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i886. were set forth at length, and 


r Harper for February and for Ji 
variety of illustration, the partici 
fthe British nav \ and of the | 
navv respectively. We hav 
ss under review \ 
constructions whicl ie continent- 
ies of Kurope otfer to our observa 

all surprising t the in 
steam-engines, OF 1ron a id 
hulls, and of armor plating has been 
throughout Europe h ven 
iter diversity of thought and 
has characterized our naval prog 
‘our progress” here si 
the United States and Gre 
And this may, I think, 


said without in any degree neglecting 
striking originality of the American 

Monitors, to which | endeavored do 

stice in the article of Febru: 

As regards two of the 

anges just adverted to, the only di 
ences of opinion that have arisen have 
een in the nature of competitions rather 
I 


ian of conflicts. No one, so far as | am 


vare, has ever proposed to revert to sail 
wer or to wooden hulls in important 
ps of war. On the contrary, the pow 
‘'s have been in continual competition in 
ie effort to reduce the weights of the 
ills of war ships (apart from armor) by 
e extended use, first of iron, and after 
ird of steel, and to apply the savings 
velcht thus effected t the develop 
ment of engine power, spt ed, and steam 
if endurance. On the other hand, it 
must be acknowledged that the deve lop 
ment of armor has been pursued with 
ess constancy and less earnestness, the 
in tl 


Entered accordi 
Librarian of Co 


VoL. LXXIV.—No 





armor pi IT) Lil ( ; al 


iat marked contrasts are ex 
< rope an navies 


be sald, WIL Litt 


; e or no qualifi 
hat all other European naval p 


d in the first place t 


late Emperor Napoleon | 


La Gloire. Vv covering the hole 


exposed mart { the war up's hull 


\ Lrorm-eciaads 
¢ > ] ‘ 
f Russia and Germany 


1 


were protected from stem to stern. and 


{ a \ 


from a few feet below water to the upper 


de ek England did Lhe same in the cases 


ps, although she began, é 


ith the Warrior ty 
as limited to the cen 
| , 
t the system ol 


I I 


armor has now itire al properly 


»exposed ship with 


passed away from European practice, and 
has peen succeeded by All d arranuvge 
ments of armor. 
The importance of giving effectual pro 
tection to the hull ‘* between wind and 
as it is ealled (signifying from a 
few feet 
above that line), h: e] adil y recog” 
nized by Continental governments, with 
but the rarest exceptions Nothing cor 
responding to that vholesaie abandon 
ment of armor for about a hundred feet 
end of the ship which has been 
practised in the British ships of the In 
flexible and Admiral types is displayed 
in the line-of-battle ships of the Conti 
nent. In France, indeed, two such ships 


were laid aown under some lLemporary 10 
fluence, viz., the Brennus and the Charles 
Martel, but they appear to have soon fall 
{ 


en under suspicion, and there has not 


been, to my knowledge, any great dispo- 
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sition to complete them for service. I] 
know not what significance is to be at- 
tached to the fact, but I observe that these 
two ships have been omitted altogether 
from the iron-clad ships of France pub 
lished so recently as May, 1886, in the 
Universal Register of shipping, which 
Lloyd's Register Committee ** believe will 
be found the most complete list that has 
yel been published ae It seems not im 
probable, therefore, that the dangerous 
system of exposing two-thirds of the 
ships length to destruction from. all 
kinds and every kind of naval guns, even 
the smallest, which prevailed in the Brit 
ish navy for more than twelve years, and 
which has now happily been superseded 
in the powerful new ships Nile and Traf 
algar, obtained but little more than mo 
mentary approval in France, and is like 
ly to have led to the condemnation of the 
only two ships in which it was attempted 
a result which is creditable alike to 
French science and to French sagacity.* 
In Italy the Inflexible system (which 
has met in France with the fate we have 
just seen) obtained temporary favor, and 
was adopted in the Duilio and the Dan 
dolo, two very large ships, of 11,000 tons 
each, of a speed exceeding fifteen knots, 
and each carrying four 100-ton guns in 
turrets. Although these ships are 340 feet 
in length, even the armored belt amid- 
ships (if ** belt” in any sense so short a 
strip of armor may be ealled+) is but 107 
feet long, leaving therefore 233 feet of the 
ship at the ends wholly devoid of water 
line protection. As the author of the 
‘citadel system,” I cannot regard such 
an arrangement as this as a fair and rea 
sonable embodiment of it, the discrepancy 
between the armored and unarmored por 
tions being greater in these two ships 
than even in the Ajax and Agamemnon, 
which are perhaps the worst examples of 
the abuse of the citadel system in the 
British navy. It is to the credit of the 
Italian government that ships of this type 
were not repeated in their navy; and it is 
but right to point out that there were ex- 
ibove was written a return made by 


the Admiralty to the order of the House of Com- 


mons has been printed, and savs of the Brennus and 
Cha s Marte ‘Though these vessels still appeal 
in the list of the French navy, but little money 
has been voted for their construction in 1886, and 
all work on them is now reported to have been 
stopped.” —E. J. R 

+ It is called a belt in Lloyd’s Universal Registe Yr. 


but the term is very likely to mislead.—E. J. R. 
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cuses (which probably ranked in the 
of the designers as reasons) for a mi 
treme proportionate limitation of thy 
dels being adopted in the Duilio and 
dolo than in the Ajaw and Agame 
Among these were the possession 
Italian ships of heavier armaments 
far greater steam power and spee 
the British ships possessed—a matt 
which further reference will be mad 
after—and probably also the adopti: 
somewhat finer water-lines as a mea 
attaining the superior speed. 

In this connection it may be wi 
observe that the question of leavit 
called armored line-of-battle ships wit 
armor at the extremities is first on 
principle, and afterward one of deg 
The principle (which should be obse: 
in the design of every 


armored vessel] 
which is intended for the line of battl 


for those close and severe contests of ; 


hip 
with ship which will probably supersed 


na great degree the system of fi ing 
in lines of battle) is this: the proportio: 
which the armored citadel bears to t 
unarmored ends must always be such 
to enable the ship to keep afloat all 

time the armor itself holds out a 
the attack of the enemy; so that injuries 
to the unarmored ends, however great 01 
multiplied, shall not alone suffice to de 
stroy the ship. Whatever may occur in 
the future to interfere with the application 
of this principle—and I do not deny t 

such interferences may arise under certain 


Yall 


perfectly conceivable circumstances—1 
thing has yet happened to justify its aban 


donment, or to even justify the remotest 
chance of its being violated. If a ship is 
not intended to close with an enemy, or 
to fight her anyhow and anywhere on tli 
open sea—which certainly has been 
dominant idea of the British navy, in so 
far as its great line-of-battle ships are co) 
cerned—if, for example, a combination o! 
immense speed with one or two extrem 
powerful and well-protected guns should 
serve a particular object better than a 
slower and more fully protected ship 
would serve it—then even great destruc! 
bility in the ship itself may justifiably b« 
incurred. But for general naval servic 
and in every case in which a ship is in 
tended to accept battle with a powerful 
antagonist, and fight it out, or to force an 
action when she encounters such an ene 
my, it cannot be wise to leave her so ex 
posed that that enemy may almost cer 
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Fic. 1.—Tuer “ Fouproyanr”: Frencu 


tainly sink her or cause her to capsize by 
ely pouring any kind of shot or shell 

to her unarmored parts. But even the 
servance of the above general principle 
alone all that 
mored line-of-battle ships. It is not well 
to leave even so much of the ends of such 


not is desirable in 


ar 


ships wholly exposed as may lead to the 
speedy loss in action of her steaming or 
ering powers. The armor belt should be 
sufficient length to fairly guarantee the 
ship against prompt disablement in action, 
d to do this it must be carried very 
iuch nearer to the bow and stern than it 
is been in the cases of the Italian ships 
Duilio and Dandolo) now under notice. 


On the other hand, where ships are formed 
ith fine water-lines, and the two opposite 
les are consequently very near to each 


ther for many feet, it is quite unneces- 
sary to them with armor. The 
buoyancy comprised between the two sides 


cover 


ARMORED SHIP OF THE First Chass 


at such parts is very small, and conse 
quently penetration can let but little wa 
ter into the ship, and do but little harm. 
It 
sional judgment where to draw the line be 
tween the the unarmored 
parts. In the new British ships Nile and 
Trafalgar, which have excited great ad- 
miration in England, there are about sixty 


is « matter for the exercise of profes 


armored and 


feet of length at each end left without ar 
mor, and as the ships have fine lines, but 
breadth 
at sixty feet from the ends, it seems prob 


are nevertheless of considerable 
able that good judgment has been shown 
by their designers in this matter. 

[ have discussed this question at some 
length because it is one of primary con 
sideration in the design of important ar 
mored ships, and because the abandon 
ment of a long belt of armor is also one 
of the few features of 
specting which the designers of the Con 


construction re- 
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above water. excepting at the 


mored battery, 1 allowing 
Lo project, and it guns to 
ahead and astern, past the 
clined sides. This sys ] 
ingly carried out in 
Foudroyant+ and Dévastation, 
: been shown) mer of which is shown, stem o1 
he ends, but ve ry 1. which is engraved from a pl] 
ie length of the un- taken after her launech,and befor 
xceeds that of the armor gan to receive her armor platin 
ist-named may be men presentation of the sister vessel, D 
stionable class of vessels tion (forming one of the series of « 
»German navy, and ings given in this article from di 
roing vessel belong- specially executed for the pu 
\rgentine Republic, named the Chevalier De Martino), forms ou 
rante Brown, whie is a well-de illustration, Fig. 2 
' 


d vessel in otter respects, but which, But generally in the French 1 


account of her lone fenceless bow In nearly all but its earliest ships 
stern, would do better to avoid than head and stern fire has been obtai 
hitan enemy means of elevated and projecting li 
now alt with the primary armor plated to a sufficient heig 
l f ships by means tect the gun machinery, but with 
themselves unprotected, and firin 
1 them above bette. In the case of the two ship 


ry the French tation and Foudroyant the m 


} 
! 
! 


hen the increased thickness of projecting battery carries four 
made it impossible to repeat the commanding a full quadrant of 
protection adopted in La Gloire The barbette batteries, standing 
compeers, W: some few cases the upper deck, carry a powerful 
the shi vith armor, and each side of the ship, with great 
unble home” to the sides fire. 


ving this question 


a paper read at the Roy 


lisplacements 


mored 
IShHIps, 
armored 


> Uharmores 


Britisu Si 


Una 


1,160 
1,160 
Colossus . . 
Edinbur 


ewood 


erdown 
DOM. 562 Sccaee £900 
4 iy) 


TOttlhsivscsiccah Sewre 


igures in repeating this comparisol , as they ‘ 
h I emplov them, which is that of exhibit 
is (so called) figure in the official tables of the B itis 
age of 105,750 tons, near] y equal to that of the eleven Fren¢ 
than half that amount of armored tonnage.—E. J. R 
lists as the Courbet, her name having been changed, but 


» by which she has hitherto been known.—E. J. R. 








9 THe “ Devastation”: Frencn Armorep Sup or THE First 
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Having given these general indica 
tions of the system of attack and defence 
adopted in the French navy—by far the 
most important of all the Continental 
navies—it now becomes desirable to go 
more into particulars. It is not necessary 
to dwell upon the early iron-clads of 
Frances The Gloire and a dozen others 
f 


of like character were all built of wood, 


without water-tight bulkheads, without 
rams or spurs, with armor plates from 4 
to 6 inches thick only, and with guns of 
small calibre and power. They may be 
left out of consideration in dealing with 
the present French navy. They were 
followed by six other vessels, also built of 
wood, but with upper works of iron, viz., 
the Océan, Marengo, Suffren, Richelien, 
Colbert, Trident. They were armored 


wit 


vith plates of a maximum thickness of 83 


inches, and carried four guns of 103 inch 
es calibre. weighing 23 tons each, with 


four 16-ton guns, and half a dozen light 


ones They varied 


mn some particulars, 
ranging in tonnage from 7000 to 8000 
tons, in horse-power from 3600 to 4600, 
and in speed from 13 to 143 knots. The 
Friedland is another vessel which is fre 
quently classed with the previous SIX 
ships, the largest of which she generally 
resembles, but she is built of iron, and 
earries eight 23-ton guns, and none of 
the 16-ton A committee which sat in 
1879, and which had for its president and 
vice-presidents men no less eminent than 
the late M. Gambetta and MM. Albert 


Grévy and Jules Ferry, pronounced these 


Displace- Indicated, Speed 


Name ment Horse in Length. Breadth of rhickness of wer a 
in Tons. | power.t | Knots.4 Water Armor ae 
Feet Feet. Feet Inches 
Amiral Bau 11,200 8.520 15 319 70 25.8 22 > Ol 4 
miral D ( 10,300 8,120 14.2 319 70 25.8 22 1 18 


+20 


9 FOO 8.200 15 



















5.500 14 329 66 265 17.7 2 
Magenta 10.480 5,500 14 329 66 26.5 17.7 52 
Marceau 10.480 5.500 14 329 66 26.5 17.7 = 
Neptun 10.480 5.500 14 329 66 26.5 £764 2 





+000 


4,800 14 271 59 23 17.5 18 

| 1X 7 5,700 3.400 12 248 59 21. 17.5 2 {8 

Indomptab 7,200 4.800 14 271 59 22 19.5 2 75 

Requin 7.200 6.000 14.5 271 Yo 22 19.5 2 75 

Terrib 7.200 4 800 14 271 59 22 19.5 2 75 

Tonnant 1,707 1,750 10 248 58.4 17 17.5 2“ 48 
* For the reason be fore stated, the Brennus and Charles Martel are omitted from this table. 

+ 'T) ; 


TaBLeE A Mopern Frexncu ARMORED Suips oF THE First Crass.* 


311 69.8 25.5 15 


hese powers and speeds are taken from Lloyd’s Universal Register. 









seven ships to be the strongest a) 
ships of the French navy then in s: 
Such great advances have since 
made, however, that it is only nex 
to add respecting these vessels tl 
were nearly all single screw shi 
that they carried their principa 
ment at broadside ports on the 
deck, and in raised barbette towers 
at the four corners of the central b 
The Richeliew was the largest of 
vessels. 

Not one of the foregoing French 
of the early period conformed to « 
tions which were laid down official 
1872 as those requisite for first-class F) 
iron-clads, viz., that they should be 
structed of iron (or steel), with wate) 
compartments, be armored with plates 12 
inches thiek, with decks from 2 to 2 
es thick, and armed with guns of 24 « 
timeters calibre, commanding certain 
seribed ranges of fire, and furnished 
spurs or ram stems. There wer 
ever, four ships then under constru 
or trial which did conform to the 
scribed conditions, namely, the two 
ready spoken of, the Foudroyant 
Dévastation, and two others named 
Redoutable and the Amiral Dujx 
With these powerful ships may be said to 
have commenced the era of iron and st 
line-of-battle ships in France. We 
now bring them, together with still more 
recent French ships of the first class 
a table in which their particulars may be 
conveniently 


rrouped. 


gr 











Draught | Maximum 












69.8 25.5 15 
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alphabetically 


The 


In this table 


falls last 
among the ships of 9000 tons 
he Redoutable came first 


1872 


Ship W hich 


and “dd. { 
Viz., in ~and her de 
the commencement of the 


‘lad construction. 
of the 


n French iron-e 
change Was, as 

abandonment of 
we h id succeeded 1h 
g and ¢ ight years be 
rst design proposed by my 


British Admiralty 


provided 


and although the foree 


iunces compelled us to construct 


War vessels 1n 


timber, vel so 
averse were we to the employ 
wood 
an iron easing that Admiral Sir R 


Spencer Robinson sueceeded in preventing 
the 


‘so perishable a material as 


construction of three out of five wood 


en line-of-battle armored ships that had 


pre 


ment ol 


iously been proposed by the govern 
the day, and sanctioned by Parlia 
ment. This 1863 or 1864, the Lord 
Clyde Warden being the 


was In 
Lord 
large armored wooden ships laid down in 
he r French 
delayed the change for some years, as we 
see M 
doutabl 


constructor, 


and last 


Majesty's dock-yards. The 


De Bussy, the designer of the Re 
and a most accomplished naval 
built a very large part of the 
ship of steel, and by so doing brought the 
French dock-yards into early acquaint- 
ance with the superiority of that mate 
rial to iron for 
‘he Redoutable 


14 inches in thickness 


constructive purposes. 
has armor of more than 
upon her belt, 
and of 93 inches upon her central battery. 
She carries eight 25-ton guns*—four in her 
central battery, two in barbette half-tow- 


ers, and two on revolving platforms at the 
bow and stern respectively. 
eight 


generally 


She also ear- 


ries light 54-inch guns. This ship 
the 


Dévastation and the Foudroyant (by the 


resembles her successors, 
her bat- 
creat tumble 
Sir Thomas Brassey (in this re 


same designer), in so far as that 


teries fire past sides, with 
home 
spect somewhat erroneously following Mr. 
King, of the United States navy, in his 
able work upon The War Ships and Na 
vies of the World), says, ‘‘ The faculty of 
firing parallel to the line of keel is secured 
in the French ship by the tumble home of 
the ship’s sides, and not by the projection 
of the 


battery beyond them, as in the 


turns sav four of 28 tons, and four of 
I have 


2/7 centimeters calibre 


in Table A 


,all being ol 


ted these 
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English vessel (the Audacious 
difficult to understand what this me 
because it is obviously only by the pr 
tion of the battery beyond the sides « 
ship which are before and after j 
fore and aft fire can be obtained fro 
battery in either case. But it is m 
Audacious 
the Redout 


projects beyond the breadth of the 


the 
more than the battery of 


that the battery of 


the water-line, which would seen 
What is intended, and Sir Thomas RB) 


how worthily promoted to the Ho 


Lords, and known as Lord Brassey 


himself of the fact A 
Plate IIL. of his own work on The B 
Navy, from which the 


assure by look 
above Word 
The Redoutable is a full-1 
ship, and nevertheless steams 14} 

per particular 
which the Dévastation and the Fou 
yant, like her as they are in genera 
sign, differ mate rially the Redo 
table. Il refer to the armament 
former two ships each carry four 34< 


quoted. 


hour. There is one 


from 


timeter 48-ton guns in the main-deck 
tery, in lieu of the four 25-ton guns of t 
Redoutable. 

The Amiral Duperré (designed by } 
Sabattier, the able French chief construct 
or) claims a few words, as she differs ma 
terially in type from the three ships just 
discussed, 
thick 
greatest thickness 22 inches, tapering to 
10 inches at the extremities, with a thick 
deck (2-inches) at the top of the belt in the 
usual manner. 


She has a complete belt of 


very armor from stem to 


ster) 


But above this belt there 
is no armored main-deck battery, as in 
the other ships, the chief armament, of 
four 48-ton guns, being carried in 

elevated barbette towers, two of | 
are well forward, and project consider 
ably to enable their guns to act effi 
ciently as bow chasers, and at the same 
time to command all 
side and right astern. 


round the broad 
To facilitate this 
the sides of the ship have great tumble 
The other two towers are situ 
ated at the middle line of the ship, on 
near the stern, and the other further for 
ward, between the main and the mizz 
The main-deck, although witho 
armor defence, is not without armament 
as it carries fourteen 54-inch 60-pound 
rifled breech-loaders. Other particula: 
of the Amiral Duperré are given in t 
table, and Fig. 4 is a her, ¢ 
rraved from a photograph with which | 


rp 
£7 


home. 


masts. 


view of 
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have been favored by a French officer 


It will | 


he most characteristic feature of this 


ve observed from her description 


great ship of more than 10,000 tons is the 


absence of any guns protected by armor. 
The barbette towers, it is true, are armor 
ed with 12-inch plates, and the main-deck 


guns are under the protection of the thin 
plating of the ship's side, which latter is 
of little or no avail, however, against the 
armament of other first-class ships. Prae 


tically the whole of the Duperré’s YunSs 


are unprotected. It may be added that 
during the discussions in London upon 
the ‘‘ships armored in places” an attempt 


was made to show that the Dupe rreé, Oow- 
ing to her alleged small initial stability, 
was as devoid of stability when injured 
above the belt as certain vessels of the 
British Admiral class when injured be 
fore and abaft the belt—a_ statement 
which I distrust, as I regard it as a mere 
inference from an experiment which I be 


lieve to 


ve delusive At the same time, 
the Duperre would have been the better 
for more initial stability. 

But it is obvious that all belted or par 
tially belted vessels, in which the belt is 
earried but a small height above the wa 
ter for the size of the ship, must run the 
risk of losing both buoyancy and stabil- 
itv very soon if even moderately inclined 
in or after battle, seeing that, with a mod 
erate inclination only, the entire armor 
belt on the depressed side of the ship must 
disappear beneath the sea’s surface. The 
strenuous assertion of this source of dan 
ger, although it could not lead to much 
increase in the stability of the existing 
armored ships, has produced as one effect 
the busy and earnest efforts which both 
English and French constructors have 
been recently making to subdivide their 
ships above the armor into as many wa 
ter-tight compartments as possible, and 
to stuff these compartments as full as 
possible of buoyant (or at least of water 
excluding) materials. The necessity for 
resorting to this device, however, in first- 
class ships of nine, ten, or eleven thou- 
sand tons displacement, and of something 
approaching to five million dollars each 
in value, is not a thing for either French 
or English naval constructors to be proud 
of. But the assertion of the danger in 
question has had in England the further 
and very satisfactory result of bringing 
much more trustworthy ships, like the 
Nile and Trafalgar, into being, and of 








insuring the determined support o 
ships in Parliament whenever thos: 
foolishly confound mere cheapness 
merit in such constructions seek to 
fere with the progress of these m 
cent vessels. 

Two other powerful ships of the | 
navy, closely resembling the Amira 
perré, are the Amiral Baudin a 
Formidable. They are of 3} feet 
beam than the Duperré (and thx 
probably have much larger stability 
their displacement exceeds hers b 
tons. Theirarmaments chiefly differ f) 
hers in the employment of three 
of 75 tons each in their towers, in li 
the four guns of 48 tons of the Dupe 
The Neptune, Hoche, Magenta, and M 
ceau are four other powerful ships, as 
have been seen from Table A, the pr 
pal armament of each consisting of 


wuns of 52 tons, carried in towers 
the exception of the Hoche, which 
two of her four principal guns of 28 tons 
each only. 

Incidental mention has already been 
made (in foot-note, page 174) of two ships 
the Caiman and Indomptable, which, a 
though of only 7200 tons, earry very thick 
armor (193 inches), and as a matter of 
fact carry also guns of the heaviest ty pe 
(75-ton). There are two other vessels of 
the same description, the Terrible and 
Requin. Careful note should be taken 
of these four steel-built vessels, which add 
greatly to the power of France. Each 
carries two of the very powerful guus 


just mentioned, and steams at a speed of 
143 knots. In the same category of thick 
ly armored ships the French have yet one 
other ship, the Puriewa, of 5560 tons. Her 
armor is 174 inches thick in places, and 
she is armed with two 48-ton guns. Her 
speed is 12 knots. The Tonnant has the 
same armor and armament, but she is of 
nearly 1000 tons less displacement, draw 
ing much less water, and steaming on 
at 10 knots per hour. 

Space will not admit of our dealing | 
this article with each of the European 
fleets with the same fulness as was pe! 
missible in our article discussing the bi 
ish navy. We have already remark 
upon all the principal iron-clads 0! 
France, and upon some likewise whi 
cannot compete for notability in thie 
present day. We may sum up the facts 
relating to the larger class of French iron 
clads which still rank among the efficient 
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f 7000 tons and upward by saying that in 


on to the sixteen ships ol which the particu 
! there are on the eflicient 
e Colbert, Friedland, Mare ngo, Ocean, Rich 

Suffre n. Trident. Savoie. Revanche. Sur 
nte. and Héroine, most of have 
ously described in general terms, the re 
of 
built chiefly of wood many years ago 


ire given in Table A, 


which been 


and 


ler which are of less than 6000 tons, and 


French navy further comprises thirteen ar 
of 
dropped out of some official lists 


lately 
Of the 


lated cruisers, which four have 


ning nine, four are modern vessels, 
of about equal SIZE and power 


Fig. 5.—Tue “ VenGecr”: Frencu 


These are the Duguesclin, Vauban, Bayard, and Turenne; 


the last two are built of 


wood, 


first two are built of steel. 
all the remaining five vessels of this class 
nferior character of most of the vessels of this ty pe 


Taste B.—Frencn Armoren ( 
Displace- Indicat 


Name 
anes ment. Horse- 


Speed 


I 
Bayard... 5900 
Dugueselin ... 
Purenne .....5«. 
Vauban.. 


La Galissoniére 


5a0O0 qo) 
4250 


L000 


HaOO 
HoIOO 
4700 2370 
4700 


1600 


Triomphante 2400 
Victorieuse. 
Reine Blanche 
Thetis ae 


2210 
1IS60 


1860 


IRON-CLAD COAST-GUARD 


with iron topsides, as 


VESSEL. 


the 


are 


but of these, while 


The subjoined table will indieate the 









iniilanesmmanststl 


aie See 


Saree ayn 5 DO LMS Mer 


MARINES A 


HARPER'S 





Of the 





above ships it may be 





that the Thetis and Reine Blanche have 
peen nearly ft enty vears afloat. the Ga 
lissonie ivé is iaunenedad ih 1872 the | ic 
forieuse 1875, and the Triomphante in 
1877 | remainder of the nine, as pre 
| ISiLV Sta a ire modern vessels, the Du 
ques lin ) not vet comple ted The 
Dugquese lin na her sister ships are of the 
Duy } e, much reduced in dimen 
. . ) 
| ere ( nine completed coast-quard 
iro vds ( ht armored gun-boats 
inh I Clie hha \ as follow » 
t 1 » ( ( rnp VEs s 
) 4 2 2s 
\ } 8 2 45 
B 8 2 16 
B 2 S 2 6 
( ) { S.5 2 16 
l ) 6 l 2% 
l ) 4 S ) 1¢ 
I D ] u It CLAD GUN-BOATS 
n S 1 I 
4 ( 
| N 
A ) 1639 8 1 v8 
Firs ( 1639 13 8 | 28 
Class. 1P n 1639 13 8 1 28 
S 1639 13 8 1 28 
1045 13 8 l 16 
S Kus 1045 13 s 1 16 
Class M 1045 13 8 1 16 
(yr } 1045 13 it 1 16 
The vessels in these tables C and D are 


all revolving turret vessels with the ex 
ception of the Taureau and of the four 
second-class gun-boats, which 


barbette 


different types of construction, involving 


fire their 
guns en They embrace very 


different degrees of sea-worthiness—very 
W ith 
the exception of the Tempéte, they are all 
furnished twin The Ful 
minant, Tonnerre, Tempéte, and Vengeur, 
in Table C, and the whole of the vessels 
in Table D (as yet incomplete), 

] 


ron or of steel 


low degrees in some of them, I fear. 


with SCrews. 


are of 
, or of the two combined: 
the remainder have hulls principally built 
of wood. I have chosen for illustration 
the turret vessel Vengeur (Fig. 5), which 
peen engraved from a photograph 
sent t 

We 
of France 


p irp se 


has 
»me by a naval friend in France. 
come now to the unarmored ships 
and as in writing of 


the 


these | 
accepting official classifica 
tions adopted in 


France, which are not 


identical with those employed in England, 
it may be well 


to repeat here a caution 


which the British Admiralty has given in 
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remarked 











a memorandum prefixed to a recen 


turn” of theirs *‘showing the fle 
England, France, Russia, Germany 
Austria, and Greece.” The ecaut 
to the effect that France inelud 
der the heading of ‘* cruisers” vess 


about similar value to the larger « 
English sloops, which are exclud 


l class. 


the English ‘cruiser’ 
eret the necessity of 


; observing ti 
Admiralty officers, while careful 
this explanation well forward, app 
be equally careful to withhold an 
nation of much greater moment co) 
ing three French cruisers of large s 


of greater lmMportance—W ithheld 


suance, apparently, and as I have 
reluctantly come to fear, of an une 
and indeed of a misleading’ spirit 


seems to have taken possession of 
persons who have to do with the pre} 
tion of Admiralty returns to Parliam 
The exercise of this spirit has fores 
ere now to draw the attention of Pa 


ment to the matter, and in one insta 


to have an official return, which conta 
ed erroneous and too favorable classifica 
tions of British ships, withdrawn \) 
one referring to the Parliamentary 
turn of British and foreign fleets 
adverted to will find under the hea 
of ‘‘Unarmored Vessels Building” 1 
large and remarkably fast steel cruisers 
the Tage and the Cécile, the former « 
which exceeds 7000 tons in displacement 
while the latter approaches 6000 tons, and 
both of which are to steam at the im 
mense speed of 19 knots an hour, or a 
knot in excess of the fastest armed vessel 
(neglecting torpedo craft) in the British 
navy. These two French cruisers are 1 
spectively 390 and 380 feet in length, ar 
are to be driven by over 10,000 indicated 
horse-power in the Tage, and by near 
10,000 indicated horse-power in the CC 
cile. <A third vessel, the Sfax, launched 
at Brest in 1884, of 4420 tons,7500 indicat 
horse-power, and 163 knots spec d, is als 
given without remark in the Parliany 
tary return as 
Now even 


‘unarmored” 
last-named 
steel deck 1$ inches thick to protect hy 
boilers, machinery, and magazines, whi 
the Tage and Cécile have such decks 
inches thick. 


an Vesst 


this vessel has 


These being mere decks ¢ 
not, of course, remove the ships out « 
the category of unarmored ships, and t 


* See Harper's Monthly Magazine for Februa 


1886, page 349. 
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s correct in this respec But now out i deck protection These 
the Tourvill 


return all th 


same e itish ie Duquesne and th 
led with protecting decks ships appl 


r are kept out of the 
“unprotected” vessels, 
and are deser 


And not on 
like the Vi rsey ¢ 


Introduced 
stant Both 


have such decks 24 inches thiel ve attained 
but it is true likew »of some t are armed 
sels. ranging many of them as fourteen 
120 tons in displacement, and 
nd partial decks of less thickness 
of the Sfaa, the weakest of the 
tl respect In W: 
: : hi “ram 


ich ships in IS 
ile the twenty-tw {nglish shij v, 3 
thheld from the category of unar , ; lo this would 
d ships,although every one of them is frigates of the 

the three ’ ( ! ‘ept the Duquesne 
But it 


rin protecting decks to t } 
I aeseribed 


irmored 
and 


hh Ships, the latter are p aced in 
“eS =" | yr al 


not a word of eX 
r ry 
( fora 


hame 


Ory, and 
ion is offered to prevent the unin 
and unsuspecting reader from re 
ras weaker than our vessels tl 
which are 


‘le =ovessels 
rest and best protected. 
Englishman, | rrie > I 7 


l to enty ls . I 
urdieu Iphige i? 


Aréthuse D bo 
| Naiade. V tile 


as abl 


to the British Parliame 
for the dissemination of informa 
! and | should 1, although wooden 
\ been launched since 1881 


so misleading as this: 
ne nave 


I could believe there ul] 
official negligence involved: but Dubourdieu 
sorry to say Teannot doubt that had class cruisers v 
mere reproduction of foreien classifi bhi ne no main-cde 
fastest and 


»soif vas not 
ISS4 Of 


ICil 


ons put three of the very number, ich all are b 
VY, yvood except one, the Duguay-Trouin, 
; : % |, steaming 


st Important cruisers of Our own na 
C he fi; ‘S~L OL Lhema 


\dmiralty origin, at the very great dis 
This vessel has 3300 tons 


antage to which the French ships are: cnots 
have had a 


ut in this return, we armed = \ @ 
ery full and a very prominent explana of 3 tons None 

It of the remaining ht exceed 2400 tons 
exceed 15.3 knots 


should aisplacement, and 
vuns of 8 tons : 


tion of the seeming discrepancy oven 
s to the eredit of Lloyd's Regist P ottice 
t what the Admiralty Office failed to do 


ut 
a paper issued at the end of July was 


in displacement, 
in speed (but none are less than 14 knots 
‘ries fifteen guns of 


and each of them ea 
Next come thirteen second-class 
ng in displacement between 


‘tween 


3 tons. 


‘users, rang 


roperly done in their Universal Register, 

months earlier, ¢ 
1540 and 2100 tons, and hh speed be 
re principally 


I 
published two or three 

for in the latter the three French ships 
ire separately detailed under the heading 115 and 15 knots; they a 
of ‘* Deck-protected Cruisers.” armed with 3-ton gu There is anoth 
It is absolutely necessary to brine to er vessel, the Rapide, in this class, but I 
only know of her that her tonnage is 1900 
Of cruisers of the third class there 


ght the matter just explained, for other 
ne from 1000 to 1400 tons, 


ise the present state and the prospects tons 
f the French navy cannot be properly are 

understood, the Tage, Cécile, and Sfax and principally armed wi 
t important Theirspeeds vary from 10 to 13 knots; 


fifteen, rangi 


th 3-ton guns 
one, 
ever, the Hirondelle, steaming at 154 
The French have likewise thirty 
of which about 


being, on the whole, the mos 
of the French ships which are without 
Two others there are, how knots 


how 


‘* avisos,”’ ete., 
1400 to 1600 tons, and 


five vessels 


one-half are from 


armor belts. 
ever, which are weaker than the Tage and 


Sfazx only in the fact of their being with 
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he remainder are from 720 to 1000 tons. About 





: . them reach or approach 13 knots, but most of 


; range between 10 and 11 knots, some of them f 


as low as 8 knots I have further to make menti: 






| two very fast vessels—for they are to steam 194 ky 
| now under construction, named the Surcoup ani 
4] yf ' Forbin, each of 1850 tons, and each armed wit] 









t { 3-ton guns. There is also a vessel of 1540 tons. } 

yk | the Milan, which steams 18 knots, and is armed 
a | five very light (24-ewt.) guns. The French nayy 

. sesses also ninety nine vessels, most of them ear 





uns (many of 8 tons, some of 5 tons, and one or 
5 ‘ of 8 tons 







, and also twenty-eight steam transports 
bt rving in size from 1200 to nearly 600 tons, the larg: 
ee, }, them, the Nive (of 5680 tons) 






, steaming 14 knots 
L Since the article on ‘*The British Navy,” publis 
[fmt F in February, 1886, was written, the navies of Eu 


including the British navy, have undergone co: 


r 
b 

F 
x 

+ 
Vi 





fl erable expansion in respect of their very fast u 
bis 


SIDE 


mored steel vessels, the designing and successful 













— struction of which have been brought about by 

i : Z provements in the quality of ship steel and in st 
j > machinery, notably, as regards the latter, by the « 
; ployment of ** foreed draught.” These are ealled t 
fs pedo vessels, as distinet from torpedo boats. There a 
in process of completion for the British navy* eight « 
1630 tons (the Archer class), each carrying six 6-in« 


LASSHOPI 


= 5-ton guns, and estimated to steam with foreed drau 
mmm Nant oe | ; from 16 to17 knots; two of 1430 tons each (Scout class 
{ 3 = carrying four 5-inch 2-ton guns, with an estimat 
=r _ maximum speed of 16 knots; and two of 785 

TY ‘ Curlew class), called *‘ gun and torpedo” vessi 
4 1 S speed, 15 knots; armament, one 6-inch 89-ewt. and th 






b { z 5-inch 36-ewt. guns. There is also a class of ‘* torp 
xf f - gun-boats” (the official designation, but not one w 
I = expresses any very manifest distinction from th 
named class), which are of a very notable characte: 
a, This (the Grasshopper) class, of which each vessel is 


e isl 





= only 450 tons displacement, is to be supplied with en 


eines 






of 2700 indicated horse-power. The diagrams 
; s Kigs. 6 and 7 exhibit the general form and _ parti 

lars of these very remarkable little vessels, whi 

' 7 are expected to steam at fully 19 knots (22 miles) pe 
= hour. Against the above torpedo vessels of the Britis 

navy are to be set, in the French navy, four torpedo 

_— * ' t cruisers of 1280 tons, 17 knots speed, carrying each five 
= f-inch guns; and eight torpedo despatch vessels, ea 

of 320 tons, and designed to steam at 18 knots, carrying 









machine guns only, such machine guns being also cai 
; ried, of course, by all the fast torpedo vessels and gun 
{ : Lenni} | boats, both French and English, previously referred to 
\ 4 but in their cases in conjunétion with their other guns 
t These 320-ton torpedo vessels of France are to be drive! 

by machinery of 1800 indicated horse-power. 
It may be observed with regard to these small craft 





















q Notwithstanding that these new British war vessels do not fa 
ul i 






A 4 under the title of this article, I have made mention of them here 
‘ enable the reader to compare them with the corresponding vess 
of the French navy about to be mentioned.—E. J. R 





THE NAVIES OF THE CONTINENT. 


ed with such enormous steam-power (in pro 
i to their size and tonnage) that there is much 
uinty as to the speeds which they will attain. 

y are the builders without experience of sim 
ssels by which to guide themselves, but where 
oportion of power to displacement Is SO great 
differences both in hulls and machinery, no 
in in immersion and trim, may produce unfore 
esults. As designers who fail to realize prom 


} 1] 


peeds are liable to be discredited, while those 


vessels Surpass their promised speeds May be 

praised, it is but reasonable to expect that the 
sed speeds will usually even be more than real 
This has been the case with the Bombe. the 
of the French torpedo despatch vessels which 
been tried under steam, and which under the 
ise of 18 knots realized no less than 193 knots on 
ieasured mile It should be added that all of 
extremely fast small eraft in both navies are 
led by twin engines and screws. As great 
‘ interest will be felt in the trials of these very 
and special vessels as mere steamers no less 
is war craft it may be well to give their names 


cilitate their identification hereafter. 


ENGLISH TORPEDO GUN-BOATS: Grasshopper, Rat 
ake, Spider, Sand-fly each having a displace 
of 450 tons, 2700 horse power, 200 feet length, 
feet breadth, eight feet draught, and a speed esti 
ed at 19 knots. 
lf RENCH TORPEDO DESPATCH VESSELS: Bombe, 
leunvrine, Dague , Dragonne , Fléche, Lance, Saint 
‘he, Salve—each having a displacement of 320 
s, 1800 horse power, 194.3 feet length, 21.4 feet 
idth, 5.1 feet draught, and, with the exception of 
Bombe, a speed estimated at 18 knots. The actual 


ed of the Bombe is 19.5 knots 


“MOA(] 


d00,J 


Besides the above vessels, the two navies (English 
{| French) are provided as follows with torpedo 


aNXy 


wats: The English have nine small (56 feet long) 
d slow (144 to 15 knots) of wood; fifty small (60 to 
66 feet longw) and slow (15 to 16 knots) of steel: nine 


UILSVOUUO 


een others of greater length, but all less than 93 feet, 
d of speeds varying from 16 to 19 knots; six of 100 
to 113 feet, and 19 knots; fifty-three of 125 feet in 
eth, and 19 knots; and two building, viz., one of 
> feet in length and 22 knots, and one of 150 feet in 
ength and 20 knots; in all one hundred and thirty 
ne torpedo boats, of which the 135-feet boat carries 
uur 3-pounder quick-firing guns, and the 150-feet 
boat carries five 6-pounder guns of that kind. The 
french have nine under 70 feet in length; forty-one 
nder 100 feet in length, steaming at 17 to 18 knots; 
ghteen of 108 feet in length, somewhat faster; nine 
113 feet in length, steaming at 22 knots; and fifty 
ne of 114 feet in length, steaming at 20 knots; in all, 
ne hundred and twenty-eight torpedo boats, all armed 
vith machine guns only. As the nine slow wooden 
oats of the English navy can hardly be regarded as 



























































































































































































































































































































































































? boats e said that 
of © boats. b i ulding, the 
‘ e one hundred and thirty 
{ French one hundred and twenty 
) h the English have seve 
" e completed, and. fifty one dULaIn®g 
completing, and the Krench have 
el¢ completed, and sixty building 


Hn first time I saw New Orleans was 
ona 


sunday morning in the month 





of Mareh \We alighted from the train at 
t} foot of Esplanade Street, and wal ced 
along through the French Market, and by 

ickson Square to the Hotel Royal. The 
mot ne, alter rain, WaS Charming; there 


isa -lresh breeze Trom the river; the [oil 


is a tend rreel In the baiconies 
ul On thie nO aeri \\ ndo edges 
howers yoomed, and ih the daecaying 
courts climbing-roses mingled their per 
ime ith the Orange; the shops were 
open idies tripped along from early 
Miass or to early mar et; there was atwit 
ter rin the square and in the sweet old 


cardens: caged birds sang and screamed 





the songs of South America and the trop 
es: the language heard on all sides was 
French, or the degraded jargon which the 
eas V-going ‘an has manufactured out 
ff the tongue of Bienville Nothing 


could be more shabby than the streets, 


ill-paved, with undulating sidewalks, and 


open gutters green with slime, and both 
stealing and giving odor; little canals in 


ch the eat became the companion of 


the crawfish, and the vegetable 


In aecay 
sought in vain a current to oblivion; the 
streets with rows of one-story houses, 


wooden, WILh green doors and batten win 
dow-shutters, or brick, with the painted 
stucco peeling off, the line broken often 
rv an edifice of two stories, with galleries 
nd delicate tracery of wrought iron, 
houses pink and yellow and brown and 


eray—colors all blending and harmonious 


en we get along vista of them,and lose 
the details of view in the broad artistic 
effect: nothing could be shabbier than 


the streets. unless it is the tumble-down 
picturesque old market, bright with flow 


ers and vegetables and many-hued fish, 
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therefore slightly, but only slig 
advance of the French in the n 
torpedo boats proper, while in re 
extremely fast sea-going torpedo 
of 320 and 450 tons respe clively, tl 
lish have four under constructi: 
hone compiete, Whe the KF rene} 
one (the Bombe) completed and 


under construction 





WARNER 


and enlivened by the genial African 
in the New World experiments in a 
ors, from eoal-black to the pale pi of 
the sea-shell, to find one that suits his 
bile nature. I liked it all from the first 
[ lingered long in that morning 


liking it more and more, i 


1 Spite of its 
shabbiness, but utterly unable to say 
or ever since wherein itS Charm ies | 
suppose we are all wrongly made up | 
have a fallen nature; else why 1s it that 
While the most thrifty and neat and on 
derly city only wins our approval, and 
perhaps gratifies us intellectually, such a 


thriftless, battered and stained, and 


old place as the French quarter oO Ni 
Orleans takes our hearts ? 

I never could find out exactly where 
New Orleans is. L have looked for it on 
the map without much enlightenment 
It is dropped down there somewhere in 
the marshes of the Mississippi and the 
bayous and lakes. It is below the one 
and tangled up among the others, or it 
might some day float out to the Gulf and 
disappear. How the Mississippi gets out 
L never could discover. When it first 
comes in sight of the town it is running 
east; at Carrollton it abruptly turns its 
rapid, broad, yellow flood and runs south, 
turns presently eastward, circles a great 
portion of the city, then makes a_ bold 
push for the north in order to avoid A 
giers and reach the foot of Canal Street 
and encountering then the heart of t 
town, it sheers off again along the « 
French quarter and Jackson Square d 
east, and goes no one knows where, + 
cept perhaps Mr. Eads. 

The city is supposed to lie in this be 
of the river, but it in fact extends eas 
ward along the bank down to the Ba 
racks, and spreads backward toward Lake 
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A CREOLE COURT-YARD 


ontchartrain over a vast area,and in- than Pekin, and I believe than Philadel- 
ludes some very good snipe-shooting. phia, having an area of about one hun- 

Although New Orleans has only about dred and five square miles. From Car 
i quarter of amillion of inhabitants, and rollton to the Barracks, whieh are not far 


so many only in the winter, it is larger from the Battle-Field, the distance by 


VoL. LXXIV.—No. 44 15 
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BOOTH IN THE 


the river 
the 


is some thirteen 
to the 
miies vast 


From 
distance 


miles. 
the 


lake least 


This 
lines 


river 
is four territory is 


traversed of 
all 


by horse-ears which 
the most im 
portant business thoroughfare of the city, 
which runs northeast the river, 
and divides the French from the Amer 
One taking a horse-car 


meet in Canal Street, 


from 
ican quarter. in 
any part of the city will ultimately land, 
having boxed the compass, in Canal Street. 
But it needs a person of vast local erudi 
tion to tell in what part of the city, or in 
what section of the home of the frog and 
crawfish, he will land if he takes a horse 
ear in Canal Street. The river being 
higher than the city, there is of course no 
drainage into it; but 
the water in 


there is a theory 
the open gutters does 


move, and that it moves in the direction 


that 


of the Bayou St. John, and of the cypress 
that 
The 


to closed 


Pontchar 
stranger who is accustomed 
to his malaria 
and typhoid through pipes conducted into 


swamps drain into Lake 
rain 
sewers, and cet 


his house DY the most approved methods 
of plumbing, is aghast at this spectacle of 


FRENCH MARKET 


slime and filth in the streets, and wonders 
why the city is not in perennial epiden 

but the sun and the wind are great seay 
engers, and the city is not nearly so 
healthy as it ought to be with such a « 


in 


ao 
a 


rovernment as they say it endures 


It is not necessary to dwell much upor 
the external features of New Orleans, for 
innumerable 


descriptions and_ pictures 
have familiarized the publie with them 
Besides,descriptions can give the strange: 
little idea of the peculiar city. Althoug 
all on one level, it is a town of contrasts 
In no other city of the United States or o! 
Mexico is the old and the romantic pr 
served in such integrity and brought int 
such sharp contrast to the modern. Ther 
are many handsome public buildings 
churches, club-houses, elegant shops, ani 
on the American side a great area of wi 
paved streets solidly built up in business 
blocks. The Square of the original cit 
included the river and cana 
Rampart and Esplanade streets, which w 
once surrounded by a wall, is as close 
built, but the streets are narrow, tl 
houses generally smaller, and a 


between 


are 





We 
ma 


AO, 


} 
: 


NEW ORLEANS. 


h it swarms with people, and 
ns the cathedral, the old Span 
uldings, Jackson Square, the 
1 Market, the French Opera 
and other theatres, the Mint, 
‘ustom-house, the old Ursuline 
ent (now the residence of the 
jishop), old banks, and scores of 
s of historic celebrity, it is a 
of the past, and specially inter 
¢ in its picturesque decay. Be 
d this,eastward and north ward ex 


THE 


end interminable streets of small houses, 


th now and then a flowery court or a 

etty rose garden, occupied mainly by 
ople of French and Spanish descent. 
ie African pervades all parts of the 
wh, except the new residence portion of 
\merican quarter. This, which occu 

s the vast area in the bend of the river 

est of the business blocks as far as Carroll- 
n, is in character a great village rather 
ianacity. Notallits broad avenues and 
indsome streets are paved (and those that 


re not are in some seasons impassable), 


s houses are nearly all of wood, most of 


FRENCH QUARTER 


them detached, with plots of ground and 
gardens, and as the quarter is very well 
shaded, the etfect is bright and agreeable 
In it are many stately residences, occupy 
ing a square or half a square, and em 
bowered in foliage and flowers. Care has 
been given lately to turf-culture, and one 
sees here thick-set and handsome lawns 
The broad Esplanade Street, with its ele 
gant old-fashioned houses, and double 
rows of shade trees, which has long been 
the rural pride of the French quarter, has 
now rivals in respectability and style on 
the American side. 
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spread over the trees, they take 
session of trellises and fences and 
perfuming the air and entrancin, 
heart with color. In the outly ing 
like that of the Jockey Club, an 
florists’ gardens at Carrollton, the 
fields of them, acres of the finest 
waving in the spring wind. Alas 
beauty ever satisfy? This won 
spectacle fills one with I know not 
exquisite longing. These flowers 
vade the town, old women on the st 
corners sit behind banks of them 
florists’ windows blush with them, friends 


despatch to each other great baskets o 


them, the favorites at the theatre and { 
amateur performers stand behind hig 
barricades of roses which the good-humor 
ed audience piles upon the stage, ever) 
body carries roses and wears roses, au 
the houses overflow with them. In this 
passion for flowers you may read a prom 
inent trait of the people. For myse 
like to see a spot on this earth whe. 
beauty is enjoved for itself and let to run 
to waste, but if ever the industrial spi: 
of the French-Italians should prevail 
along the littoral of Louisiana and Missis 
sippi, the raising of flowers for the manu 
facture. of perfumes would become a most 
profitable industry. 
ii A taal aa le New Orleans is the most cosmopolitan 
of provincial cities. Its comparative iso 
lation has secured the development ( 
New Orleans is said to be delightful in provincial traits and manners, has pre 


the late fall months, before the winter rains served the individuality of the many races 
set in, but I believe it looks its best in’ that give it color, morals, and character 
March and April. This is owing to the while its close relations with Frauce—ai 
roses If the town was not attached to affiliation and sympathy which the lat 
the name of the Crescent 

City, it migl ry well 

adopt the title of the City 

of Roses. So kind are 
climate and soil that the 
magnificent varieties of 
this queen of flowers, 
which at the North bloom 
only in hot-houses, or with 
creat care are planted out 
doors in the heat of our 
summer, thrive here in 
the open air in prodigal 
abundance and beauty 
In April the town is liter 
ally embowered in them; 
they fill door-yards and 
gardens, they overrun the 
porches, they climb the 


sides of the houses, they A CAKE STAND 





Mi 


echo | 





A GROUTY SPECIMEN 





Boers 
OS pete DOP 
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war has not altogether broken—and the 
constant influx of Northern men of busi 
ness and affairs, have given it the air of a 
metropolis To the Northern stranger the 
aspect and the manners of the city are 
foreign, but if he remains long enough he 
is sure to yield to its fascinations, and be 
come a partisan of it It is not altogether 
the soft and somewhat enervating and 
occasionally treacherous climate that be 
guiles him, but quite as much the easy 


terms on which life can be lived. There 


isa humanas well as aclimatie amiability 


that wins him. No doubt it is better for 
a man to be always braced up, but no 
doubt also there is an attraction in a com 
plaisance that indulges his inclinations. 
Socially as well as commercially New 


Orleans is in a transitive state. The 


A DOUBLE BURDEN. 


change from river to railway tra 
tion has made her levees vacant: t 
ment of cotton by rail and its direct 
fer to ocean carriage have nearly a 

ed a large middle-men industry; 
part of the agricultural tribute 
Southwest has been diverted; plar 
have either not recovered from the 

of the war or have not adjusted 
selves to new productions, and 
waits the rather blind developmer 
the new era. The falling off of lay 
ness, Which I should like to attrib 
the growth of common-sense and 
will, is, I fear, rather due to busines 
situde, for it is observed that men q 
most when they are most actively eng 
in acquiring each other's property 
business habits of the Creoles wer 
servative and slow, they do not r 
accept new ways, and in this transit 
time the American element is taking 
lead in all enterprises. The Ame 
element itself is toned down by thi 
mate and the contagion of the leisu 
habits of the Creoles, and loses somet| 
of the sharpness and excitability exhil 
ed by business men in all Northern « 
but it is certainly changing the socia 
well as the business aspect of the « 
Whether these social changes will m 
New Orleans a more agreeable plac 
residence remains to be seen. 

For the old civilization had many 
mirable qualities. With all its love 
money and luxury and an easy life 
was comparatively simple. It cared 
for display than the society that is su 
planting it. Its rule was domesticity 
should say that it had the virtues as well 
as the prejudices and the narrowness of 
intense family feeling, and its exclusiv 
ness. But when it trusted, it had few 1 
serves, and its cordiality was equal to its 
naiveté. The Creole civilization differed 
totally from that in any Northern city 
it looked at life, literature, wit, manners 
from altogether another plane; in orde: 
to understand the society of New Orleans 
one needs to imagine what French soci 
ty would bein a genial climate and 
the freedom of a new country. Unden 
ably, until recently, the Creoles gave tli 
tone to New Orleans. And it was 
French culture, the French view of lift 
that was diffused. The young ladies 
mainly were educated in convents a! 
French schools. This education had w 
manly agreeability and matrimony 1 
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and the graces of social 

[t differed not much from 
dueation of young ladies of 
yeriod elsewhere, except that 
the 


the English 


rather 
side, but this 

a world of difference 
ch Was a study and a pos 


is from French 


m, not a fashionable ac 
The Creole had 


ty, sentiment, spirit, with a 


lishment. 


iin climatic languor, sweet 
s of disposition, and charm 
nanner, not seldom winning 
bY 5 she 


was passionately 


| of dancing and of music, 
| occasionally an adept in the 

and she had candor, and 
the art of 
But with her tendeney to 


ier simplicity or 


vesticity and her capacity for 
and 
vithstanding 


idship, 


gay temper- 
nent, she 


ss worldly than 


was 


me of her sis 
rs Who were 
more gravely ed 
icated after the 


A GALLERY GARDEN, 


English manner. There therefore 
in the old New Orleans life something 
nobler than the spirit of plutocracy. The 
Creole middle-class population had, and 
has yet, captivating naiveté, friendliness, 
cordiality. 


was 








But the Creole in- 

fluence in New Or 

leans is wider and deeper than this. 
It has affected literary sympathies 
and what may be called 


literary 
morals. In business the 


Creole is 
accused of being slow, conservative, 
in regard to improvements obstinate 
and reactionary, preferring to nurse 
a prejudice rather than run the risk 
of removing it by improving himself, 

and of having a conceit that his way of 

looking at life is better than the Boston 
way. His literary culture is derived 
from France, and not from England or the 

North. And his ideas a good deal affect 


the attitude of New Orleans toward Eng- 
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The 


for 


literature. 
the was 
the most part commercial, and little giv 


lish and 


American 


contemporary 
element of town 
That also is chan 
but I faney it is still true that the 
most solid culture is with the Creoles, and 


en to literary tastes 


fing, 


it has not been appreciated because it is 
French, and because its point of view for 
iterary criticism is quite different from 
that America. 
It brings our American and English con- 


y ] . vw} 
prevailing elsewhere in 


temporary authors, for instance, to com 
with other, but 
other Continental writers. 
And this point of view considerably af- 


parison, not each with 


French and 


fects the New Orleans opinion of N 


ern literature In this view it want 
or, passion, it is too self-conscious and 
dish 


est. 


not to say Puritanically mock 
[do not mean to say that the C) 


’ , } 
as a Class are a reading people, but tl 


erary standards of their scholars 


those among them who do eultivat 


erature deeply are different from thi 


the North. 


we may call it cosmopolitan, but we 


We may eall it provine 


not understand New Orleans until 

its point of view of both life and letters 
In making these observations it 

cur to the reader that they are of necess 

ty superficial, and not entitled to be 

garded as criticism or judgment. B 

the 

New Orleans civilization, and whethe 

point of 

very far 


am impressed with foreignness 


view is right or wrong, | 
from wishing it to change 
contains a valuable element of variet 

We tend everywher 
New Orleat 
is entering upon a new era of develo 
ment, especially in educational life. The 


Toulane University is beginning to make 


the republic 


sameness and monotony 6 


itself felt as a force both in polite letters 
and in industrial education. And I sin 


cerely hope that the literary development 
of the city and of 


the Southwest will be 
in the line of its own traditions, and that 
it will not be a copy of New England o1 
of Dutch Manhattan. It ean, if it is faith 
ful to its own sympathies and tempera 
ment, make an original and valuable con 
tribution to our literary life. 

There is a great temptation to reg 
New Orleans through the romance of 
past; and the most interesting occupation 
of the idler is to stroll about in the Frene 
part of the town, search the shelves of 
French and Spanish literature in the sec 
ond-hand book-shops, try to identify the 
historic sites and the houses that are the 
seats of local romances, and observe thi 
life in the narrow streets and alleys that 
except for the presence of the colored folk 
recall the quaint picturesqueness of mai 
a French provincial town. One neve 
tires of wandering in the neighborhood of 
the old eathedral, facing the smart Jack 
son Square, which is flanked by the 1 
spectable Pontalba buildings, and sup 
ported on either side by the ancient Spar 
ish court-house, the most interesting 
specimens of Spanish architecture this 
side of Mexico. When the court is it 
eables 


session, iron are stretched across 
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UNDER THE OAKS IN THE CITY PARK—THE OLD DUELLING GROUND. 


the street to prevent the passage of wag 
ons, and justice is administered in silence 
only broken by the trill of birds in the 
Place d’Armes and in the old flower-gar 
den in the rear of the cathedral, and by 
the muffled sound of footsteps in the 
flagged passages. The region is saturated 
with romance, and so full of present sen- 
timent and picturesqueness that I can 
fancy no ground more congenial to the 
artist and the story-teller. To enter into 
any details of it would be to commit one’s 
self to a task quite foreign to the purpose 
of this paper, and I leave it to the writers 
who have done and are doing so much to 
make old New Orleans classic. 

Possibly no other city of the United 
States so abounds in stories pathetic and 


tragic, many of which cannot yet be pub 


lished, growing out of the mingling of 
races, the conflicts of French and Span 
ish, the presence of adventurers from the 
Old World and the Spanish Main, and es 


pecially out of the relations between the 


whites and the fair women who had 
their thin veins drops of African 
The quadroon and the octoroon are 
staple of hundreds of thrilling tal 
Duels were common incidents of the Ci 
ole dancing assemblies, and of the cordo 
bleu balls—the deities of which were | 
quadroon women, ‘‘the handsomest rac 
of women in the world,” says the deseri 
tion, and the most splendid dancers and 
the most exquisitely dressed—the affair 
of honor being settled by a midn 
thrust in a vacant square behind the 
thedral, or adjourned to a more Fren 
daylight encounter at ‘‘The Oaks, 
‘Les Trois Capalins.” But this life } 
all gone. [In a stately building in 
quarter, said by tradition to have been | 
quadroon ball-room, but I believe it wa 
white assembly-room connected with 
opera, is now a well-ordered school 
colored orphans, presided over by colo: 
Sisters of Charity. 

It-is quite evident that the peculiar pre 
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i tne quadroon and the octoroon Is a 
of the past. Indeed, the of 
uv has creatly changed the relations 

New The 


1 people withdraw more and more 


resuit 


two races in Orleans. 


mselves Isolation from white in 


fluence has good results and 

vad results, the bad being, as 

me can see, in some quarters 

f the town, a tendency to bar 

srism, Which ean only be counteracted 
free public schools, and by a necessity 
hich shall compel them to habits of 

iift and industry. One to 

ery much an optimist, however, to have 


needs be 
itience for these developments. 
instinet in both 


I believe there is an 
ices against mixture of blood, and upon 
iis rests the law of Louisiana, which for 


ds such intermarriages; the time may 


come when the colored 


strenuous 


as 


peopie Will be 


as 


In iInSisting upon its execution 


the whites, unless there is a at 


change in popular feeling, of which there 


IS 


1} 
Wiil 


it 
ho 


no sign at is they 


that 


the equivocal position in which 


present; 


Who 


see there 1s from 


escape 


those nearly white in appear 


ance find themselves exce pt by 
The 


any 


a rigid separation of races 


danger is of a reversal at 


A CREOLE HOME 


} 


1 that al 


any 


1S 


time to the original type, anc 
ways present to the offspring of one 
with a drop of African blood in the veins. 


The pathos of this situation is infinite. 
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cannot be lessened by saying that with the air of informing a stran¢ 
} ‘© about color is unreasona New Orleans was now annexed, 
ts Often the African strain ‘Yes,’ Lreplied, ‘‘ but you are of | 
ul the possessor of it descent 7 
ordinary observer for ‘Oh, and a little Spanish.” 
French; and I suppose that ‘Can vou tell me, madame,” J 
lled Creole peculiarities of oneSunday morning, ‘*the way to] 
| manner are traceable to this Chureh ?” 
in n incident in point may not be ‘*{ cannot tell, m’sieu; it is some 
nteresting. the other side; I do not know tli 
| Once lodged hh the old French quarter side.” 
is 


a house kept Dy } 


vo maiden sisters, ‘**But have you never been the 
vhom spoke English at all side of Canal Street 2?” 
~and had the air of de ‘Oh yes, [ went once, to make 
The »who spoke ona friend on New- Year's.” 
vacity and agreeability I explained that it was far upto 
adv, without the latter’s a Protestant church. 
hardness and sharpness | **M’sieu, is he Cat’olie 2” 
{ had found in her pretty mode “Oh no; Lama Protestant.” 
speech the real Creole dialect of her ‘Well, me, I am Cat’olie: but P 
class “Vou are French,” I said, when I tan’ o’ Cat’olic, it is *mos’ ze same.” 


f 


engaged my room. This was purely the instinet of po 

No,” she said, ‘‘no, m’sieu, I am an ness, and that my feelings might not 
American: we are of the United States,” wounded, for she was a good Cathy 
and did not  believ« 
all that it was ‘Sm 
same.”’ 

It was Exposition ye 
and then April, and 
dame had never beer 
the Exposition. I w 
her to 
after great preparation 
for a journey to the othe: 
side, she made the expe 





go, and one a 


dition, and returned e 
chanted with all she 


i¢ 
] 


seen, especially with the 
Mexican band. A nev 
world was opened to her, 
and she resolved to 
again. The morning of 
Louisiana Day she rapped 
at my door and informed 
me that she was going 
to the fair. ‘And”’—she 
paused at the doorway 
her eyes sparkling wit 
her new  project— ‘* y 
know what I goin’ do? 

*“No:” 

‘IT goin’ get one | 
bouquet, and give to thi 
leader of the orchestre.’ 

‘*You know him, t 
leader xe 

‘‘No, not yet.” 

I did not know the 

WAITING FOR A JOB how poor she was, an 





A VOUDOO WOMAN 
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A COLORED SISTER 


how much sacrifice this would be to her, 
this gratification of a sentiment. 

The next 
asked for her at the lodging. 


year, in the same month, I 
She was 
not there. ‘* You did not know,” said the 
woman then in possession ‘good God! 
her sister died four days ago, from want 
of food, and madame has gone away back 
They told 


they were so proud; none of their 


of town, nobody knows where 
nobody, 
friends knew, or they would have helped. 
They had no lodgers, and could not keep 
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this 
another 


place, and 
opposit 
they were unluc] 
the sheriff 
said that I was 
that I ha 
known; she might 
helped. 


she replied, 


Came 
sorry 


been 
Vith 
siderable spirit 
would have accept 
thing; she would st 
rather. So woul 
The woman referre: 
well - kn 
families 


to some 
Creole 
knew madame, b 
was unable to find 
hiding place. la 
who madame 

“Oh, she 
nice 


Was a 
woman, 
spectable. 


very 1 
Her fathe 
was Spanish, her mo 
ther was an octoroo: 
One does not nee 

go into the past of N¢ 
Orleans for the pictur 
esque; the streets | 
their peculiar physiog 
nomy, and “characte: 
such as the artists di 
light to depict is the 
sult of the extraord 
nary mixture of 
and the habit of out 
life. The long 
summer, from April to 
November, with a heat 
continuous, thoug 
rarely so excessive 


races 


door 


it oceasionally is in 
higher latitudes, deter 
mines the mode of lif 
and the 
the houses, and gives 


structure o! 


leisurely and amiabl 
tone to the aspect of people and streets 
which exists in few other American cities 
The French quarter is out of repair, a 
has the air of being for rent, but in fa 
there is comparatively little change in oc 
cupancy, Creole families being remark 
ably adhesive to localities. The stranger 
over the French thi 
business parts of the town the immens¢ 


who sees all and 


some of then 
let large 


number of lodging-houses— 
the most stately old mansions 


lv by colored landladies, is likely to un 
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ite the home life of this city. 


eans soil is so wet that the city 


and its 
ards and odd corners become catch 
roken furniture 


solid 


lare of the long 


out cellars for storage, 


and other lum 


window-shutters, useful 


rhe 


2 summer, give a 
ippearance to the streets. This is 
the little 
h houses, and by the endless vari 


In 


of the town the iron-work of the 


} 


d. however, by queer 


galleries and balconies. one 
es is cast, and uninteresting in its 
tterns; in French-town much of it 
id-made, exquisite in design, and 
to a street vista a delicate lace-work 
wanee. Ido not know any foreign 
which has on view so much exqui- 
rought-iron work as the old part of 
Orleans the 
are recessed galleries, old dormer 
yws, fantastic little 
tricked out with 


Besides baleonies, 


nooks and cor 
flower-pots and 
e glimpses of street life are always 
taining, because unconscious, while 
of character. It may 
t-vard, the walls draped with vines, 
ers blooming 


be a Creole 
in hap-hazard disar 
and a group of pretty girls sewing 
chatting, and stabbing the passer-by 
a charmed clance. It may be a 
ton team in the street, the mules, the 


ckine driver, the creaking cart It 
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may bea single figure, or a group in the 


market or on the levee—a slender vellow 


girl sweeping up the grains of rice, a col 


ored cleaner recalling Ruth: an ancient 


darky asleep, with mouth open, in his 


tipped-up two-wheeled cart 
a job; the 


for 
of 

ull 
the 


women mn gay 


Walling 
‘solid South,” in shape 
red 
brella, standing and contemplating 
the 


bandanas 


an immense ‘‘ aunty” under a 


faced 


their 


group of levee hands about a 


Piver ; broad 


behind cake stands: a 
rickety ta 
ble, taking their noon-day meal of pork 
and greens; the blind man, capable of sit 
ting more patiently than an American 
Congressman, with a dog trained to hold 
his basket for the pennies of the charitable; 
the black stalwart vender of tin and iron 
utensils, who totes in a basket, and piled 
on his head, 


weight of 


back, a 
fifty 


erect 


and strung on his 


and 
Walk 


over two hundred 


pounds ; and negro women who 
with baskets of clothes or enormous bun 
dles balaneed on their heads, smiling and 
‘jawing,” their burdens 
street 


life as varied and picturesque as the ar 


uUnCcoOnSCIOUS of 


These are the familiar figures of a 


tist can desire 

New Orleans amuses itself in the win 
ter with very good theatres, and until re 
cently has sustained an excellent French 
opera. It has all the year round plenty 
of cafés chantants, gilded saloons, and 


gambling houses, and more than enough 


LEVEE 
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COTTON TEAMS. 


of the resorts upon which the police are 
** Back 
Pontchartrain, 
is much that is picturesque and 


supposed to keep one blind eye. 
of town,” toward 
there 
bloomn 


Lake 
ig, especially in the spring of the 
year 
Club, 


the charming gardens of the Jockey 
the City Park, the 
with 
Bayou St 


old duelling 
its superb oaks, and the 
John with 


ground 
its idling fishing- 
boats, and the colored houses and planta- 
tions along the banks—a piece of Holland 
Dutch windmills. On a 
breezy day one may go far for a prettier 


wanting the 


sight than the river-bank and esplanade 
at Carrollton, where the mighty coffee-col- 
ored flood swirls by, w here the vast steam- 
ers struggle and couch against the stream, 
y go with it round the bend, leav- 
ing their trail of smoke, and the delicate 
line of foliage against the sky on the far 


or swittl 


opposite shore completes the outline of an 
Suburban 
much patronized, and reached by frequent 
trains, are the old Spanish Fort and the 


exquisite landseape. resorts 


West End of 


way lies through cypress swamp and pa 


Lake Pontchartrain 


metto thickets, brilliant at certain seaso! 
with fleur-de-lis. At each of these resorts 
are restaurants, dancing halls, promenad 
galleries, all on a large scale, boat-louses 
and semi-tropical gardens very prett 
Jaid out in walks and labyrinths 
adorned with trees and flowers. Even 
the heat of summer at night the lake 
sure to offer a breeze, and with waltz n 
sic and moonlight and ices and tink 
glasses with straws in them and lov: 
young dream, even the ennuyé glob 
trotter declares that it is not half bad 

. The city, indeed, offers opportunity 
charming excursions in all direectio: 
Parties are constantly made up to 
the river plantations, to sail up and do 
the stream,or to take an outing across 1 
lake, or to the many lovely places ali 
the coast. In the winter, excursions 
made to these places, and in summer 
well-to-do take the sea-air in cottages 
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ices as Mandeville across the lake, 
Mississippi 


eh resorts on the as n 


about 


tian. 


sed the lake one spr nye day t 
ymwn of Mandeville 
e Tehefuncta River to Covington. 


oO the 
and then sail 
re 


ding Tehefuncta is in character 


of the narrow Florida streams, 


oO 


ume iuxuriant overhang! 


is many shy 


and is prettier by reason 


1 ] 


ve-oaks and China-trees 


nal open elades am arge moss 


Krom 


uner landing in the woods we drove 
miles through a lovely open pine t 
ri 


Covington is one of t 
ite th 


to the town. 


settlements in the St is e 


dest 
of considerable historic interest, and 
aie 


Sé 


fami 


istoric 


rhe land is 


ted “rood 


LDOVE 


a 
the coast 
and is conse 
The 


few 


y dry 
has a 

old - time 
ses, a mineral 
ne, some pleas 
scenery along 
river that winds 
vuugh it, and not 
But it 


of 


Chl else 


} 
ill 


the midst 
woods, it 
from 
it 
soft air, but not 
dampness, of 
Gulf, and is ex 


is 
all 


has 


ltered 


northers,”’ 


dingly  salubri 
is in all the win- 
months, to say 
hing of the sum- 
er. It has lately 
into local re 
as a health 
sort, although it 
ks sufficient accommodations for the 
ntertainment of many strangers. I 
id by some New Orleans physicians that 
ey regarded it as almost a specific for 
ilmonary diseases, and instances were 
ven of persons in what was supposed to 
e advanced stages of lung and bronchial 
troubles who had been apparently cured 
a few months’ residence there; and 
nvalids are, I believe, greatly benefited by 
its healing, soft, and piny atmosphere. 


LXXIV 16 


ne 
I 


Le 


Was 


VoL No. 440 


1\ 


winter 


ft . 
LOr 1 


lounging alligat 1S 


mteresti 


the 
country, | 


a steamer 


Last 


have no doubt, from 


limited observati 


New 


resort 1 


Oriear 


nstance 
} 


1On 


and the inv 


rh 


scene} 


excell 


en 


visitor 


a short rice 
imself 


most hospi 


Lo society, 


and 


te cra\ 


poutnern 


} 
and Monotonous 


1 
is It seems a long 


arlo 


to New Orleans, bi 
the 


Immediate 


York 
that 


become 


Ne 


do not doubt 


from it 
region around the 


city would ly a great 


resort if money and enterprise 


it 
Orleans has never been called a 


ill 


winter 
were enlisted to make 
Ne 
‘* strait-laced” city; 
Continental type; but i 


stie 


SO. 
Ww 


its Sunday s 


t 


agnos 


st is 
to 


seelns 


t 
t 


icism 
in C 
the tone 


me free from the sociali 
which flaunts it 


Louis, and Chicago: 


self more or less in 


cinnati, St 
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wae wave 


santitits 


eee 
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Vlerial 
one percelves compar 
gious speculation and 
1 could see there is 


re social good feeling 


‘atholic and Protestant com 


‘otestant ladies assist at Cath 
irs, and the compliment 


is returned 
f the Catholic faith 


ood 


have 

There 

navcement : 

but on the 

and united good-will. 
had the prestige 
, and power, and the ed 
rs of Protestant 


nvent schools tended to allay 


Not vithstanding the reputa 
for gavetv and even 
and n ean deny the fast 


urious living of ante 


bellum days 


DOSSESSeS A pottom an old fashioned re 


issimplicitv. If any one thinks that 


‘faith’ has died out of modern 
him visit the mortuary chapel of St 
In a distant part of the town, bey: 
street of the Elysian Fields, and on W 
ington Avenue, ina district very sp 
built up, is the Campo Santo of t 
olic Chureh of the Holy Trinity 
foreign-looking cemetery is_ the 
little Gothie Chapel of St. Roch, h 
background of common andswampy 
It is a brown stuccoed edifice, whol] 
ed with beautifulivy. The small int 
is paved in white marble, the windo 
stained class, the side walls are com 
of tiers of vaults, where are buried 
members of certain societies, and 
spaces in the wall and in the altar 
are thickly covered with votive offer 
in wax and in naive painting--contrib 
by those who have been healed by th 
tercession of the saints. 
the shrine of St. Roch 
hand, with his dog by his side, the fait 
animal which accompanied this eig 
century philanthropist in his visitat 


in front, and was a vear or two ago co 


Over the alti 


a cavalier, stafl 
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plague-stricken people of Munich There is testimony iat mat people 
the altar rail are rows of lighted even Protestan me} 
s. tended and renewed by the at wounds cured 


placed there by penitents or by eases by 


s after the favor of the saint. On 


oden benches, Kneeling, are ladies 
ts, colored women, in silent prayer prayer 


{ 


lighted, picturesque the burning taper—and her 


yproaches the 
i1rough the formal rows of tombs, hundreds 


ymes there into an atmosphere of 
ind faith. It is believed that muir 
re daily wrought here, and one no 
, all the gardeners, keepers, and at 


ts of the place the aeceent and « 


of simple faith (on the 


Is Inseriptlion 


il st Roe aeivel 

ee, from the scourg 
thy imntereessions preserve 
m contagious a 

m the contagion ¢ 


salubrious air; but, above 


man who sold medals and leaflets 
and renew ne candies 1 
personals Knew é V persol 
had been 

prayer 

‘Plenty plenty 


CEMETERY related many instance 


were confirmed by \v 
Ings on the \ 
ty of heart. Assist us to make good use ‘"there was a 
health, to bear suffering with patience lace, and ec 


after thy example to live in the practice a novena 


penitence and charity, that e may one 
j she 


enjoy the happiness 


whicl thou hast that 


erited by thy virtues. ment about a Ne 


St. Roch, pray for us. 
St. Roch, pray for us 


St. Roch. pray for us. 
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‘Ah, indeed 


ean't fool God" 


It needs to believe. 


You 


One might make various studies of 
N« Orleans ts commercial life: its 
Thi¢ 


more or less antiquated, of do 


ing business, and the leisure for talk that 


enters into it: its admirable charities and 
its mediwval prisons; Its romantic Krench 
and Spanish history, still lingering in 


the old houses and traits of family and 


street life; the city polities, which nobody 


can explain, and no othe r city need covet: 
its sanitary condition, which needs an in 
telligent despot with plenty of money 
and an ingenuity that can make water 
run uphill: its colored population—about 
a fourth of the city—with its distinct so 
cial g@rades, its superstition, nonchalant 

for idling and basking 
in the sun, slowly awaking to a 
thrift, chastity, truth-speaking, with many 


excelient order-ioving 


good-humor, turn 


sense of 


patriotic men and 
women, but a mass that needs moral train 
—-— a | 1) | 

Ing quite as mut nas the spelling OOK 
before it can contribute to the vigor and 


prosperity of the city; its schools and re 


cent libraries, and the developing literary 
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and art taste which will sustain boo 
galieries ; 


and undoubtedly it is sensitive t 


Lake 


school 








its cuisine, } 


its mingling of French and 

skill, and determined largely by a 
unexcelled in the quality of fish 
the fig alone would go 
reconcile one to four or 


five mo 


the climatic influence 
similating races meeting there fron 
region of the earth. 

But whatever way we regard N 
leans, it is in its aspect, social ton 
character sui generis; its civilizati 
fers widely from that of any other, a 
remains one of the most interesting } 
in the republic. Of course social 
these days is much the same in al 
cities in its observances, but that of 
Orleans is markedly cordial, ingenw 
warm-hearted. I do not imagine th 
Boston does, abs« 
freedom of local opinion on all subj 


cism; but I believe that it is literally 
as one of its citizens said, that it 
more sensitive to kindness. 


The metropolis of the Southwest | 


ographical reason 
a great future. 
isiana is rich 1 


vial soil, the capa ) 
of which has not 
been tested, exce) 


some localities, by s 


ful agriculture 


the prosperity of 
city depends 
upon local conditions 
Science and ene 

can solve the problen 
of drainage, can col! 
vert all the territ 
between the city 


Pontchartrain 
into a veritable 

den, surpassing in 
tility the flat envir 
of the city of Mexico 
And the steady de 
opment of commo 
education, 

gether with techni 
and industrial schools 
will create a 
which will make New 
Orleans the indus 
trial and manufactui 
ing centre of that 1 
gion. 


NARKA. 


A Ss ony OF KR 


Tp 
BY KATHLEI 
CHAPTER I 
All souls Ky The 


in early, and threatened, or per 


should sav promised, to be a se 


fora hard winter was not looked 
is a misfortune at Yrakow, the 


Zorokott lee 


it too many pleasures in their 


an 
» > ] 
home of Prince and 


rout! 


ver to be unwelcome there 


of Prince 


M. de 


llon, and three ladies were assem 


eroup consisting 


ZLorokoff, 


young? 


his brother-in-la 
1 an old-fashioned tape stried room 
The 


varettes, and 


wo were Smok 


be 
la 


samovar 


castle men 
) 

aISCUuUSSINYg 
The 


+ 


round th 


sport 


long-drawn putfs three 


ere e 


sitting 


presented three as distinet as 


types 


d have been brought together with a 


to the setting off of each con 


by 


Comtesse Beauerillon, the 


de 


ter of the house, was as blond as a 


saa } 
dinavian, With light blue eves and 


hair; her hands were so small as 


almost out of proportion with her 


which was tall and full: they were 
land dimpled like a baby’s, with 


UIhe 


te nails and pink finger-tips that 
I 
Her movements had the su 


i 


ection In 


in 


seldom sees r¢ except 
" 


btle 


nating grace that reminded you of a 

1, or rather of a young eat, for there 

nothing of the undignified friskiness 
; 


\ kitten about Sibyl. She was patri 


n to the tips of her fingers. Her man 
t] 
woman 


refined elegance of a 


the soft 


s united 


1e 


ich with serpentine 


e of the women of the north 


Marguerite de Beaucrillon was just be- 
middle height, but 


beside her stately sister-in-law 


she look d 


She 


the 
no pretensions to beauty, yet her face 


pleasanter to look at than a 


itiful 


many 
her clear olive skin, her 
| 


ner 


one ; 


rm color, her wistful bright brown 


es, her ole hair 


dimples, and ISSY 
ere suggestive of youth, health, and hap 
ess, and these natural advantages were 
off by the most becoming toilets; for 
irguerite had a French girl’s taste and 


rinciples about dress, and considered it 


\ 


tT 


~ 


you 


t 


face 


AN 


=s I 


O'MEARA 


‘riously as one of the daily duties of life 


} 
ne Was caretul and very successtul 


ier combination of colors and etfeets 


have accused her I 


he ordinary sense. If you had 


‘e into her 


Her 


een sO uncharitable, one @iang 


would have converted you 


‘ves were as Tree Trom Consciousness as 


Ss anguagve Was as trans 


their 


Sibyl u 


“hh and 


t sed to sav to her. ‘' If 


vou 


i What 


for 


ito vour 


van > Ser you ire 


people 


ir lids those eves 


drop 
brain 


tS COMIN al d 


tocet . 
il MreLiel 


t 


If her fig 


the three women Cas Ith 


an ampler mould ive had been 


less perfectly proportioned, it m 


seemed too large; her creat 


blue-black eves, sometimes 


sometimes quite b ack, were 
vet, but under the softness t] 


intimation of fiery V 


tint 
Vihite 
yer hair 


the back of 


tian, Wa 


coils at her head 


xe . . 
rippling waves over hie r low square tore 


There was something wild 


Narka’s | 


She 


head. 
character of 


f 
ot 


eauby 


her ficure stood and mo 


the strong, elastic ease of a panther 


some other grand, free, untamed er¢ 


Beautiful, incomparably more bea 


than Sibyl, there was nevertheless some 
ul hat 


Sibyl possessed, impalpable dis 


thing wanting to her beauty whie t 


it 


diffs 


of 
tl 


ence between a highly finished 


ct something which marks the 


n 
of 
da spontaneous growth of Nature 


WOrkK 


art an 


in her happiest and most generous mood 


This difference was not noticeable except 


when the patrician sister was brought into 


close contact with the pl beian, and even 


then no one was conscious of it, perhaps, 




































am athe 

































Narka herself She knew that she 


man 
is m 
in a 
1ers¢ 
| 

i 
( 
} 


> 11) 


utiful, and far more gifted in 


VS than Sibyl and yet she felt 


ic her inferior as the lowly born 
mn medizeval times may have felt 
f belo the noble demoiselle in 

un she was brought up 
hree friends were chatting over 
eacups planning costumes for a 
that was to take place al the 

re Cnt m 


could hit Upon something 


i combine evervthing, Margue 
putting her head on one side 
) e motuon vet chal 
er, an ( uways amused 
43 
ROT 
aon | 1 consult me, COusInN 
) l ) Ss cigarette bet ‘ l 
a second wid IZ1INYg 
\I rite ) he t Dic le 
( ( e extreme se) 


( her hye t trom leit to 

Ree Ridine 0d ould suit 
‘ } 

ection e coior would be 


nd your eyes would shine like 
inder the searlet hood, and you 


ke a Lilliputian Venus in the 


you would play the woil and 


runch you up; that I should do 
Satisiaction 
many wolves’ skins would it 


ake a costume for vou, I won 


d Marguerite, measuring the tall 
low’s height with a glance of 
impertinence ‘‘A pity it is so 
the winter, or you might go and 
ilf a dozen Llow exciting it must 
iv them howling in the forest! 
ever come till Christmas, do they 
| had not time to answer when a 
sound, penetrating through the 
curtained windows, made them all 


is again!” said Narka 
Is il ’ ga a Marcuerite 
* Sibyl held up her finger, 


, 
entiemen put Gown their ciga 


ng dismal howl, perceptibly nearer 


Vas again audible 


volf?” asked Marguerite under 


s time of the year?” said M. di 
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Beaucrillon. ‘* You were just no 
me that they never came till the s 
deep ?” 

‘** No more the \' ao:” repli dB 
never before knew, except when 
child 

‘There it is again!” interr ipt 
‘and this time quite close Let 
to the gallery P 

“Oh, how dreadful!” exelaim: 
guerite, who seemed too horrified 
‘If he were to dash at the wind 
break in!” 

** He certainly would if he 
little cousin,” said Basil; ‘* but as 
we have nothing to fear Come 
to the gallery, and see what a 
looks like. 

He drew her arm through 
her off, exeited and only ha r 
The others had all fled up befo 
and were already crouped 1h) 


mulioned window at the Turthetr 








*OnLY One 
ow, for it Was a Drilliant night 


full moon, riding high in the 





sent as her largess broad bars 


light through the row of eigh 
on one side of the gall ry. Ba 
holding Marguerite’s arm wit 
joined the others, and they 
watching. 

The broad gravel-drive shone | 
ite in the dazzling whiteness of the 
shine; one wing of the castle was i 
shadow, the other in brilliant lig 
arch and moulding carved 1h ebo 
silver. 

‘Where is the brute sne¢ 
Basil. 

He cant be far off,” said 


The last howl was very close.” 


1 


They waited with bated breat 
thing stirred. The park Was SO Slif 


) 


might have heard the stars twink 
here he is!” 


‘** Look! t 


in a whisper, pointing toward tli 


exclaimed } 


tower, that was in shadow 

They press¢ d closer, and strain 
eves. 

‘IT see him!” Marguerite crie 
shuddering” she clutched Basil's 
if safety lay in his coat sleeve. 


‘* Neve 


See, he is coming on 


Basil bore it manfully. 
little cousin. 

The beast advanced a few steps 
paused, one half of his lank gray bo 
shadow, the other in sheen. Suddenly 


pricked his ears, held one forefoot 


NARKA. 


ind turned his head toward the ‘*No such luck,” cried Narka 
in attitude of intense | stening ofa species do not prey on each othe 

e hear something ?” aske le This speech sounded unnaturally evn 
n ical on the lips of a young girl Marcuse 
ks like it,’ Basil replied, 


rite shrank lmperceptibiv away from het 


| get my gun.” and moved closer to Basil M. de Beau 
iam eh said his brother-1 \ crillon leit the same repulsion So strongly 
hurried away together at, under pretenc f puttine aside his 
ly the wolf turned his head room Present y 
house, moved forward a safe corner, and 
rlared up with his ree caeep embrasure 
one of flooded with 
ierite there was something de- called to join him 
e combination of horror and ‘ipping lightly across the polished 


floor, : [ ; stood togethe r looking out 


of comfortable safe ty that she ex 
din looking down atthe ferocious at the moonlit landscape 
rom behind thick stone walls. Sibyland Narka r¢ 
ou think he heard us speaking were both more ¢ 
|. almost under her breath to appear 
vs fear and Sibyl’s was that he Muscovites, tl 
ird something else. Whatanage fore the se 
tlemen were in bringing their fire ill omen, all 
They had th reality be nh away Vao'ut 
white carpet 


ness 


yo minutes 

here they come!” said Sibyl sants: and when 

en the window as q uckly and qui carpet was spread some c ilamity 
But before tain to TOLLOW 


you ean,” said Basil. 
wolf turned ‘Well, cousin, vou have had a ¢limps: 


vas time to obey, the 
and uttering a long howl, bound- of one of our wi ‘amusements How 
and disappeared round the clock do you like it asked Basil 
| don't ike it t all replied Mat 


nfound the brute!’ muttered Basil 
vonder why he di 

said Narka 
obably it was some lLOISE 


some anlmMat prowilne 


sasil: but he did not seen 


Suppose it were some on coming 


i the park ?” suggested Marguerit 


vy awful if it were 


Nobody Is likely to ve oOo 1 Ss tim 
isin WI! 


; ae 
if replied her cousin. 


1 M. de Beaueril ‘* You 


Hush! listen cried 


figure dow} 


iving his hand on Basil’s shoulder 


| touched 


ery ear Was strained Yes, 


ind of galloping hoofs l 


Ought we to send out men 

3?” asked Sibyl. 

W here to?” said Basil That sound 

es from the left. and the brute made 
forest. Besides, no one would be 

ad at this hour without fire-arms. tructive 

esay itis Larchoff. Imethimriding the devil 

to X. this afternoon. He often rides ‘* Is he so -ked Who is he 

He is sure to be armed. It ‘Who is L: ? 


. . , ‘ : 
the wolf pulled bor, and dat ! nt from Peter the 


late. He is our neigh 


ild be a good joke if 


1 down and made a meal of him.” Great, Who g 
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is cruel as a tiger examinations brilliantly. We 
cowardly as a proud of him, and everybody ma 
w: he has all of him: all the people in the di 


beast com- vited him and made a fuss over 

for the dey was very foolish, for it enraged | 
curses of good fils: he knew th: his father 

eht and day hated for the murder, as 

eked!” said Mar old Jacob, and that he himsel| 

They ough as much as his father He reso 


revenged on us all by ruining Sere 


went and denounced the poo! 
Oh, it was a damnable piece 
said Basil, with suppressed pas 
Hii I the What hapype ned him 
hat fiend were “ Pergius ¢ He was sent to $ 
kingdom of hea And is he there still 
somewhere else! ‘**Yes—his bones are there 
il and made more three vears al the gold d OO ne 
rable than any man  iuckily he died Poor Sergius! 
nless, perhaps, his ** And his mother, and Narka 
You know about old ‘They lived through it, as pe 
vsfather? No? Sibyl It broke their hearts; but people 
Well, listen Jacob 


broken hearts, as they do with broke 
a Jew; they Wewereall very fond of them—Sib 
as an excep Narka are like sisters My mothe ra 
very rich. He spoke of Narka as her adopted chil 
he was clever and in- after her death the two were inseparal 
Jews mostly are. He ‘And that cruel, horrid man stays 
archott’s village s, un here ? Does anybody speak Lo him 
Larchotf, who, like “Speak to him! They cringe to 
of money, they lick his feet.” 
must pay ‘You never speak to him ?” 
thousana rubles or pack up. ‘*T spoke to him no later than this after 
paid them At the end noon.” 
aarchotf came down on “Oh!” in a tone of shocked aston 
fiftv thousand. Jacob ment. 
vent on until there ‘*My child, if I offended Larchof 
blood in the stone. Then spite of my father’s present influenc: 
his knees and besought court, he would never rest till he had s« 


» sake of the God of Abra- me and all belonging to me after th: 
im and give him time to riks.” 
and he would go on “Ts it possible ? Why, he must 
vhile he could; but devil.” 


um and mocked him, ‘*My sweet cousin, I began by t 

ff and denounced him as you he was.” 
i plot against the life of the Em ‘** And is there nothing to protect pe 
! poor wretch was seized and against him? Is there no law in Russ 
tortured to make him econ ‘Yes: there is the law of might 
as he could not confess, he was cunning.” 


to ss 


Fortunately he died on After a moment’s silence Margu 
1e road.’ said, in a confidential sotto voce, loo! 
Oh my God! And Narka?” up at Basil: ‘‘I wonder why you d 
‘*Narka was asmall toddler at the time. make a revolution. If I were a Russ 
She and her brother Sergius and Madame I should be a Nihilist—is not that w 
Larik came to live with us. Narka was you call them ?” 
educated with Sibyl, Sergius with me; he Basil’s eye flashed, and he made a su 
was such a dear good fellow, and so clev- den movement as if he would have caug 
vv! He wanted to be a physician, and her in his arms; but he checked hims 
just after old Larchotf died he passed his and said, with a laugh, ‘‘If you prea 





NAR 


¢ 
) 


f that sort, petite Francaise, | 
Larchoff, and you will be escort 


y 
il 


the frontier immediately, and per 


a vlhipping first 
this conversation was going on 
f 


talking confidentially 1 


deep recess OF On¢ window, Sibyl 


t 


we Il 


re 


ery whether Basil thinks at all 


} 
remarked 


d 


So} Sibyl 


pliie f 


see him married and ou 


iim to the 


ta 


vou sure that to marry 
t 


(sort would be KIN him 


an 
‘ Ly 


tanswer. 
it were,” 


Narka, 


d understand Your ove rlooking 


OSI resumed 


hg 


a 


a4 oe 
to make him settie down, as you 


I can't see how the Prinee should 


such a marriage for his son 
Ly: 
erand seale, 

‘ad and the 

a trader is not tl 


would expect Prince Zorokotf 


ous to ) 


Gortt 


~ father’s busi SS 


I 


is a trader, : in carries 


Ss 


he is in ti 


| rt 


L 


ter and sister o 


LO 


ror lis SON. 


S hardly a selection. 


W ho else is 
t] 


to preter to phe 1S he 


Sophie ¢ 


J 


Petersburg except to pay his 


! in the district il never 


St 


to the Emperor and rush back 


i to entertain 
Is he the 


CLYis 
Sophie’s mother was noble; it 


} 
he us 


the 


chow how usec 


wuring all SeeS re. 
Vas 
er making 


Be 


uncle’s 


dadreadful disgrace 


heiress 


r “ace I 


l¢ 
l Gortf. 


to 


mésalliance with iu 


she is sole he r 


‘mous fortune, and Basil, with all lis 
ference to money, knows very well 
it is not a thine to be despised ; for 
ct father is melting down his 


St. Peters 


p my 


as fast as he can at 


Narka did not reply. 
igh that the Gorff money were 
that Prince Zoro 
swallow his pride and court tl 

But 
1 the 


She knew wel 


\ 


DAS 


bait was making 
ler’s pretty daughter for his son. 
ld Basil prove an accomplice i 
isaction ? 
Basil is far too proud to make a mé- 
lianece for money,” continued Sibyl, 
tradieting her last words, for she felt 
stinectively what was in Narka’s mind. 
But he does admire Sophie. Besides, he 
is so chivalrous I believe he would make 
to deliver her from that 
brute Larchoff. 
VoL. LXXIV.—No. 440 


any sacrifice 


16* 


Ivan says that Larchoff 


KA. 211 
is trving hard to ingratiate himself, and 
' 


oht of him 


SI 


loathes the 
to let 


might 


We 


Sop naturally 


but if she ere Larcholl sec 


Ices be ay 


f 


the consequel 


and Ivan. know ¢ 


‘aApavie 


replied Narka, ina 


have his vengeance turned upon Basil as 


a successiul 


ild ver, M de Be tu 


alls 
ipl d them 
Ih a 


My 


bye Ss the whole house Is 


commotion about the said 


man telis me they 


most appalling e' 
I 


murders, and KI 
strength of it 


rh 


ValkKihng 


ey ar 


} } 
hneckered 


Lhe best 


- oan 
Marguerite lo-morrow 


entertainment 


Opp rt 
me, 


mon beaucrilion 


“The ve y wild beasts are summoned to 


contribute to the enjoyment of yout 


f 
) 


ut ¢ Lhe 


», laughing, they went « 


And se 
y 


lor tne 


separated 


! wether, and 


i¢ Le 


I] 


DY 


CHAPTER 


excitement caused the ir 


THI 


ance 


appes 


of the wolf as increased rather 


than lessened next morning by the pros 
pect of a hunt, which diverted the super 
of 


1V Sensations 


household into 


lt 


ie@ar 


t the 


terrors 
| 


itious 
more healt 
did day 
and tl 


the morning 


was ¢ 


. , 
1e€ lanascape ¢ 


if rhe 
the villag 


ri} news had peen 


taken down Lo e at day break, 


and when the ladies came down-stairs the 


hunt 
aval 


was assembled on the lawn, eve ry 


the 
with his gun; 


lable man in household being 


present the villagers and 
sheep 
in high 


moujiks in their costumes and 
skins, the dogs in foree, and all 
cood humor. 

Narka and Sibyl entered into the pros 
pect of the with but 


though Marguerite was alive 


ISLO: 
the pic 


the idea 


keen 


sport oO 


to 
turesque side of the adventure, 


of a close encounter with such ferocious 
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game was too terrifving to admit of her 
SVmpathy 

; tne wolf, in 

In going to 

watched 


they 
LH©eyY 


vuld be the spor 


ll] either of them 


to think 


( ried Siby l. 


Fone any 
“You 


you | renen 


Said Pl \ 
ished up se No: 
vould be frighten 


ws 


\ : T ) 
even Gaston 


and saw the 


Did 


ide for Marguerite somebody 


‘those they 


V1O 


S uid Siby a 


ae round the cloek 


n Gorff,” 
l-shouldet loosely jointed, 
\ headed Voung ma 

from a distant 
As the two 


} 


‘avel-path they presented a 


group to go 


men walked 
> +} 4 
Basil was the type of 


ly civilized Russian 
|} with clear complexion, 
bundant fair hair, and golden 


is countenance was frank and 


rence, With a singular mo- 
x pression 

in Gorff was by no means vulgar or 

but 


: 1 
oOnuiders. bis Loose 


his laree head and mas 


‘lv built frame and 
vait showed i 


to in 
] 


pe gs 
ased disadvantage beside the finely pro 


portioned figure and noble bearing of the 


youl Prince 


Ss 


Ivan paid his respects to the three la 


dies, raising their hands to his lips after 


the chivalrous fashion of his countrymen, 


ee 


ae 
7 eo 


a as 
ed 


but he 


brusquerie which was the res 


performed the ceremony 
14 
much of shyness as of an awk 
that 
built human frame. 
“What the 
Gorff 7” inquired Sibyl 


It savs thata pack OF \ 


seems to be inseparable fy 


villag ; 


doe Ss 


] ; , . 
lv estimated from five to fi 


came down and kept upa 


from midnight 


the eastle 


plied [var 


‘That is how nistory gets w 
served M. de Beaucrillon 
“What do they say 


dow nh 


brought 
° ‘ ee 
Inq ured Sibyl 
They say he eame for no ( 
are terrified out of their wits 
“They | 


are a pack of t 
**T suspect 


qaiots 


I 
some rogue has bee 
cubs in the forest, and the mot 
down to look for them. The ] 
ed uncommonly like the eal] 
wolf.” 
‘*That wa 
to me,”’ 
they 
trapped.” 
“They 


how ae 


s the first thine 
‘but thre 1 


about 


said Ivan 


Knew notoing 


were sure to swear 


laughed Basil. 
Ee = — 

e-Wway, said Ivan, the 
trapping a eub of the de 


Was near 


last night. Larchotf came up with 


the road, and if he had not put 


through the brute in time, and sent 
velling away on three legs, he was : 
man.” 

‘* Who did he tell 


that stum 
asked Basil 
‘Father Christopher. He met La 
this morning on his way to see soni 
woman in the wood.” 
‘IT wish Father Christopher did 
meet him so often,” said Basil.  ** He 


the fellow 


brave once too of te Nn. al d 


father may not be able to pull him out 
his fangs.” 

‘Father Christopher neyer thinks 
that,” said Narka; ‘‘he only thinks 
sparing the peasants, of putting hims 
between them and Larchoff's cruelty 
it were not for Father Christopher. L 
chotf would be flaving them alive, and fl 
ging them of a morning to get an a 
tite for his breakfast.” 

“Oh!” Marguerite gave a little scream 

‘* She is only joking, cousin,” said Bas 
‘*You should not say those things before 
her,” he added, angrily, to Narka. 





NARKA 


it is bad for her French nerves,” 
M He said it 


i de 
but Si 


Beaucrillon. 
almost solem) ly, vl sus 
as mocking 

she r't 


is imprudent 


uld be much better Tor 


concerned if he tried to coneil 
ft 
said Ivan; 
‘ount him and flatter him a 
ve Lhe peasanl better 
too 
Narka 
is Larchotf 
] 


Sala 


Yr 1S honest to flatter 


ua mucit iess such 


Ivan the notion of 


htiment on a woit! One 
wcording to his fo 
savage 


out h 


them on 
he did not cat 


out, but 


like 
‘k and 
he father would try and 


s way,” said Sibyl 


keep 


es, but there is no keeping out 


way,’ said Basil ‘He is always 


S eking whom he m L\ devour.” 
‘n sounded from the lawn. 
let us be 


on the march, 


ntlemen 


» three ge 


the 
ladies watehed it 


went out, and pre 
hunt moved on. 
out of sight. but 


Sibyl turned from the window she 
| Marguerite. 


one 


has gone to pray that they may 
* said Narka, 
answer to her exclamation of surprise. 


a Does she 


» devoured by the wolf,’ 


care so very much, do you 
1k—I mean for Basil 2?” 
“She cares enough, I dare say, to say a 
rayer for him in an emergency 
Sibyl sat down to her tapestry. Narka 
tood looking out at the window. 
“What a blessing it would be if Basil 


were to fall in love with Marguerite!” 


mary 


he one 


Pon. oO ( 
it Narka 
she said 


Bas 


and look 


»>sometimes 


[ should 
Don't von 
ed to make Oo 
The Pri 


hat a woman never could 


neess used 


make her i 
til he Pe 


Sibyl raised one hand, and let 


man co ild 


il arop 


cvhtiy on the canvas with a gesture ol 


utler amazement 
To think 


should not be lieve 


tbat all women 


you of 


Basil capable 0 


f win 
ning any girl he set his lieart on!” she ex- 
claimed ‘Basil, who has everything that 
can make a man charming!” 


‘*Charm is very much a matter of in 
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dividual taste and sympathy,” said Nar 


ka, and she lapsed into silence. Present 
1 e turned from the window, and went 
to t piano, and sat down, running her 


vers over the keys In an impromptu 


vy'e ce Vhich she accompanied at first 


n a low.almost inarticulate murmur; but 


by degrees the tones rose, and the rich 

( e forth its power, uttering in 
m kc the passionate thought that seem 
ed so often folded in Narka’s silence, and 


never expressed itself freely but in song 
Her voice was one of those rare and rich 
truments that combine every quality ; 

it had the warm, mellow tones of a con 
tralto, and the range of a soprano, the 
high notes ringing out with bell-like clear 
ness, the lower soft as oil poured out: it 
was a voice that would have made a for 
tune on the stage. so powerful Il Was, SO 
t, and at the same time of such 
meiting sweetness Narka never looked 
so beautiful as when she was singing, 
ind she would go on warbling and trill 
r hours, never tired, like a bird 


ose natural speech was sone. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


THE wolf hunt proved a failure. The 
sportsmen came home without having 
seen or seented the game of which they 
had gone in search. It had been discov 
er however, that a peasant in one of 


Larchoff's villages had trapped a cub two 
dint efore, and earried it off to his fa 
ther in the village bevond Yrakow. This 


discovery was a great relief to the popu 


lation, and calmed their terrors by giving 
a natural explanation of the premature 
appearance of the unwe 
+] 
I 


icome visitor. It 
vide ntly the mother that had come 


t 


1 F } en, ] 
aown to took tor her stoien cup 


\ll the same,” Narka remarked, ‘*] 


wish the week were 





past, and that w 
were safe over the adventure.” 

‘You don’t seriously believe that it 
forebodes evil, mademoiselle ?” said M. de 
Beauerillon, looking at her with amused 
ineredulity. 

‘‘T seriously believe in precedent and 
tradition,” replied Narka. ‘‘ It is a thing 
inprecedented for the wolf to come down 
before the snow without some calamity 
suddenly following. In the Prince's child- 
hood a wolf was seen in the village one 
night in October, and the next day a fire 


broke out, and two-thirds of the 


were burnt down.” 

“That is conclusive evidence. 
lv; the wolf was evidently an 
rv,” observed M. de Beaucrillon, ¢ 

‘It is very well for you to laugh, 
ton,” said Sibyl; ‘‘ but you have vy 
perstitions in Burgundy too, and 
of precedents that everybody at Bi 
lon beheves in. I wish we wer ( 
of the week.” 

‘A week is the limit of the da 
said Gaston, with provoking e . 
‘Tf it is not fulfilled within that t 
wolf is voted a false prophet ¢ 

‘It so happens that hitherto it 
has been fulfilled within the wes 
plied Sibyl. 

M. de Beauerillon in his. seeret 
hoped that it would be fulfilled this 
He was beginning to feel the } 
deadly dull that it would have 
merey if the wolf brought any cha 
enliven things. Even a fire in 
lage would be better than nothi G 


ton had only been three weeks at Y) 
and it was palling on him horribl 
magnificent vastness of the castle, th 
barie splendor of the interior, the in 
sity of the grounds, the immensity « 
forest, the seale of immensity 01 
everything within and without was 
structed, made the sense of desi 
produced by the smallness of the so 
element proportionately immens« 
immobility of life in this enormous } 
with its galleries as long as streets, a 
rooms as big as courts, and its halls as 
vast as ordinary squares, was overy« 
ing. There were seve nty servants in the 
household, but they made no more lift 
the place than the flies on the p 
M. de Beauerillon sauntered throug 

vast apartments, and smoked cou 
cigars, and felt as if he were wa 

an enchanted castle where every bods 
under a spell of somnolence. Basi 

an excellent host, and did all he could 
to wake up the sleeping inhabitants, 
Basil himself was under the spell. H 
did not understand the need for beit 
ways awake; he went spasmodical]y 
mercurial activity to absolute idl 
from hunting a wolf, and similar out 
exercises, to lounging by the hour on 

flat of his back with a cigar in his mout 
he spent hours dreaming and writing 
his private study, emerging thence in 
ternate moods of high excitement and 








NARKA. 


ind melancholy. M. de Beaucril- winters there, and had masters 
fond of his brother-in-law, there chiefly that I learned singing 


is very ; 
Basil, for Princess had me 


lid not understand him: taught by a great 


W hat a delig 


Was and hie \ Ld d enjoy 


phvsieal strength and reckless ian master from Rome. 
1 to hi 


im more a woman ful man he 
tessons! We used to vo twice a week to 


eood to me' 


seeme 
man, acreature m ide of econtrad c 
of impulses, of passionate emotions the opera—your aunt was so 
tl eSs l was 


She was an angel, the Prine 


rorerations. 
after the hunt, Marguerite and always sorry she was not Russian 
As they pass Marguerite smiled a 


come soon to France and stay 


out for a ride 

the village, Narka pointed out 

where she and hye y mother re she said [do so long to conver 
Sibyl’s marriage ‘That would be a cruel trick to pla 
take me to pay a visit to me I should be either sent to Siberia 


must 
or put into a dungeon for the 


Larik as soon as. she’s well rest of my 
‘said Marguerite. ‘* When will life 
‘Oh! I did not mean a religious con 
. few days, I hope,” Narka re- version; I meant to convert you to being 
voking pleased and grateful. ‘‘She a little more French and a little less R 


much better this last week, and sian. They would not put vou 


good nights: that is why IL have for that 
if me in prison 


le to stay at the castle. It is sel ‘No, they would not pu 
t her rheumatism is so bad at this forthat. But ought you not to be satisfied 
, poor dear mother! with having converted Sibyl?) Don't you 
to some German think she is a very creditable convert ?” 

{ e has many here 


she not £o 
‘**On the whole: butsh 


said Marcuerite. 
ht: and I hope some day sies still; 


she maintains, for instance, that 


the climate here is better than in France, 


ible to take her to Aix-la-Chapelle 

day sounds vague,” Narka added, 
‘y to a look in Marguerite’s face; 

ve are waiting on a legacy that is he belief that a paternal Muscovite 


es, she ous 


that she never felt so cold in St. Peters 


burg as she does in Paris She also clings 


»to us from an old relative of mo- government is the best in the world 
I have never seen him, so it is There is only one point on which her con 
to version is entirely satisfactory She ad 
re pe rfection 


ical of me to look forward 
$ And the doctor mitsthat Freneh husbands a 


iG. 

his money—is it 

sme Aix would do wonders for my Would it be hopeless to try to convert 
op.” you to that belief, Narka ?” 


And then you will come on and spend r 


(Juite ‘ spoken v¢ 
aut ‘*How heartily yo 
wonder you owe a gr 


itumn at Beaucrillon and the winter 
is 
at would be a charming 
ne,” said Narka, smiling, ‘‘ but mo 


r has a great desire to spend a month 


pro has Ing stolen away 
she must have been te 

‘* And not to me only Her departure 
left all these poor pr ople” claneing round 


Munich, her native place, and then to 
‘at the merev of the 


i little tourin Germany; and [don't over the country 
whether the legacy would admit of Jews and the bureaucrats, who prey on 
itanda journey toFrance. Though, them like wolves.” 
1 our simple habits, a little money ‘** But don’t the Prince and Basil protect 
them ?” 

‘Basil does what he ce: 


As to the Pri 


ould go a long way.” 

Marguerite had lost sight of this fact in 
Narka’s position, that she and her mother not much power. 
nearly always at St. Petersburg looking 


very poor, dependent almost w holly 
1 the generosity of the Zorokoffs, who after the future. Meanwhile tle stano 
voi, who is a grasping, cruel man, has it 
all his own way: he and Larchotf are in 


d given them a cottage and a large 
len. 
But you have travelled already?” league—a pair of devils.” 
Marguerite said. ‘The Prince must be a very odd man,” 
‘*T have been to St. Petersburg several confidential 


times with the Princess; we spent some 


Marguerite said, looking 
‘‘My maid tells me stories about his go- 





wn, eel 





country 








LAPINLUESS 





) Weed, than HIs san 
He eps evel In COMmmotion 
{ e } s here He ne 
bed or undresses at night; he 
i drops asleep in a chair, sitting 


every now and then he falls 


f 


! 1 ) ys himseli on the 
enil st Ss up, seizes his 
iVS Desi him, rushes to 

i res out a the night 

eS his i! 1eS, 1 ishing to th 
es of the hous as Tast she can 
t thre Ing OP the windows with 

1 re is can make Ne) | rvland 

d the great d ilty to prevent 

ne st time; they said you 

i | O ener ind they 

Lt not Kno iat to Say to you to 

cuerite eyes grew round with 

ment And is that why the 
ina \ 1 SUC! Hurry 

( that h nething to do 

s fl He savs | can never 

M1 Lt uch here vithout ex 

hims fire-arms, and he pr 

S protec hntot iliage against 

und Lare rf} 

or \ ) pass for a luna 

Frane d Marguerite, her face 


Isabelle was alive 


) ) UC Ne) Kept him in or 
He gave her his ord once that he 
l not shoot at the night for a month; 
e 1 e jumped out of bed and 
d his re river thro oh the window 
is he ¢ is ot the Princess 

lin and ¢« ht him in the act, and 
ul thet ee ASI epand dream 
a d no ention oO breaking h S 





bed: but pre 

e and all of us heard a noise from 

rs of some one |] ling in pain. 

i rushed out to see what was the 
1d there in the middle of the hall 

e Prince whipping himself with all 
it, and roaring like a bull. He 
ian ro t ep ith remorse 
wing broken his word, and felt he 
et up and whip 1 iself as he would 


had one of the servants whipped for 
inginthesame way. The Princess 
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every 






besought him to stop, but he 


he went on whipping 


and yel 
had given himself the 


number 
. 4] 


proper, and then hi 


he thought 


to bed: 





DAC 


Marguerite was seized wit] 


moderate fit of laug 
rein in her horse and fo at a loo 
till it Why, le as 


maniac in Charenton!” she 


was over 
any 
} 1 
ed, when she was able to spe 
‘He Is 


4] 
but his eccentricities are a 


ak. 

a little eecentrie,” s: dd 
less. The Princess kept them 
. : sn 
bounds, and so did Sibyl in a 
paling 


**T don't 
They cantered on a littl 


vonder you miss Siby 


speaking. 
‘There is one wood thing that 

to me out of Sibyl’s departure,” Na 
sumed ‘It has led to mothe 

You ean't oO 

to sympathize with the 


living in the village. 
sufferings « 


ple, and help them, until you con 
enough to share them: we never 
them so long as we are in a 
? 


of | 


fool's pan 
ixury and ease. The pain of 
is like every other pain; nothing 
sonal experience can make us ul 
it, and teach us the 
It is 
to realize cold from 


He ne 


could give him the physical sei 


kind of rel 
like a man born in the tropies 
a deseription 
ver could do it. No deseri 
feet and hands tingling and perish 
blood chilled in his veins, of eyes b 
and smarting in a bitter icy wind 
must leave the tropics and go up i 


Northern 


means. 


climate to 
To live in a great palace : 
luxury and abundance of every 
like living in the tropies. I neve 
ized 


know what 


what our wretched peasants | 


endure until I came to live ar 


in the village, and saw how tl 


hey 
bLuiey 


way—from poverty, from the « 


mate, from ignorance, and, abovea 
the cruelty of the Jews and the 
ment officials.” 


‘*But is there no redress ? 


Is ther 


justice to be had for them ?” 


‘Father Christopher-keeps telling the 
they will get justice in the next world 

‘* Even in this there are laws to prot: 
the God | 


not left Himself without witnesses on tli 


weak against the strong. 


earth.” 





: . 
instead of hatred. 


ler where His witnesses are in 


ond 


Narka li: 


1 whv does He let th 


ed and destroved 


’ protested Marg 


n-trodden 


patient, heroically 


and sufferings of oth ackhnow let 


passionate irony im Narka’s her somethi 


ided more bitter than the words disappointme: 
tacit consent, put thei 
we are trying to make the l 
less hard on the 
‘Don't you think 


less to sulfer now 


thousand years ago: or 


i. France, I dare say, thanks to your home 
In those 


vard 


mus Revolution 
Oh, Narka! you eall it clorious ? That 
1] pain -pror. wh thea , > 
I a | ror, wren ne peopl 
ip against and murdered the 
Marcuerite felt again that v: 


sion Which had made her more 


inl: ‘ r fp NI « lr 
SHPTINK @wWay Trom Warka 
lhe people rose against a reign of riders were st 
mny that had ended by driving them to come from 
Would that Russia could follow up their horses an 
le of France, and have her rev- a moment the 
the road had 
. } 1 1 
rguerite was shocked at the passion- and said somet] 
itred expressed in Narka’s tone and de ntly alarmed Na 
iS 5 but she re members d her father turn back. vhen some I 
caused her to ch inge 


the servant 


went on 


ypping on the road into exile, and her from 
ng brother dying in Siberia, and re- her intention, and she 
sion gave way to pity ‘“What has happened?” inquired Mar 
‘If vou ever make a revolution in Rus- guerite 

she said, ** let it Ve a revolution of ** He does not kno . but he saw Sophie 
e, not of hate.” Gorff running from the road without 
Narka laughed. ‘‘ And burst ourchains anything on her head 
go them.” ‘*Was she running from the wolf, de 
There is nothing love might not do if you think 
‘*That is 


KISSL1 


not likely: the wolf would 


her.’ Narka stopped 


people would only believe in it,” said 
Marguerite; ‘“‘if only they would let it have been pursuing | 
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her horse again and hesitated; but after 


a Short pariey with the groom she rode 
on agail 

Sophie is out of harm's way now, at 
any rate she d Dmitri saw her 
cros Lhe road te ird her own house. 
W CO l ive been 2?” 

Moved by lingering curiosity, they both 
cast a backward clance toward the forest 
As they looked, they heard the report of 
a ¥ 

Who can be shooting at this hour 
exclaimed Narka It must be as black 
iS ni¢ n the forest.’ 


Presently they saw the figure o 


a man 


f 
carrying a gun emerging Trom the road 


adjoin ne the park 

‘It is Basil, I do believe,” said Mar 
cruerite I dare sav it was he who 
f) ned Soplile * She ealled out and 


made signs with her whip, but Basil held 
on his Way, and strode across the park 
\ out looking round 

Lio aa ¢ nm not to hear!” said 


Perhaps he hears, but does not want 
to come « of his way.’ 

‘Ts he suc 1 boor as to do that? No 
Frenchman alive would be capable of 


anything so rude,” protested Marguerite, 


Narka’s face positively beamed as she 
looked at her. ‘* You think Frenchmen 
gallant? You think 
Russ ms are poors : 

‘IT think Basil is behaving like a boor, 
and | shall tell lim so,’ said Mareue rite, 
with the pre ttiest show of offend d dignity. 

Narka gave a light laugh that sounded 


+ 4 { 


to stop a few minutes here,” 





Marg ierite said, as the vy came to the little 
Catholic chapel “Do you mind going 
on alone, and leaving Dmitri to mind 
my horse 7?” 
Vhy may I not wait and come in 
vith vou?” said Narka 
‘Oh! if you don't mind.” 

They both alighted and went in. 

The chapel was mié rely an oratory atl 
tached to the house where Father Christo 
pli r lived It had been built for him by 
the Vrineess when his office of tutor to 
Basil came toan end. The Roman Catho- 
lics at Yrakow were few, and these with 
others seattered through neighboring vil 
lages on Prince Zorokoff’s estates were 
the persons who profited by the old 


priest’s ministry. His congregation was 











composed chiefly of foreigners pre 
and servants—residing in familir 
ing in the villages; but, small as j 
gave him a good deal to do, owit 
distances over which it was seatter 
had to visit the sick in places a 
off, and these distant visits were 
the vhips that Larchotf held « 


father’s head 





aa 


They atfor 
seinblanee of truth to the el io'e 
elyting whieh Larchotf was e 
threatening to bring against 
Which in Russia is reearded as a 
crime, visited, like high treason, 
penalty of death. 

The little chape l was almost dar} 


Was no light but the red glow of tl 


tuary Jamp. <A few worshippe 
knee ing in the shadows, Walling | t 
ther Christopher to come into the « 
sional Marguerite knelt down at 
tar rail,and was at once absorb« 
devotions. Narka, froma prie-di 
behind, watched her with an odd 
of admiration, envy, and satis 
The faith that could thus absorb a 
being in an instant must be very stro 
too strong to be shaken by any ¢ 
feelings, by any mundane interes 
any promptings of passion. Nai 
had a glimpse into Marguerite’s 


K 


and that olimpse had shown her, be 


the light, ¢ 


hild-like exterior, a woman « 
dowed with a supernatural creed 
makes the weakest creature invulne 
against self, fitting her to cope victo 

ly with perils against which mere nat 
strength is frail and faithless How 
vently the girl prayed! In the red 

of the lamp above her Narka could s 
her lips moving rapidly. She envie 
being able to pray like that. But 
easy for Marguerite to do so; it was ¢ 
for her to believe in God's love, and « 
Him Father, and ask that His will mig 
be done. He had been a father to 
and His will had been always kind 
loving. He had not tried her faith 
injustice and cruel wrong; He had 
confounded her hope and turned it to d 


iit 


spair. This loss of faith in an Almight 
love was perhaps the bitterest suffer 


which the hard ways of God and man 
flicted on their helpless victims, Nar! 
thought, as she watched the happy young 
French girl praying. 

They had not been many minutes in tli 
chapel when Father Christopher enter 
from the sacristy, and after kneeling a 


MARTHA 


before the tabernacle, went 
essional 


erite stood up, and whispered t 


Vould the re be time for me Lo 


to confession now 


adison Crowder was not mistaken 
oirl in all 
Now 


KhHOW 


is the finest 


urtha Reid w: 


on round about Ivy's Bridge 


Reid herself was obliged to 


fine girl, ju ‘ V 1 as 


( Vas a 


n Crowder did: for although only 


vears old had heard from him 


she 


Yr DOVS., and at least one 


vords that were very peremp 


he ine present argument 


' ] 1] . at 
Madi ‘ r, Staiwat 


il 
contrast W 1 Martha, petite 


ind slender, had little hope to win 


iidest of three boys ! children of 
ywed mother he 
little 


gx force of three or 


vas Managing only 


NY their farm, whereon was a 
four hands be 
he white boys People said that 
the brother, was a better 


next 


than he, who, as was known gen 

had some ambition to be a clerk in 
store preparatory to mer 
unt, and that if 
er's good judgment and steadiness of 
that the 


smaller. Still, 


pecomine a 


was owing mainly to 


rpose crops made were not 
Madison was SO po 
and 
that 
ind wished him well 
Che sandwiched be 
en t The 
Josiah Reid having died when Martha, 
r only ehild, an infant, he had 
Miss Crowder, an aunt of Madi 


s, and everybody said that the child 


bh manners so obliging in all 


iborly offices everybody liked 


Crowders were 
vo large plantations. wife 
was 
irried 
been reared more dis 


d not have 


etly or affectionately by her own mo 


er had she lived. The father, poor in 
s youth, had remained a bachelor until 
er forty. A good man in the main, the 

» high value that his mind had always 
et upon the possession of property be- 
ame higher and higher as his own ac 
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REID'S LOVERS 


assentec 


home 


Lime arew 1 


He 


ana i@ Was reasonandily 


cumulated and the 


t part from it loved h 


fe who had been cont 


both sets of her aut 


Honest 


the best exemplar f 


very 


men; and the oider nad 2 


the His 
] rt 
Duba 


more resolute PUPPOst 


DOovwoay 


man in possession or expectation of 
LpPpronr naling His 


ohite He w 
t Madison Croy 


property equal 


should wed 1 qaau as 


Kho der 


r and whenever the vouths 


is mentioned in the family, his 
1 1 } 
ler evineed the hostility that would 


have peel much more pronounced but 
for the voung lover's relationship to his 
Madi 


Vithh 


f 


Knowing old Mr. Re 
son would 
Martha if he 
But Lhave 


recall that Where such Vili as 


could msel 


ll Leo ild 


Martha 


have ! hh 


noticed more times tha 


Reid is concerned, no amount of sense or 


observation Stops a youn 


He had 


Lhe 


Y man on that 


11ne ¢ mareh never a ed Mar 


tha if she returned 


that is. not so fully in 


f his voice, looks of his eves, manners of 


every She treated him like 


service 
of the beaux vith that 
that 1s most 


His 


mention 


coraialits 


politest 


aging to an ardent lover. 


whom he could not but 


warned hil 


ject sometimes, ever 
the indulgence of hopes which 


Martha’s feelings might become in 
could never be compassed auripng the 
of her father 

The plantation on the other side 
River, and 1} 


tending to the Oveechee 


cluding the store at the bridge, was own 
ed by the Fittens, mother and son, the for 


mer apparently sixty and the latter thirty 
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five years of age, who, removing from 


somewhere in South Carolina, had pur 
chased this prope rty and been resident 
thereon for five or six years The store, 
built by the former owner, had been en 


larged somewhat, and being on the high 


wav leading from the court-house of the 
county to that of the adjoining county 
east, and about equ distant from both and 


from Dukesborough, had lately been hon 


ored by having a post-office The mother, 
a paie, plain, reticent Womah, seemed to 
render to her son entire subservience, 


w 


which it was believed that he exacted in 
return for having raised the family, as he 
claimed, from very humble beginnings to 
its present exalted state. They had a 
gang of rather unlikely negroes, with 
which the son ran the plantation, and in 


spite of the diversity of occupations, he 


succeeded a mindantly at both 

Madison Crowder in all of his dreams 
about a clerkship had never thought of 
Mr. Fitten in that connection, for among 
other reasons that he believed he had for 
not liking him was an assurance of his 
mind that his intention ever since his first 
removal to the neighborhood had been to 
marry Martha Reid if he could Within 
this last vear she had sprung into woman 
hood, and there was little doubt upon any 
body’s mind that at this particular time 
he was soliciting her with the full consent 
of her father. Madison, therefore, was 
much surprised one day when the mer- 
chant, on his way home from Mr. Reid’s, 
drew up his horse, and calling him from 
work in his field, informed him that he 
had discharged the clerk he had had; and 
then he offered to him the position fora 
wace that Was quite above what the youth 
had hoped to get at first anywhere 

“Why, Mr. Fitten, I—I never thought 
you—I never dreamed of such a thing.” 

Ah! Somebody told me, leastways 
my ‘membrance is somebody told me, 
you had a idee of learnin’ to be a mer- 
chant, an’ were a-tryin’ to git a place in 
a sto’ in town. Maybe I were mistak 
ened ‘3 

‘No, sir, you were not mistaken.  I| 
mean to say that I was not expecting you 
to [ didn’t in fact know that you ex 
pected to part with Will Evans, Mr. Fit- 
ten, and—”’ 

‘Will's a good boy, a good *nough boy, 
but I don’t think that Will have the—Ill 
say the talons for to bea merchant. What 
I want in my business, Madison, is for my 
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clerk to have talons for the busin¢ 
in perusin’ around, my mind haves 

you; that is, a-powidin’ your no 
that way Ef not, why, in co’se 

‘When must I give you my a 
Mr. Fitten 

‘Tn co’se you want to talk alo 
your ma, an’ possible your aunt 
Reid, and—well, we'll say four da 
you may make it five if you want 
five. Your crop’s laid by, you kno 
Jappy, if he git pressed in gethe: 
why, you know, Mad’s’n, we can a 
him pull through.” 

After some further conversation 
agreed that by the fifth day next 
ceeding Madison was to give notice « 
decision [If such an offer had come 


any ot 


er source, he would have a 
ed eagerly at once As it was, the 
feeling, as Mr. Fitten rode away 
poignant pain al the thought of assun 
toward him a relation of admitted sub 
dination. Yet for some time past he } 





been almost without hope to win Mai 


tha Reid, for even if she should retum 
feeling—a result she had never given 
reason to expect—he well knew that s 
would never wed without her fat 
consent, and that could never be 


ten for him, at least so long as he co 


tinued so poor in the matter of propert 
As for thanking the man who had 


have done, he was very far from th 


Instead, as he went on slowly to his m 


ther, he felt some resentment, he cou 
scarcely have told for what. His ll 


made the offer to him, which he ought to 


it 


ther, after some reflection, said that per 


haps it was best for him to accept 


would be a start in the way of his long 


indulged ambition, and if, upon better a 


quaintance with the man, he should 1 


crow to like him, he at all events would 


be learning the new business and beco 


ing qualified for a satisfactory positio: 


elsewhere. 

‘IT don’t know what to say about 
Madison,” said his aunt on the next « 
‘‘Me an’ Marthy were both took by su 
prise when Mr. Reid told us last nig 
that Mr. Fiften was going to make you 
offer.” 

‘“ What did Marthy say, aunty ?” 

‘*She said—that was when me and | 
were by ourselves, for she said noth 
before her pa; but when he went out s 
said that ef she was in your place a: 


wanted to go to clerking, she'd believ: 


MARTHA 


But she 


and she 


» further from home 


back Immegiate, hasnt 


to You 


ve freck went told you, Madison, to 


your name me sence. 


vour heart too much on 
but go long and do the 
ef they wasn’t no secha 
ove the child the same 
but 
do that 
family Mr. Reid’s words 


vas my own child; 
ow as well as I 
aw Your maand Jappy 


maybe it’s best, and may 


Martha, 


was brief 


interview with 


vs afterward 
it she 
tv: that 
alWays polite, Was ney 
but 
that 
humbling infe 
the 


Was Wanting in 


on her part, 


pronounced ; he 


ery 


ht he could see she 


rn zed the 


to which contem 
{ change was already be 
He 


would 


As 


ng to subject him. 
ier hoped that 


ention the subject first. 


she 


did not, he said, 
I've been thinking of clerk 
for Mr. Fitten.” 
So ma tells me.” 
Yes, Jappy can manage now 
home very well—better than 
[ must say, an’ I’ve been 
uking for some time that I'd 
ce to get into some other busi 
ess, in town, Augusta, or 
somewhere.” 
“Yes. Had you made any 
ffort that way, Madison ?” 
Why, no; that is, not much. 
| thought I would this fall. And so here 
omes Mr. Fitten’s offer. It took me by 
surprise. For somehow I didn’t think 
Mr. Fitten Well, the fact is, the whole 
ing surprised me.” 


or 


She smiled so faintly that he was sorry 
e had mentioned the matter. Then he 
Are you going ?” she asked, evidently 
tt expecting so speedy a departure, yet 
sevidently not disappointed. 
‘ Well,” he soliloquized, after leaving 


If I had 


e house, ‘*‘ it’s hard to be poor. 


lf, or a third, or even a quarter of the 
roperty of that old fellow, he shouldn't 


ive her. 


It’s all old man Reid’s doings 
inyhow; but good-by, good-by, good-by.” 
Three times he said these last words; 


REID'S 
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and then, as he was about to descend the 


the 
ist left, he saw Martha 


hill, turning for one of 


more View 


mansion he had J 


Standing on the plazza where he had take n 


SAW MARTHA STANDING ON THE PIAZZA 


At that 
also turned and entered the house. 


his leave of her. moment she 


I] 


i ’an di h’my Save bleed 


N yel 
N’an dad: h’my Sov-ring d—’ 


Humph! Dat boy done put me out an’ 
my hime out, bofe un us.” 

Such conversion into spondees of the 
iambies of this sweet old hymn, and such 
abrupt breaking down of the last word in 
the opening distich, need explanation, of 
course, 

Shortly after Madison Crowder had set 
in Mr. Fitten, the latter had hired 
from Mr. Reid, for the purpose of waiting 
about the house and the store, a negro lad 
named Isaac, who, though good for little 


with 
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POON & 


ierto ce ipon the 
Kitten said that a 


e Madison should 


rk, and as he owned none 


he purpose, he ott 


price that Mr. Reid, 


remons 


red Tor 
Isaac a notwithstand 
trance of the 


Mrs. 


Ss new 


ing some humbie 
father, endorsed by 


Martha 


aie ohted 


Reid and 
role 


» arts of his 


accepted In thi Isaac 


and advanced l 


ness to that degree that he Was becom 


bus 


ing somewhat of an aristocrat, 


not only 


among the Fitten negroes, but the rest in 


iborhood The store was on the 


from the bridge, and the mansion 


second, about three hundred yards 


Isaac waited on both. 


oce his first visit home, 


SIOn oO} 
i I i 


s father Gt was a Sunday morn 


before his eabin door, 
mulberry, his Bible 
M rece rs 
He 


My a& Ssimpie salu 


hymn-book 


his side 


tool by 


about an hour 


‘ Vou 


Izik, 


| carde d head, 


te not overworn shirt, and other 


Kea AL HIS SON S We 


idencer of ! VPis¢ 
Leastways 
tL vou come 


ly 
ldv, J 


to cde 


couldn't 
house an’ 
needs you, yvour 
times W har 
Mis 
How 
urse Mad’s'n 
"On jes splend d daddy 
W ho splendid 
Why, Marss 


Mad sh 


vay up 


Mis’ 


yonder, an 


Fittn 
so do his 
yvoung man he wait on his 
I waits on Marse Mad’s'n 

Ant'ny and Nieltole 


: se ; “ ; 
your mammy las week dat when dey seed 


Umph! 


humph 


. nape . ‘4 
you, as dey was a-comin Tum de mill, you 


wuz a-braggin’ what fine qual'ty victuals 
dey feeds you on, an’ how big you is in 


genil ‘mong dem Fitt’n niggers.’ 


‘IT jes a-runnin’ on wid de 
daddy.” 

* Jes runnin’ on Den dey do 
per you so mons ous pow ful? As 


Kitth niggers, dey show fer de 
dey ain't fed like marster’s nige 
you does look fat and greazy, 

‘Il waits “bout de house, an 


gits de moest plenty 
‘Umph! humph! An’ dey tr 
to sweep up de 


sto. does de 


now, sir, you be mons’ous pitt 
de furder white folks trusses ) 
ticklererer you git, an’ don’t 
thin’ stick to you dar.” 


sy Daddy, | 


youn’ mammy 


wan't foteh 


** Let ‘lone me’n’ your mamn 
you *pen’ on fetehin’ up. Y 
ketechin’ de cowhide, an’ m: 
broke up payin’ vou out o 


my takin’ whut hide de sheyiff a 
white people leff on your back 

When aey 
I want 
Not as I can’t eat my ‘lov 


{ 


fer grievin’ atter you, but your n 


vo ‘long nov ken 
uv aSunday like 


you con 


ance oO 


Waht to see 
to hear 
yourself to white an’ black 


sometimes, an’ | 


vou 


how vou gitt'n ‘long 


W hie 


specks to 


eit back, ‘member 

Marse Mad’s’n 
‘An’ Mis’ Fitt’n too, daddy 
‘*No; LI got nothin’ to do ‘lone 

Fitt’n, an’ | 


what 


my 


vot no use fer \ hite 


pompers ter people's nig 


dey own. Go long off wid you 

It was here that old Greene, as 
recorded, failed in his musical endea 
The 


Mr. Fitten, especially when at the Re 


Several weeks passed mout 
where he now visited frequently, had | 
for a while full of praise of the new ¢ 

If it had been 
be attributed to the theme having & 


less so of late, this mig 
Madison Hhew sé 
What he had come to 


ognize as hopeless, with the strengt 


ally become trite 
visited there. 


youth he had ceased to pursue But 
he was seized with a too ardent des 


get money. The contemplation o 
such a man as Mr. Fitten, whose co 
breeding he 
the 
money, and of what such another as 


} 17) 
ness and lil exaggel 


could accomplish by possessio} 
considered himself must fail to obtain fo 
the want of it, induced a resolution to get 
money at the 


which heretofore he had held much mort 


sacrifice of some thi 
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Discuising the disgust, the f 


vhich he ! ye be Nh 


had no indulge, 


iwentiy vork 


the 


the 


to isiaction ol 


he yet persisted in the 


latter penetrated 


{ ontide nee 


vestowed, and it seemed, if not to Mad 
at | ; 


least to his friends, as if he was 


bv kindness to overcome a repul 


n which he could not but recognize in 
Madi 


wheth 


natural 


circumstances to be 


could hardly have said himself 


it was with pain or a sort of pleasure an’ 


it he noticed the 


en Mr. Fitter 
e, and 


fection be my LI aone 


When 


want of al 
Land th 
apparently hes 


tfered many 


is mother, so thin, 
ilthy, Vho 
med as though she 


soon 


Her 


fs, but had not | r V hie 


scovered., either energy or 


ouse was decently kept, and 


re provided for as h 


‘marked 


together aione Si 


Was, he 
pecomine 
as 


>son ti 


lady 


to Madisé 


hard 


ved Madiso 


some apparent gratl 


’ 
happened 


when they 


1e would talk with 
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ision to her gr 


sons 1 { 


ame, yé 


+} “tf 


an affection tor 


nane SS had come to her 


itely he had observed 


mother and son 


ate conversation, 


hey had peen wee p 


Kstrangement of these radual 


men, g 


came more pronounced, though 
words 


the 


ading to hostile 
several oeec eash, though 


iSLONS 


In qual ties inconsiderable, was found to 
but both agreed that 

" omission on Madison's 

part, Isaae rotten the key and taken 
{ Madison repre ssed as well as he could 
elt the 
ind manners of his employer, mean 
that the 


had been appropriated by himself 


In changed 


mMaien 


he believed, a suspicion 


us indignat vas inereased when at 


LOn 


the end o »>vyear. on M idison S Claim Ol 


last three months, 


1 . 
had 


ages for the 


In Ut! 


promised Ith Case 


additional w 
Mr. F 


partialls 


v itten beginning 


Ni 


ViLiell 1© 


S services 


should increase ie as expected, the 


merchnan IK if 
sir,”’said Madison, solilo 


as Mr 


Into the 


‘Never mind 


but aloud Kitten went out 


aoor les ne shed room, 


-even With you vel 

Mr. Fitten, 
vho he supposed had gone to the man 
at the front piazza 


tone 


minutes afterward 


sion, appeared steps, 


line, said, in a of entire con 


and eal 
fidence and friendliness, ** Mad’s’n I spect 
a letter from Stovall and Simmons this 
fer 


ed 


mornin’ “bout buyin’ some wool ‘em 
None nuver come, did they 


oa bi 


vou of 


any had ecome Is iould have told 
Mr. Fitten 
So I knowed,. ‘ithout you's a-forgot 


Ni 


<1 


it ll come to-morrow, | 


Then he turned 


ver mind 


rec again and pro 


ceeded to the house 


The mail, earried by a boy on horse 


back, came shortly after breakfast, and 


was usually opened by Madison, who was 


Lo be 
er On 
ings Mr 


Madison did not ask if the expected letter 


wont at the store before his employ 


several of the following morn 


Fitten received the bag himself. 


Indeed 
Line 


had come none except necessary, 
conversation 
A 
a sense also of something like that of 

¢ 


and that briefest, was 


held between the two sense ol 


how 
fear 
the losing of manhood, took possession O 
Madison. So 


a few days afterward he 
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said abruptly, to his employer, 
ten, I think we 
Don't 
Mad’s’n. 
to 


MN mind to send Izik bae 


better part, sir 


know but what vou r 


Things here haven't bee 


suit me lately somehow In 


le 4 


K LO DIS rh 


an’ by good rights they ought to 
vestigashin o 


All 


world 


some few things 

right all 
the to larn Nn 
dis’pintments. Tommy \W 
W onder how he'd su 


step over to his mother’s house to 


all parts right 


lives in an 
with 


Wanta place, 


an’ have achat with her'n’ him 
This was a Monday evening. 
had been at his mother’s the day 
and while there she said to him 
it both to Mr. Fitten 
not to stay there with the feelings 


owed and I 
he admitted to entertain toward h 
ter supper, before returning to thi 
he lingered a short time with Mrs 
W 


more than ¢ 


her son having gone to the 
Her manner seemed 
and affectionate 

i et well 
night, Madison,” 


bling voiee, as he 


tel] 


she said, 


as COOKE 


you 
with 
rose 


to LO 


be to breakfast in the morning, a 


now so bad. Good by POOU-DY 
been a great deal to me since vou 
and I 


God A’mighty bless you, Madison! 
With eyes overflowing she turn 


here, sha’n’t forget vou 


the steps, whither she had followe« 
and going to her chamber, knelt 
bed and sobbed aloud. 

** Mistiss,”’ 


about herage, then coming into the roo 


said her woman, Rach: 
‘*for de Lord’s sake git up an’ stop so1 
o dat eryin’. Look like you gwine g1 
yourself to death ‘bout dat boy.” 

Oh, Rachel! Rachel!” she said, sutfer 
ine herself to be raised up, 
all he’s been to 


“you do} 


know me. Help m« 


bed.” 
Il 
hour before’ breakfast 


Half 


next morning, while Madison was ar) 


an 


ving his clothes in his trunk, and Isaa 
chopping wood preparatory to maki 
fire in the stove, Mr. Fitten, accompal 
by young W heeler, whose service he | 
P) 
ceeding into the store, he called Madiso 
and in ** Mad’s’n 
wouldn't of thought you’d of done wha 
you done about the deffernce betwix’ us 
Our ric’ lections was deffernt bout my rais 


engaged the night previous, came. 


a low tone said: 





MARTHA RE 


termined 


but I 


ve 1t your way ri 


aces: vere cae 


itherh have 


id hurted: but vou oughtn t 


woo DD 
it 7s SO 
inner vas compounded ot the 


omplaininge and the kindly ad 


I don’t understand you, Mr. Fitten,” 
swered Madison, turning pale 

Not so loud. 
the fire in the shed-room 
the 
letter. 


Look at that Izik picked 


Madison took paper, which was a 


consumed Enough was left 
destroyed to see that it had been sent 


m Stovall and Simmons, and purported 


enclose a fifty-dollar note, which the 


ters had marked so as to identify it if 


+ 


St or 
ed. 
‘That negro lies, sir.” 
‘You Mr 


stolen. The young man shud 


Ike,” called Fitten, 


re. 


» to the house, bundle up your rags, take 


“come 


Now you, sir, put down that axe, 


ID'S LOVERS 


Mars 


iont sen rie howe 


marster don t 


messenge Ker ef 


Marse 


a-cons ant 


Mad’s’n 
But 


dat money, an’ he 


daddy will been ‘eusin’ 


me to you he know | 


know whar 


nuver got 
‘tis dis minute : 
You lying scoundrel ! 
\s he 
to his heels. 
*Mis-ter Fitten,” 
derstand 


started toward him the latter took 


‘IT don't 


packed my 


uli- 
I’ve 
what | 
here 


this business. 
nave 


1} 
1] 


ll search this place 


things in my trunk, except 


On my back : but come 1n ana 


take them out, and we 


through and through 
| pass over tl pal ful seene, during 
the search and after, when the money was 


found caref illy concealed beneath 
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ttom the 
the 
voung 


of Mi 


lined 


inhappy vouth, 


Mad 


son LOOKS 


i 


t Tommy Wheeler, at Mr. Fitten 


seemed as one just awakened from a 


unfulsleep. Suddenly hesaid, ‘*Good- 


Tom,” then immediat from 


ely went 


uver | said the new 


| knowed he were proud, an’ had 


msous ambition for but Td 


money, 


ver of blieved that of him 


NO lommy, atever you do, don't 


this business, an’ ’mem 
Mad’s'n C 


r that 


about 


ised rowder o° nothin’ 


d as appeared Mr. Fitten’s re 
ment of his |] 


little 


Lion 


the disappoint 


Madison. there 


SOM 


ropes 
aoubt 
that 


had 
{ 


er must 1 


eel in view of ther 


he 


Then there was the 


uh 
had 


con 


ho would have been, if 


aqaaread, Dis rival 


Dnt ; ; 
hALLON Llial 


Isaac had cleared himself of 
suspicions that had been put upon 


ited as he 


vould not have been wil! 


he 


vas to the Reids,to have 


any enemy, of whatever rank, in that 


house iold Only a fey weeks before he 


had addressed Martha through her father, 


she asked time for con 
w that her 
and he 
Martha 
Madison would 


had 
ff 


and Lho i¢h 


sideration of his offer, he kne 


father wi h constant advocate, 
whatever 
id for 
Upon the whole, therefore, he 
ought to be erat 


partiality 


hoped that 


might have 1 how 


aisappear 


was not sure but that he 


fied rather than troubled by his miscal 


culations Isaac was more than restored 


to favor 


a neignovoring 


The very next Sunday a negro 


plantation, returning 


m a meeting some miles on the other 


side of the river, reported that he had met 


there with a brand-new suit of store 


coat. breeches, hat, shoes, and, 


your soul, a striped waistcoat; not 
ly so, but that he was perfumed all over 
th cinnamon 


A matte 
Mrs 


rso grave could not be conceal 


ed Crowder, notwithstanding her 


sons avowal of innocence, reme? 
his dislike and his threats toward 
plover, had doubts so apparent 

j would go off and 1 


talked as if he 


turn. It was several days befor 
art to 


lid not ask for Martha, ai 


the he to go aunt, and 


his 


not even see ter 
lief he found that Mrs. Re 


had heard the news that v« rv alte 


» would 
great re 
expre ssed full confidence in his int 
‘* Madison,” 


have even an 


she said, (rreene 


idea, so he says, bu 


Isaac took that money, and getting 
about it, put it in your trunk, and hy 
if God life he 
out the truth.’ 

They had been together but for 
Martha, 


without knocking, entered the roon 


Spares his means 


While when opening thi 
step was firm, but her face was et 
‘* Madison,” 
ing her hand, or making other sal 
told 
went to Mr. Fitten’s that you lo 


she said, without ¢ 


me several times bef 


“you ah 
Is the fact of your ceasing to conv 
owing to that of your finding t 
were mistaken in the feeling you 
you had, or that it is gone ?” 

Her lower jaw trembled, and hei 
were fastened upon him, as he rosé 
Be 


] 
SIOWIL\ 


stood in silence before her 
continued, advancing 


she 


cause if either of these is not the rea 
I want to tell you in the presence Ol 
own aunt, who has been more than 
ther to me, that I did not know how « 
ly I until I 


breaking down under the coars« 


loved you saw your sp 
rule 
I've prayed that your co 
him might 


and I shall blame myself as long as | 


that man. 


nection with not hurt 
for not warning you, as I wanted 
ought to have done, against 
Madison! Madison!” 


She threw her arms around his ne¢ 


him 


pressed her cheek to his for a brief 
ment, then turning, fled from the room 
The next day, about ten of the m 


ing, Greene repaired to the spring at 
foot of the hill, and near the road lead 
toward the bridge. From the thicket ne 
by he cut several young hickories, a 
seating himself on a wash-bench, care! 
ly trimmed them. As the season was ! 
one for providing props for pea and be 
vines, one might have surmised that 
was getting a supply of ox-goads. I 


few minutes Isaac, for whom, partly at his 





MARTHA 


goestion, his master had sent, was heard 
neing AS it to 

ou Izik” 
he urd 


he Was abo pass, 
spoken in sep ilchral tones 

Turning himself toward the 
ne, and seeing his father, he climbed 


fence and went to the 
5 Howdy, 


spring 


daddy Gitt'h steer-poles ?” 


isked, with an unconcern of manner 


it he had not in his mind. 
ut I gitt'n. 


nuver ax¢é d 


Nuver you mind ‘bout wh 
Ole Marse 


m whut he 


Aberham’s Izik 
ewine do wid de sticks he 
ide him 


kvarv. Sposen vou got *bove 


m, ef he wuz a white boy. Ben sech a 
tranger here lately, “low’d maybe you 

ut come dressed up in dem fine close 
Ned tole some 


ouinaSunday at Elom. 


Harrell’s un ‘em he seed 
Leas ways | ben 
nellin’ 
uu got on top oO de fe neh dar Sposen 

ua'd bring dat ‘long anyhow, but couldn't 
ford to war your qual'ty close jes “mong 
jes common niggers. Shoulder dem poles, 


in’ come ‘long wid me in de thicket dar.’ 


de cinnimum on you eyy sence 
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The bov had well learned the terror of 
his father’s ire, and he ruminated rapidly 


advanced toward the spot where 
vere to stop 


’ Dar 


rope trom thS pocké 


Greene, 


how, said 


I ceross a 


en drap down on dem knees 


‘De good Lord, daddy 
Whut zs I done ?” 
‘**Name o’ 


91 , 
pout 


God, boy,” answered the old 


man,as heslowly around 
Dat whut I 
‘ar out eve ry hick ry 
En ef 


cittin’ 


vyrapped Lhe rope 
his wrists I don't 


ewine fin’ out, er w 


know 


in dis thicket on your hide you 


goes to hollerin’, as I see you vour 


mouf ready, | it peat you to death befo’ 


marster, er your Mammy, er any un 
You heern talk o’ 
Well, ’m him 


strenk In de arms 


Ken cit to you. 
Int you 
Lord ‘Il gim me 
ewine to fin’ out whar you got dem close, 
en whut fer.’ 
Then he 


one of the rods. 


raised aloft with both hands 











HARPER 


i | l you « essed troo 

He ) | Ss arm d ten n ites 
ut i atlie i on re i ng 
eisu ind peacefu vether up to 

ft i 
\ 

11 te of the delay of Martha Reid’s 
inswer to his proposa and the unhappy 
ta of his late elerk, Mr. Fitten was in 

isonably good spirits, especially after 


thie ( n of Isaac with news of how for 
bearing he had been dealt with at home 
for the part he had acted The distress of 
his mother, instead of subtracting from 
his contentment, added to it, perhaps; for 

is resentful in contemplation of his 
rival's superior manners and the grateful 
nflueneces which they had exerted upon 
her to ose happiness he was so selfish 
is LO De ever inditferent. 

Loo e you been cry in’,”’ he said to 
. 2 


evening of the day succeeding 


that « Isaac’s visit home ‘Had the 
! fee for your son, you'd be e@lad, 
inst ) in’ mopin’ about beeause that 
fe ! ut oO mv sto 
| or | trv to iave, the right feel 
ings toward vou and everybody, William: 
‘ int h Tee na as | do about a 
bo i iS as resp il and as kind to 
ne as Madison Crowder was, going away 
is he did rnd to my opmion Wil am, 


iS¢ s going to make more trouble 
than you ve been counting on 
What do you mean he asked, an 





that if Madison Crowder 


f he savs he’s not @ ulty. of 


stealing that money, the end of the busi 


ness has no 


tLecome vet 


A 


Jest ike you aysa prophesvin’, 
spec i] agin me 

fit. T 
h an’ Tommy 
witness that | 


an Nobody ever “cused 


him o’ steal he money were found 


Wheeler ‘Il b’ 


opened 


in S trunk, 


ar 
nuver 
rad stealin 
an’ I’ve nuver told not a human, exceptin’ 
he eal it. 


iuder n words, 


mouth 
ner nothin’ like it, 


my 
with the wo 


0’ you, that did st His actions 
speaks my even ef Td 


i-said ‘em, wl 


Ah 


ich [ didn’t 
well, William, we'll see. That 


pec 


imily of people is poor, but they’re proud, 
und they cot connections that have 
money. That young lawyer that they all 
say is the fastest rising young man in all 
this part of Georgia is kin to him. You 
didn’t know that, did you 
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idn't 


No, | d W hat’s that oot 


With it ¢ He asked this defiantly 
ace discovered anxiety 

‘IT don't know, William—IJ don't 
But if he thinks there’s a fly in 
he'll try hard to find it L vot 


more to say 

She rose and went to her cham 

On the next day, an hour before s 
the afternoon, though in the mi 
Mr. Fitten w 
He 

} 


aid 


ter, being balmy, ass 


the piazza of his store. 
deep meditation that he 


as 


not o 
that a horseman had ridden to one 
hitehed 


racks, his beast, and 


Hearing advancing footsteps, hie 


and the more visibly when he 


that the comer was Mr. Triplett 


the 


| 


of the county. Ascending the 


steps 


ly, as was his fashion, the latte 


Mr. Fitten, tox 


offered chair, and said, ‘' Fine weat 


\\V i 


r. s 
in friendly words 
breakin’ up ground an’ mendin’ o 
Mr. Fitten.” 

The merehant looked at the 
knew 


otfieer 
he did 


state of the weather or plantatior 


as well as he 


just 


was not the matter to which he oy 


honor of this visit 
‘*Tve got a paper for you, Mr. F 
The paleness on the man’s face 
mention of the paper deepened into 
of the dead when he 


read on the bac 


Statement, 
as Vadison (Crowder by his next fi 


William Moblk Y, William Fit 
¢ te.” 


Vv 


Case, 


‘*Mis-ter Triplett,” said he, appealin 
‘what do it mean ?” 

‘T know nothin’ about it only 
heerd the clerk an’ Squire Mobley say 
Kitten 

** Tnuver done nothin’ to Mad’s’n C 
der to be harasted an’ tried to make 
money for. Whut did Squire Mo 
say ¢ 
the case more’n I know, an’ more’n 
my Wheeler know, which 
thar in the ll eall 
here, an’ you may ask him.” 

‘*Needn’t do that, Mr. Fitten,” ans\ 
ed Mr. Triplett, kindly. [ got 


an’ he 


sto. an 


him 


not 


} 


Like to know what he know ab 
Tor 


‘tall to do ‘ith the case exceptin’ to ser 


the papers that’s give me to serve.” 
‘What did Squire Mobley say 


“Well, now, I ain’t a man that mak 


that’s rood 


But Squire Mobley say 


; 
t 


i 


l 





a practice o° totin’ news, onlest it’s that 


f 


\ bad oO! 


MARTHA REID'S 


we, an he Ot it dead oO 


he told me 1 mout tell you so 


h! hun 
Want, 


ivbe three 
ce half of it 


iph! with quasi con 


| - pose LWo hy inde ra. er 


LOVERS 


RIFF OF THE COUNTY 


hunderd, dollars, an’ him 


fer his fee.” 


; 


Ef you'll read the writ, Mr. Fitten, to 


end, you'll see that the damidge ain 


} 


He read, in 


lat nary one o’ them figgers.” 


a low, mumbling tone, as 


ir as through the words ** to the damage 


your petitioner of,” when he almost 


‘reamed, ‘* te 


a thousand dollars!” and 


was pitiful to see his dismay. 


‘Did that 


did that lawyer tell you, 


told me that ef you ast me, to tell you that 
he have tried to “bout size your pile, an’ 
he have laid the damidge to jes abou 
kiver it William Mobley’s a ter’ble fel 
ler in the cote-house, young as he is, an’ 
they ain't none o' them big lawyers ken 


irn him down when his dander’s up, as 


are now, Madison a-bein’ o’ his kin 


It seem to me, though ‘tain’t none o’ my 


t 
business, but it seem to me that ef I were 


sued to that figger o’ damidges, ['d—ruth 











ern I'd be tore up in my mind, an’ have 
to stan’ W iam Mobley’s tongue when 

~ 1d ( hie ire now Ld try ef | 
ce 1 compel se, Mr. Fitten 

lve dor ) Mir. Triple W har’s 
} ¢ edaone no ne it Pd 

) irs tnesses 

\\ co'se, Mr. Fitten, I don’t 
} | did ir William sa I il 
he ‘ l to pre somethiw’ by your 
Mia 


riclection he said 


Mr 


en the sheriff rose 


is evineed In 


to go, s or { i he had to vo bv the 
Crowders’ to carry a letter from the law 
ver to Ss cient ne sent a request to 
Madison to come to see him 

N is 11 er done the young man 
an i I i s, intentual, ef I knowed it, 


; t } ; 
but LT wouldn't wish him to be my in- 


oft 


ter supper the new clerk 


was dismissed to the store, and as soon as 
the table s cleared, mother and son sat 
dow) together tor a con ersation. The 
former had see the sheriff as he rode by 
the mouse On His Wav to the Crowders’, 
ana ( SUS C1on Of S DUSINESS became 
ass ines nen she sa the pe rturbed 
State « el son's mind 

[t isn’t come much sooner than J 


Be ginhin on your prophe S\ in’s agin, 


el 
No, William; we're talking now 
ibc some ol ( coming true l told 
you you hurt vourself in trvin’ to ruin 
Madison Crowder, and it looks like you've 
done it 
‘It's a f You put that feller agin 
me, an’ put him up to—put him agin 
The 
, ' 
Ss did not seem more excited than in 
the begin Lng 
[ll be back in a minute,” she said 
rising nd going to the back door, from 


Which she almost immediately returned, 
and resuming her seat, she said: ‘‘No, 
I've never tried to put that bov against 


am it Was because he was so 


vood to me always, and so like 


1 cen man, that I hoped he would not 
fa nto the trap that Ll knew you set for 


to put him against 


‘ap you talkin’ about 
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‘*The trap you set 


for him 


brought him here because 


that he 


you 
and M 
told 


stood bet veen vou 


daughter, and who I] you 


youd no more get than you'd pu 


one Of the stars 


Resentment and fear were bot 
isible upon him 
You've been agin me all my life 
your own son 


"INO: 


saved you before now. 


God knows I have not 
as you 
from things—not quite as bad as 
bad enough, and I tried to save 
but | couldn't 


Talk about 


VO 
this, 
makin’ a man’s 0 
ther a Witness agin him! You KI 


thin’ “bout the case, an’ ef you d 


they was any case, which they a 


you did know anything, kno 


you 
ain't a-goin’, an’ no ‘oman that’s a 
an’ gota heart under her ribs ain't 


to the cote-ouse an’ try to ruin the 


ul 


child she’s got 


‘William Fitten, when you 
that boy to this house I knev 
Was for, because | know the spi 


been in you ever since 


you were 
and I made up my mind that he s 


not be 


could help it, and special since he sho 


ruined while under my root 


to me in the time he was here a res} 


you never showed in all your lifeti 


know more about this matter tha 
think; but I'm not going to any « 
house if I ean he lp it 

‘T should think not [I should 


not 

He fastened his teeth together, and l 
ed warning|ly at her. 

She returned his gaze calmly. Ma 
a time before had he tried to frighten he 

‘I said that I 
IT could help it. Suppose I can’t, and 1 
they ask me to tell what I do know 


was not going ther 


‘You know nothin’, an’ you'd tell 
so; an’ ef you did know anything agin mi 
you know you daresn’t stand up thar a 
ruin your own son. 

Kither she did not 
ignored the deadly gaze that he bestow: 
upon her. 

‘Tf Tam to put my hand on the Bo 
of God, I shall answer the questions t 


You daresn't do 
understand or s 


are asked me like lll be olad to remen 
when I stand before the judgment. 
know that, William Fitten; and you ki 
that the fear of God with me is before ai 
other fear,no matter how much cause I'v: 





MARTHA 


afraid ot you, especia 


body is broken down 
vavs been.’ 

iced her hand upon her forehead 
ereyes upward fora moment, then 


pon him wit epest 


sadness 


is that in maternity that to some 


must awe the reprobate in 
duty This with her solemn in 
mn made him lower his eves 
thing for you to do, William Fit 
without 
Madison Crowder 
than he 
And let me 
but I believe I ean.’ 
They 


o try to settle this case 


court Vants tl 


ek his name more 


properly vou YN e vot. 


++] T 


can't settle it 


he asked eacerly 


thin’ to settle, but how 


as she pa ised before answering 
and 


IS eagerness 


Vv vou cot so smart in 


vour 


as to Know how to settie men 


muUsIness better 


f do their 

You needn't be : ‘vin to git me 

ny money, or ‘knowledg n’ | peen 
lies.” 

tink I ean settle it 

t to-night Il] let 


L think 


without ei 

, , 

Ist LHINK On 
n the morning’ what 

e done.” 


ich feebleness retired 


e rose,and in m 
er chamber 

When his mother had rone, Mr Kitte nh 

t out to the 


iac, who was not to be found 


kitchen and ec: 


of the woman Rachel where 
answered 

Ll ’elar’, Marse William, I don’ 
You old devil, whyn’t you tell me 
isn't here ?” 


Marse William, | 


boy. I 


ean't keep up wid 


nuver knowed but what you 
t him somewhars.”’ 

Ma,” he asked, loudly, at his mother’s 
x, “* that Izik ain’t to be found Know 
uv he is?” 


Please, William, don’t 


eht about Isaac. 


disturb me to 


] Suppose he’s SLEDDeE d 


and [1] 
vou in the morning how I think this 
that wi 

your property, or any 


er home. Let me rest to-night, 


itter can be settled. and 
| 


yur losing any of 
ng else you've got 

He sat up until a late hour, alternating 
tween the mansion and kitchen. Final- 
seeming to have abandoned hope of 


he negro’s return, he went to bed. 


contin 


REID'S LOVERS 


herself 
1 ponder v 
vhen Mi 
accom pah lec 


Doubting 


Isaac 


cate 


I iF When they 
Mad 


the 


ors to: 


ntered the pi 


AZZai 


woken the while 
id upon Mr. Fitten’s 
Mr. Fitten 


the 


ror 


CONSPUPPic Vil 1 ’ Le he 


ied 


d tremb 


door, 
a suppeny 
maam.” \ | fallen 
Madison and 
son 


ient 


to go 1a few n 


oO | iInutes 
you and Mr. Triplett can ride on 


SOn, | KhHOW 


her chambe r pre 
her son navi 
to her in tones just 

mind what you say to 


You mind 


Loo} 


that stand 
er forgot the 
Th ! 


th his pri 


» courthouse 


o his depu 
Mr. Mobley 


} 1 


ie horse 


ad proceedading 


at once Mrs. Fitten 


tered 


asked the she brin 


William,’ 


| sent tor vou because I 


there 


said when a | were 


seated, 
you to hear the terms I’m 


rolng 


to Madison 
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The abundant tears that she had been 


shedding during the ride were gone from 


her eyes, and she spoke with 


Address n 


she said 


composure 
herself mainly to Mr. Mobley. 


‘It wouldn't do any good to tell vou 


William Fitten 
the 


and the others here how 


has been since he 


+} 
Ilé 


aoing’ ever KheW 


difference between right and wrong, nor 


how he’s treated me in this 
When that 
Madison c 


Saw 


‘ t 
ail Lime 


boy there,” nodding toward 


ime into my house, I soon 


that he was one of a kind that any 
would try 
And when 


the child treated me with the re spect, 


woman, if she had any heart, 
to save from being ruined 

and 
even will he atfection, it seemed to me, 
like that he had for his own mother, then 
I dete rmined and | 
God Almighty t 
shouldn't He 


tinued, 


made a promise to 


tha with His help he 
That 


brief pause, ** that 


money, she 


con 
after a was 
found in Madison’s trunk was put there 


by William Fitten 


Ma,” said the prisoner, rising, a fear 


ful picture of wrath and fright, ‘* that’s 


ad 
He checked himself as the men all rose. 
Sit down, gentlemen, sit down 
Ive 


please 
sit down. been used to such talk as 
that 

She kept beseeching them until they 


Please sit down.” 


had resumed their seats. Then she nar 
rated in detail the reception of the letter 
from Augusta by her son several days be 
fore his mention of it to Madison, the boy 
Isaac being set against him because of be- 
ing told that Madison had avowed belief 
in his dishonesty, and the penetration of 
confidence between the two by the woman 
Rachel, at the instigation of her mistress. 
Then she told how off the 
negro the night before, as she had intend 


she had sent 


ed to inform her son on the next morn 
ing of her knowledge of their joint trans 
' 


actions 


with fixed 
upon the speaker, the prisoner sat during 


Haggard, abject, vet eyes 
this circumstantial narration. 
‘**And now,” she said, addressing her 
self to Madison, on whom she tenderly 
a i offer. 
Madison, I'm an old, sickly, friendless 
without without 
ents, without brothers or sisters, 


looked, going to make an 


woman, husband, par 
without 
relations, except what are far off in home 
[ didn’t tell 
you that as I rode along to-day ; I’ve 


always thought until now that ['d car- 


and in kin, and without 
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rv that with the 


blushed, Ww rinkled as was her che 


me to Trave 
turned away from view of the p 
again. Po 
where he s 


whom she never Saw 


her tinger backward 
said: ** When I married his father | 
that he had 


who was his cousin, but I did not 


been engaged to a 


until some months after my 


when that woman died, leaving that 
the 


engagement 


ma 


-} : 
ture Who 1S 


sheriff, 


how in 
that 
afterward 


hands ( 
how far 
Shortly 


died, berving’ me on 


cone my hu 
his death-bed 
getting my promise, to take and ra 
child.” 

The prisoner shrank in his chair ag 
for although he had never even dr 
of such a thing, he doubted not its tr 

‘* Madison,” she continued, after a 
pause, ‘‘that poor man has no propert 
except the goods in the store, and the 
all paid for. The land we've been | 
on was bought with money from se 
part of the negroes in the neighbor 
we moved from the last time. If you 
let him off to go clear away, [ll give him 
two thousand dollars, which he knows is 
more than his goods are worth, eve 
they were all paid for. [ll tell you \ 
Ill then. Oh, Madison, Madison 
don’t refuse my offer. I’ve always long 
ed—if I couldn’t have somebody to lov 
me—at least to have somebody about me 
that I could love. For years and years 
I’ve prayed for direction what to do, and 
somehow when you came in my house 


do 


and treated me as you did, and my heart 
went out to you as it did, I felt a hop: 
that the good Lord was going to send t| 

answer that He had kept from me so long 
Madison, I know I can’t ask you to tak 
up your home altogether with a forlo 

creature like me; but if you'll stay ther 
part of the time, and will take the mai 

agement of my Vil 
everything I’ve got, and I'll give it no 
and Mr. Mobley may draw up the pape) 
and I'll sign them before I leave tl 


business, give | 


this 
Here’s the money for William | 
ten, and he may have the horse he ro 
But he 
away from here. After what's passed 
and I couldn't live in the same neighb 
Oh, Madison, Madison, 


fice. 


here to-day besides. must ¢ 


hood. don't 
don’t 

She could say no more. Leaning li 
head upon the table near which she sat 


she wept aloud. 





MARTHA 


HAVE YOl 


A few months after the occurrences just 


related, Mr. Reid, sitting in his piazza, 


king after Madison Crowder as he rode 
ay from his gate, called to his daugh 


ter 


‘*Marthy,” he said, in the tone of a 
ian imparting dismal information, ** I 


n't shore in my mind—in fac’, I hain’t 
idee—that you know that that feller 
din’ off yonder on one o’ Missis Fitten’s 
orses is other than a fool, born so, or 
s’ his mind for the present time bein’.” 

“Oh, pa! pa! 
iway ¢ 


have you sent Madison 


‘I has; an’ you want to know the rea 


REID'S LOVERS 


SENT MADISON AWAY?” 


son why? It’s because he’s a born fool, 


era lunacy, an’ it make no odds which, 


an’ not while my head stays hot shall the 
onlest child I’ve vot ‘ 
them 


he is, 


marry any 
To think he, 


would ‘a “fused that 


one o 


po 


oman s ol 


kind o’ folks as 
ole 
fer o° every blessed piece O prop ty sne 
have, an’ work on wages fer her, though 
I'm not a-denyin’ that he’s a-managin’ 
Yit 


to ruther work fer her on wages than to 


better’n LT ever thought were in him 


take her prop’ty, when the po’ creeter got 
nary kit, nor b’ilin’, nor generation o° kin, 
he—he’s a fool, I tell you, er he’s a luna 
it make no odds which.” 


cy, an’ 
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Madison Ss aon ith Vrs Kit 
ten I he believes to be right, and what 
| © also | you } ise to let me 
nar I | Lar? hovod \ 

You ul oO ] mo? SEC LIS MN 
Bu oved het oo ( to nish this 

1 eric 

\ ! it Madison seldom came to the 
ho 

(rreene as deeply concerned about the 
troubles Of his yvouna mistress 

Miss Marthy he said to her one day, 

cant Marse Mad’s’n, if he ‘shamed 
to take all Vhy cant he take part Oo de 
propty de oman Wants to give him, en 
eave ner de balance : 











Madison 
that, 


it either.” 


Crreene, 











and | 




















De Lord bless my 














sou Well, den, Miss Marthy, couldn't 
Marse Mad’s’n couldn't he sort o° det on 
lo marster dat de : 





prop’tv were his’n—er 


a part un it 





1PCAS~LWAVS 











‘ ; oo ae ‘ ‘ : 
Pha vould be still Vorse Uncle 








lms Irprised that a 2 





ood Chris 





























tial re vou should advise such as that 
Well he said, not noticing the re 
{ ’ } ? ] 
DUKE elt de oman she ole en ‘flieted 
anvhow ef in co’se It Was de will o de 














Lord 1h) 


Marse M 


co se 





a body’d wish she mout go 


imp Oo de faith—en den leave to 





got 






9 . ie 1 
agsh whut sie 








AT 


ISE 








LOT 








f(PXUE room is cold and d 
rhe fire is low 
Why come you, vou 


























orked your will 
to frozen stone 

















\ irned my heat 
Why haunt me still‘ 
I this empty place 
T 

















irves your lips to-night, 
ir deep eyes glow 
hat old gleam that made them bright 























I listen 


do I hear 


The silence 


your tone 
thrill ‘ 
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MIDNIGHT 
CHANDLER 


Unele Greene! Unele Greene 
‘**T done wid you, Miss Marthy 

Colloquies similar to these 
mentioned took place at vary ing i 
during the next two years, in thi 
Mr. Reid grew 


ened in the 


more and more st 
Madison Cro 
incurable malady of understanding 
old Greene revolved the tardiness of 


belief In 


among those who were as ready an 
in all respects to depart as Mrs. F itt: 
last one day, full of peaceful hop 
pired in the arms of him who had 
Then W 
Mobley propounded her last will 


as the son of her old age 





tament, wherein, theretofore unkno 
all except t} 


he testatrix and her la 


her property of every description 


The leg 
Mr. Reid’s judgment, was restored t 


bequeathed to Madison. 


itv as instantaneously as if he ha 


dipped in the pool of Siloam, and jus 


actly such another w 
that 


edding had hol 


in neighborhood for, oh! 
how sav how Many Vears 
‘En, oh, Miss Marthy,” Uncle Gre 
used to say, with what resignation 
possible in the regrets that he hoped 


had felt 


missis, ’m dat thankful 


for the departed 


‘oh you 
as de po « 
had to go when her time come, 


dil 


COS 


I’m dat thankful she went in de triump’ o 
de faith.” 





MOULTON 


Why come you? I would be 
Why vex me still 


alone 


What! Would you that we re 


We two once more‘ 


embrace— 


Are these your tears that wet my face 
Just as before * 
You left to seek some new delight 


Yet your tears flow 
What sorrow brings you back to-night 
Shall I not know 











I will not let you grieve alone 
The night is chill 
Though love is dead and hope has flow 


Pity lives still 


How silent is the empty space ! 
Dreamed I once mor 
Henceforth against your haunting face 

I bar the door. 











CAMPAIGNING WI' 


A 


MIDSUMMER, 


BY FRANK 


SUMMER 


bie: following sketch of this remark- 
able people, the Cossacks, might have 


en appropriately named ‘‘ The History 


i Nagajka.” 


Indeed, it certainly would 


e been so christened if that title had 
been more suggestive of a tale of im 


nation than of a simple chronicle of 


ial occurrences. 


A close 


acquaint 


ce with the Cossacks lasting for near- 
a year, the friendship of many of their 
licers which a lapse of nearly ten years 


s scarcely weakened, an intimate know 
ge of their peculiarities of tempera- 


nt, character, and 


modes of 


life, all 


lad their origin in a little incident at the 
beginning of the Turkish war, when I be- 


VoL. LXXIV 


—No 


140 


18 


‘A THE COSSACKS 


D. MILLE! 


CAMPAIGN 


Came the ortunate possessor of a bea itl 
fully ade nagajka, or Cossack riding 
Whip The incident itself searec ly de 
serves deseription but I give it for what 
it is worth 

During one of the frequent duels of ar 
tillery and infantry between the hostile 


intrenchments on opposite sides of the 


lower Danube in the month of June, 1877, 
curiosity and a mild love of adventure 
tempted me into an isolated, detached 
post, where my only companions for the 
whole day were a majo. of Cossacks and 
two of his men This officer was there 
on the same idle errand as myself, for his 
duties did not demand his presence in that 
part of the works. He was a tall, well 
formed man of about thirty years of age, 
had been carefully educated in Russia, and 
had spent several seasons in Paris, so we 
had no difficulty in conversing in French 
a langvuage almost as well known tothe 
cultivated Russian as his native tongue, 
Finding ourselves shut in by a raking fire 
of shell and bullets, the major, who had 
almost exhausted the ammunition of the 
men by rapid and careless firing, conclud 
ed with myself that the rifle-pit was too 
small for four to be secure in, and decided 
that the best plan was to sit safely in 

a deep grave-like hole dug for the pur 
pose of shelter from the enemy’s guns 
and pass away the time as best we 
might until the cessation of the firing 

or the approach of darkness would 
permit us to get out of the trap with 
whole skins. We sat there for hours 

in the bottom of the pit, playing fox 
and geese on the hard-packed earth, and 
drawing maps of our respective countries 
on the sides of the shelter. We thought 
seriously of cutting our buttons off to 
play checkers with, but gave that plan 
up when it occurred to us what a ridie 
ulous appearance we would present on 
arriving buttonless in camp that night. 
The hot sun beat down upon us from a 
cloudless sky, almost suffocating us with 
the heat. Over our heads the shells 
shrieked and tore the air, and then burst 
in the broad meadow between the river 
bank and the low hills where the white 


tents of the camp shimmered in the dis 
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bulls ts, 


fanat 


whistled 


American shot by 


n American 
P 


Or course, 


fle 
rirles, 


irks fro 


ClOUSIV Past, SouNndIng 


much 


more dangverously near than really 


they 


were 


In the brief pauses of the duel the 


of 


insects came to our ears as if there were 


peaceful song of birds and the hum 


no such as war on the earth. 


Under such circumstances as these, ac 


quaintanceship soon ripens into friend 


ship if there be any thing like harmony 
of j 


tastes. inclinations, or disposition ; and 


at last we crawled forth from our 
little stiff 
found that the day had made 
My duties 
as correspondent called me away at once 
the ¢ when I] 


mounted my horse to depart, the 


refuge, a st and almost shame 


faced, we 
uS very cood frie nds indeed 


after reaching imp, and 
major 
thrust into my hand at the last moment 
the nagajka he had worn during the day 
slung around his shoulder by a raw-hide 
On the handle 
ferrule intricately chased in the Russian 


fashion and engraved with his name and 


thong was a long silver 


regiment, 

A few days later the left wing of the 
army had crossed the lower Danube, and 
advanced to occupy that large portion of 
eastern Turkey known as the Dobrudscha. 
Owing to difficulty of transportation, I 
was unable to take my horse with me, 
a piece of good fortune to 
be permitted togoatall. For twodays I 
th the wagons of the 
paymaster’s department. The army was 
in a treble column, with the infantry out- 
side on either hand, the artillery and wag 


considering it 


marched on foot wi 


ons in the middle, Cossack cavalry in front 


and and a line of mounted scouts 
around the whole foree a rifle-shot or more 
distant. 
Ing prairie, treeless and waterless except 


few 


rear, 


The route lay across a dry, roll- 


at the infrequent villages, where a 
scrub trees clustered 
around As the Turks had 


thrown all sorts of filth and rubbish into 


houses and 


mud 
rude wells. 
the water, both men and animals suffered 
At the close of 
second day’s march we came to a small 


considerably from thirst. 
the 
stream which meandered through a nar- 
row green valley, contrasting most agree- 
the arid, sun-scorched region 
Camp was here formed, 
and in a short time everybody was enjoy- 


ably with 


we had traversed. 


ing the luxury of water, and supper was 
preparing on all sides. I had made a 
number of acquaintances during the short 


march, and being entitled to no rations, 


had been obliged to accept the fr 
fered hospitality of the officers. ] 
during the confusion incident 

mation of camp, I determined to 
a sutler and make myself indey: 
the charity of my new friends 

search was fruitless; no sutler h 
[ tried forag 
miserable little Turkish villag« 
f food 


no living 


panied the army. 


morsel o was to be found 


ce ed 


few stray cats. 


thing met 
At last, feeling ra 
olate and discouraged, I strolled a 


my ¢ 


down the stream and away from t 
A short distan 

the stream, on a dry, sandy spot, | 
upon a large turtle apparently a 
This 

deed a prize, and promised a good s 
In order to get it to camp I tied th. 


moil of the camp. 


deposit eggs in the sand. 


of my nagajka to it, and proceeded t 
I had not 
with my prize trailing after me 
met three or four Cossacks. who st 


it along on its back. 


and looked at me with undisguised ai 

I paused a moment to try to talk 
with them, and they all went up to the tur 
tle and began to kick it and spit up t. 
and to express their disgust in various ot} 
While eng: 
mysterious spite against the turtle, on 
them caught sight of the nagajka Lies 
the reptile’s leg, and looking at the s 
ferrule, called out, ‘‘Our major! our n 
jor!” 


ment. 


er ways. red in venting 


They now began to shower uw 
ligible questions upon me, but we did 
succeed in understanding one anoth¢ 
they finally led the way to the 
tent, and I followed, dragging the t 
after me. 

My 
see me, and after the greetings and n 
tual expressions of surprise were ove! 


ma} 


friend was, of course, delighted 


politely expressed some astonishm« 
my burden. Then I told him my 
tions in regard to the turtle, and hi 
claimed: 

‘Exactly the thing for supper! 
course it is nice. I have eaten plent 
turtle in Paris. When you came in 
great regret was that I could only off 
black bread and vodka for supp 
Now we'll enjoy a feast. Tl 
turtle cooked at once, although it wi 
very difficult to persuade my me! 
do it.” 

He went on to explain that the con 
mon Cossacks regard frogs, turtles, a1 
various animals which are considered de! 


you 
have 


u 
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COSSACKS RAIDING 


icacies by highly civilized people as un- 
an and poisonous and quite unfit for 
unan food. After great persuasion,and 
» exercise of some authority, a bright 
sung Cossack was prevailed upon to cut 
»and cook the turtle, and we supped on 
lelicious soup. The very next morning 
the regiment went off on a reconnoitring 


TURKISH VILLAGE, 


expedition, and did not return for a day 
or two. The moment they were in camp 


I sought the major again, and found him 
in his tent, with the young Cossack who 
had cooked the turtle weeping and writh 
ing on the ground like a school-boy. The 
major raised him up in a fatherly way, 
said a few comforting words to him, and 
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dismissed him still audibly weeping He 
told me that during a skirmish the day 
before the Cossack had lost the amulet 
which he wore, according to the common 
custom, hung on a cord around his neck 
He had been very much frightened and 
depressed by the accident,which he inter 
vil He 


‘red the toss to his handiing and cook 


preted as foreboding some great e 


ing the turtle, and had not ceased to be 
wail loudly the misfortune, and to Impor 
tune the major to let him go back to Rus 
sia to get another charm from the priest 
of his village. The major finally pacified 
him by promising to write to the priest to 


send hima scap Lia quite as cood and as 


efficacious as the one he had lost. and 





calmed his fears by promising not to or 
der him into danger again until after the 
arrival of the new charm. 





The turtle has made me a hero,” said 
the major. ‘I overheard some of the 
men talking in bivouac last night, and 
relating incidents of the skirmish of the 
day. One solemnly told the others how 
he saw the bullets go through the air and 
turn aside from my breast as from a solid 
rock. This miracle he explained to the 
satisfaction of his hearers by telling how 
you and I ate turtle together with no ill 
result. They all declared that this gas- 
tronomical feat proved that I bore a 
charmed life.” 

The major insisted on my _ sharing 
quarters with him, and as this arrange 
ment was both agreeable to me personal 
ly, and likely to be of considerable ad 


Vantage to me in my task of collecting 


LASSOING 








news for the insatiable maw of 
graph, | was anxious to accept h 
tion. The only drawback was th 
unmounted 

*We'll soon arrange that 
when I suggested this difficult 
lend youa horse for the present 
one of my men will capture an a 
you, or capture a man, and let you 
the horse he rides, if that will suit 
ter. Bless you, they'll do it in 
it's their favorite amusement 
are at home, running in strang 
Horse - stealing! Oh no Horse 
ing, you mean. You wouldn't 
stealing to take horses from the 


Indians in your great West, woul 


On the Russian frontier the Cossacks ar 
in a state of continual warfare with the 
Turecomans, the hostile Circassians, 


the rest of those savage Asiatic tribes 
half the fight is capturing horses.” 

As it happened, the very next engagt 
ment the regiment was in, a numbe 
prisoners were taken, having been cut of 
by the Cossacks from the retreating T 


ish force. Some of the stragglers 
mounted, but were unable to keep up 

the retreat on account of the worn- 
condition of theiranimals. <A half-squ 
ron of Cossaeks began to herd in the s 
tered fugitives in much the same way 
the Western cow-boys ‘‘ round up” the « 
tle on the plains. One fat Turkish oftic: 
on a pony much too feeble to carry 
weight on his back made frantic end 
vors to escape, and one of the major’s 01 
derlies started in sharp pursuit. We ex 





CAMPAIGNING WIT 
f course, to see the Cossack shoot 


he did not surrender, but in 
drawing his earbine he 


in true Mexican 


swung 
t around his head 
ssoed the Turk, and dismounted 

e pony was left for me to eateh, 
rat it should not be put into the 


yool to be sold for the benefit of 


lron. as all booty Is 

; ‘ onc ai , . 
weeks sojourn With the Cossacks, 
eping, marching,and plundering 
hew 


an ent Wea 


I had 


ot 


n, gave me irely 


character inconsciousl y 


my estimation them from the 
s regarding them common to this 
over continental Kurope They 


ivs alluded to as the buebears of 
nan race, and their name, the svm 
that is cruel, is used as a potent 
» keep runaway children at home 
frighten them into obedience. | 
ted to find them, not child-eaters, to 
as they have been popularly re 
in the nurseries, but at least barba 
:warrantably cruel, and distinetly 
To my 


ll 
ilized in tastes and habits. 
surprise, they developed on acquaint 
a close similarity in various traits of 
icter to Western frontiersmen. This 
so remarkable a fact as it would at 
for parallel experiences and 
red interests and occupations are natu 


appear, 


y accountable for the same characteris 
vhich distinguish both the pioneer of 
creat West and the Cossack of the 
at Ks Unlike the Rus 
ns, they are independent in spirit, self 
They know 
f the cringing servility that brands 


iSb. common 


int, and full of resource. 
tie O 

ordinary Slav as an inferior order of 
man beings. Their pride of race and 
position is unbounded, their faithful 
Ae 


covernment, 


ess and loyalty almost phenomenal. 
to 
ey are thoroughly republican in their 


stomed communistie 
‘tions, and know how to obey as well 
to command. They are both prudent 
d brave-—prudent because they are ac 
uinted with danger, brave because bray 
is partof theirereed. ‘‘ The army may 
ep in safety when Cossacks are at the 
tposts” is the common saying, for they 
believed to scent danger afar off, and 
ie thus secure against surprises. They 
ve the keen senses of the Indian fighter, 
da touch of the stoicism of the Indian 
mself. A prominent trait of their char- 
‘ter, and one which seems unaccountable 
conjunction with their independence 


H THE 


COSSACKS 


reliance, is their superstitious 


he observance of all sorts of re 


ligious ceremonies and in all manner of 


} } 
iS and ome ne most trivial act is 


ns | 


brief 


pre aced DV a prayer o1 appeal 


and by the sign of the cross 
hout first 
erect, uncovering the head, and re peating 
fey In their list of 


are almost as many 


eat wit standing 


a words of crace 


signs and omens there 


items as were »augurs in old 


t f 


) 
Roman 
the 
the 


mes vVartare they are 


of 


the 


eyes, t! 


outh piece 


army » larger part of 


scouting sé ice an ' cavalry outpost 


duty, earry orders and despatches—there 


GRACE BEFORE 
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is no signal corps in the Russian army 

act as orderlies to the officers, and perform 
all kinds of useful services Whenever a 
man is needed for anything outside the 
colnmon camp duties, a Cossack is sure to 
be summoned; wherever the army moves, 
the wiry little horses with their jaunty 
all 


advance guard of in 


riders are seen scampering in diree 


tions; wherever the 
fantry penetrates, it is sure to find that the 
Cossacks have already left their mark, for 
they have the activity and the enterprise 
of true pioneers, and all the restlessness of 
Savages 

While they form one of the largest de- 
partments of the Russian army in time of 
peace and in time of war, they are entirely 
the 
Russians the 


distinct from any other branch of 


service. Even among the 
exact relations of the Cossacks to the gov 
ernment are not often clearly understood, 
and they are often looked upon more as 
Like 


most existing institutions of that country, 


allies than as subjects of the Czar. 


they are regarded as part of an order of 
things which knows no change. It was 
only after patient interrogation of various 
in the face of this characteristic 
indifference to precise knowledge that I 
succeeded in gaining a clear idea of what 
the are. Without 
vouching for the perfect accuracy of every 
detail of my information, I will give the 
history of the Cossacks as I gleaned it dur- 


pers ms 


and who Cossacks 


ing long conversations in camp and on 
the march, with the addition only of a few 
precise dates and statistics drawn from 
well-known sources 


mk These pioneers of Russian civilization 
form the living rampart of Russia for 


the five or six thousand miles which 
cover the entire Asiatic frontier from the 
ea of Okhotsk in eastern Siberia to the 


river Don and the Caucasus. They are 


MAGAZINE. 


first mentioned in the Russian eli 
of 1444 as living around that part 
Dnieper where the 
They had 
there as early as the tenth centur 

ing tyranny of all kinds, and thx 

the Dnieper territory as a refuge by 
they could easily defend themselves 


city of Ki 


stands. begun to 


among the impassable marshes ai 
merous islands. These refugees f) 
pression increased very fast, and al 
they numbered many different class 
races of people—victims of religiou 


secution, fugitives from the eri 


and 
outlaws 


lords masters, deserters, crin 
united 


more or less homogeneous mass, essen 


and they soon 
ly Russian in character, for the 
part of them were Russians, but ut 
opposed in political creed to the exist 
government. They formed, as it we 
republic within a monarchy, 
in a state, always calling themselves Rus 


a State 


sians, although maintaining their ind 
pendence of Russian rule. As they gr 
to be formidable in numbers they spread 
rapidly over the country, and at last es 
tablished themselves as a kind of military 
republic in southern Russia, and declared 
themselves defenders against savage tribes 
and Turks. Their usefulness to Russia as 
defenders of the frontier was by no means 
imaginary. The cities of southern Rus 
sia were continually threatened by 1 
incursions of Asiatic barbarians, and fi 
quently sought the aid of the Cossa 
to protect them against these attac 
Great numbers of young men from tli 
cities, irresistibly attracted by the wild 
free life of the borders, joined the body of 
Cossacks, which was then, as it is now, 4 
close corporation, admitting new members 
only by general election, and follows 
the fortunes of these frontiersmen. ‘Th 
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by which this people was original- 
vn was Tcherkess, but that portion 
m which settled the country between 
ispian and the Black Sea early adopt- 
title Kazak, fromthe Tartar appel 
After the 
es had been used for a long time sy 


1 of the country. two 

mously the former came gradually to 
\ yplied to the Cireassians alone, and 
the Rus 


Living in constant war 


ik has remained to this day 
ippellation. 
vith Asiatie tribes, it was not unnatu 
at the Cossacks should deve lopa great 
for adventure, and as they had pow 
o declare war on their own account, 
habitually held prisoners for ransom, 
as also to be expected that they would 
ise their independence and keep up a 
itinual 
vas, indeed, part of their scheme to do 


fermentation on the borders. 
for the booty of war was far more at- 
ractive in their eyes than the products of 
soil painfully and slavishly toiled for. 
About the middle of the sixteenth century 
ey became so lawless that the govern 
them to submit to 
thority, after having first given them the 


ent obliged its au 

oice of remaining subjects of Russia or 
f Turkey. 
to remain with the country whose reli 
rion they cultivated and whose language 

is their own, so they submitted to the 
lost of their 
onsible independence, and began to con- 
titute vigilant 
iard of the Russian Empire. 
the most independent spirits, finding Rus 
ia now distasteful 
eastward and colonized a part of Siberia, 
expelling the Tartars from the Yaik River, 
ind forming the tribe of Yaik Cossacks. 


Of course the majority chose 


somewhat irre 


vusSSs1ans, 


themselves a advanced 


to them, emigrated 


Many of 


They were here presumably out of the reach 
of the government, and they continued to 
plunder and to invade the territory of Asia 
as before Complain ts of their lawless 
ness were showered upon the Czar Alexis, 
and in 1655 he persuaded some of them to 
Moscow. then 


against Poland and Riga—the first service 


come to and sent them 


ever performed by Cossacks in the Rus 
sianarmy. Nearly a century later vari 


ous advanced posts were established by 


the government in the country occupied 


They, 


ing this to be a deliberate infringement of 


DY these Yaik Cossacks. consider 


their rights, stirred up a powerful rebel 
lion, and for about thirty years successful 


ly opposed the Russian arms, pillaging the 
¥ 


country of the Volga, and even threaten 


ing Moscow. This final struggle for Cos 
sack independence ended in the year of the 
American 
The Russians effectually suppressed the 


declaration of independence. 
rebellion, captured and executed the lead 
er, Pugatchetf, and changed the name of 
the river and province from Yaik to Ural, 
the latter punishment, simple as it may 
seem, having a certain refinement of cruel 
ty in the appreciation of the semi-Oriental 
Cossacks. Since this famous revolt end 
ed, the Cossacks have been peaceful sub- 
jects of the Czar, always reserving certain 
traditional rights and privileges for them- 
selves, which make them still in a large 
degree independent of Russian rule. It 
has never been possible to prevent their 
foraging across the frontier, any more 
ve hither 
to found it in our power to put an end to 
the promiscuous acts of barbarity which 


than on our own borders have 


have always postponed perfect peace in 
the United States to that time when the 
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extermination of the Indians shall have removed th. 
tions which frontiersmen are unable to withstand. 

In the course of the centuries of comparative freedon 
the Cossacks have enjoyed they have not preserved the 
of their race, although they are much more Russian tl 
thing else. It has been a common custom for the your 
stationed in remote posts to marry the Asiatic girls 
they have captured as prisoners of war or bartered fo 
Oriental manner. This practice of promiscuous n 
has, of course, been no inconsiderable element in the p 
tion of their practical isolation from the rest of Russia 
too, besides the mixture of blood. ho trifling propo. 
them has been admitted to the body from the Asiatic 


chiefly from the Cireassians, who have as a condition « 


admission adopted the customs of the Cossacks, ai 

sworn allegiance to the Czar Possessing, then, characte 
of both Slav and Asiatic, the great body of Cossacks sta 
it were, on neutral cround between Kuropean and Asiat 
ilization Their allegiance to the Russian government 
not place them in the position of the ordinary Russian « 


Instead of taxes and contributions, they pay the govern 


in military service, giving a certain amount of men, e 
for a certain length of service, in payment for the la 
which they squat along the rivers. Their chief officers 
appointed by the government, and their Ataman, or Gen 

all the Cossacks, is always a grand-duke. They have si 
along the rivers, both because, in most cases, these mat 

frontier lines, and also because the best lands lie along 
watercourses. The great mass of Cossacks is divided 
numerous lesser bodies, each called from the name of the 1 
near which it is located. The Ural, the Don, the Volg 


Terek, the Kuban, and several other rivers have all given the 


names to communities or provinces of Cossacks, most of whir 


ire famous in Russian history. The Don Cossacks are 
most heard of because they are the most numerous 
Urals are the richest, and the Kubans the most 

Both the Terek and the Kuban Cossacks are la 
native language, wearing the native dress, cultivat 
the Mohammedan religion, and professing to be Russ 
only in their allegiance to the Czar. 


The Cossack communities are self-governing i 


forming a commonwealth of almost i 


Vaal rigorously réspected. As long as a ma 
=n Cee) ial 


SQ i pap is divided among the adults once every S 
—_ = years, an entirely new distribution taking 


TS D- place at the end of the term. 


EQUIPMENTS. 








Sy composed of pure- blooded Cireassians. speaking Lhe 


great measure. Although the headmen are appoint 
by the Russian authorities, all minor officials are elect 
by ballot, and the system of government is purely com 
munistic. They are in reality an army of farmers, and 
all the land occupied by them belongs to this arm 


perfection. There are certain rights in 1 
spect to the land which have been estab 
\ . lished by long custom, and these rights ar 


a does not interfere with these rights he ma 


‘bee 4 raise crops and pasture cattle wherever li 


pleases. In certain communities the land 


In othe 
the farmers cultivate the same fields fo: 


CAMPAIGNING 


the com 
with 


Each member of 
to do what he 


free likes 
on of land which falls to his lot, 
may sell his or 


sequently plot 


for cattle, farm 
The 
it souree Of wealth to the people 
the 


uated by common laws which no 


ve part of it 


on shares river fisheries 


fishing seasons 


ee to all, but 


The innumera 
the 


dares to transgress. 
esser communities into which 
Cossack territory is divided are con 

ted on general principles similar to 
which govern the Shakers and oth 
vell in ‘the United 
tates, and a parallel high standard of 


vidual prosperity prevails in many 


known societies 


ices. Poverty among the Cossacks pre- 
supposes laziness, drunkenness, or spend- 
rift habits, for every man may be well 
fas long as he remains a good member 
Among the Ural Cos 
owns 


the community. 
‘KS a person IS ealled poor who 
mly one house, a horse, and a few cattle. 
1e common religion of the Russian Cos 
icks is that of the ‘‘ old believers.” The 
tatisties of 1862 show that in one district, 


it of 70,000 inhabitants,only 62 belonged 
‘* orthodox” Russian Church. The 


itisties of crime for the year 1859 show 


the 
> Lile 


it out of 80 crimes recorded in a certain 
strict, 88 were committed by orthodox 
elievers, 10 by dissenters, and the rest by 
and other The total 
imber of orthodox believers in the e 


VS foreigners. 
ym 
unity was 89. 

Although the Cossack contingent is an 
nportant part of the Russian army, num 
ering as it does nearly 150,000 cavalry 
ind a number of batteries of horse ar- 


illery, it is not raised by regular con 


WITH THE COSSACKS. 


scription of the Russian government, but 


the 


irnished by 
stment 
) 
«ll 


are 


regiments Each Cossack regiment 


SIX is, or squadrons, of 125 men each, 


with 14 subalt 


four sections into which t 


t 
SOUn 


erns and one officer for each 


Or the he sotnia 


divided the 


Russian army is composed of four regi 


A cavalry division of 


IS 
dragoons, Uhlans, 
A eavalry 
The uni 


ments—one each of 


Cossacks. bri 


huzzars, and 
gade consists of two regiments 
forms, equipments, weapons, and horses 
The govern 


all belong to the Cossacks. 


ment provides them with ammunition, 


their fron 
with 


and, when in service outside 


tiers, with rations and forage, or 
In time of peace every 
to 


In 


money for them. 
as a 
he 
resides, from his eighteenth to his twen 
tieth the 


maie Cossack 1S obliged serve 


soldier, within the district which 


year, and frontier posts are 


filled with young men, who, almost with 


in sight of their homes, are exposed to 
the 


fare. 


constant dangers of savage war 


At the 
term they are allowed a 


conclusion of this home 
rest for a 


to 
territory tor 


year, 


re liable service out 
fifteen 
if 


time. Eve 


and then they a 
the 
although they are 
half this 


male Cossack IS supposed to 


side Cossack 


years, rarely ever 
ry 
the 
rhit 


rig 
at 


kept more than 


be in 


army, but custom has established the 


remain 
l 


three 


. _— , 
for one of four brothers to 


home, or for a father who has sons 


in the service to be « xempt himself. In 
case of war, however, there are no exemp 
Until very recently rich Cossacks 

the habit furnishing substi- 


tions. 


were in of 
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tutes, but this practice is now forbidden 
by law 

Cossacks are commonly fond of orna 
ment 


ind disp] LV, and have a decidedly 


for color, which they usu 

by wearing shirts of amazing 

uniform is simply and even 

‘ut, but it is worn with a jaunty 

iat almost amounts to a swagger. 

ial service they wear a short frock 

coat of d: 
This 


gether in 


irk blue cloth with ample skirts. 


has no buttons, but is fastened to 
by common hooks and 
blue eloth, 


and are worn 


front 


eyes The trousers, also of 


and full, inside 


are large 
long boots. The cap is a flat-topped Rus- 
sian one, like a sailor’s cap, with a leather 
visor, and is seldom worn straight on the 


head, 


As the ordinary Cossack has little means 


but jauntily cocked on one side. 
of gratifying his vanity by the adornment 
of his person, he is very particular about 
it of his hair, which is combed back 
and then trimmed 
straight and even around the base of the 


skull 


hee 
from the forehead 
A plentiful allowance of mutton 
tallow helps keep this shock of hair in 
place. The weapons consist of a Berdan 
carbine, usually slung across the shoul- 
ders in a leathern case, a sabre of peculiar 
shape, having no guard for the hand, and 
entering the scabbard nearly to the top of 
the hilt, and a long lance, which is slung 
to the right arm by a leather strap, and 
rests in a attached to the right 
This lanee is about ten feet lone, 
and has a sharp steel head eight or ten 
length. The pole is of light 
but stiff wood, and is tipped with a sharp 
steel point at the lower end. 


socket 


stirrup. 
inches in 


This lance 
was of course originally intended solely 
for a weapon of offence, but it now serves 
a variety of purposes, and is, indeed, by 
With 
this fora spring pole, the Cossack mounts 
his high saddle with perfect ease; it makes 
an excellent pole to carry hay and other 
burdens on; answers for a crane for the 


no means a useless encumbrance. 


kettles, a tent pole, and on occasions for a 
fishing-rod. Dogs, swine, and sheep felt 
the steel point oftener than the enemy did 
during the late war, although there were 
numerous occasions when it was effective- 
The nagajka, 
carried in the right hand or slung around 


ly used in close quarters. 


the shoulders, is, in point of fact, more 
useful than for without the 
whip the horse would forget to move, so 
accustomed is he to its application. 


the sabre, 
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The horse is as peculiar in bre: 
rider is in blood. The sloping h 
the ewe neck, and large awkwa 
are points about the animal w] 
ther suggest superiority of speed 
pear to warrant 
breed is a great deal better than 


endurance. — | 


The horses have been trained to 
privation and fatigue. They ar 
intelligent, wiry, tough, and often ; 
and though they may be sometiny 
hocked, and may shamble along 
awkward gait, they carry great 
with ease, and are capable of perf 
an incredible amount of work.  T) 
never shod on the hind-feet. Thx 
dle is a simple wooden tree of ru 
struction, not unlike the Mexican t 
form. One or two leather cushions 
ed with feathers are strapped upon t 
serveasaseat. The rider is thus per 
high above the usual position on a hi 
back occupied by a horseman, and ly 
his feet in queer brass stirrups strap} 
high that his knees are almost on a 
with The 
made of blackened rawhide straps knot! 
together without any buckles. The |} 

a rude snaffle. The saddle when load 
It is piled 
in front with clothing, spare grain, and 
ammunition. A lariat, a pair of hobbles 
cooking utensils, and nose-bags full of 
grain dangle from the sides, and an over 
coat is tied to the back. A folded blanket 
serves as a saddle-cloth and pads com 
bined. 

The Cossack is trained to the 
from infancy, and is accustomed to look 
upon his horse as a friend and companion 
He may never kill the animal with kind 
ness, but he never abuses it, and frequent 
ly goes hungry himself to give his horse 
a feed. In the field, while on long march 
es and in bad weather, he is exceeding!) 
careful to spare his horse unusual fatigu 
or dangerous exposure, because he is 1 
sponsible for the loss of him, and has a 
vivid conception of his own awkward 
position should he be obliged to truds 
on foot behind his mounted comrades 
He and his horse are as inseparable 
the Arab and his courser, and if accident 


the horse’s withers. brid 


for a march is a curiosity. 


saddle 


deprives him of his companion, he b 
comes indeed a broken-spirited creatur 


In the Cossack tactics there are severa 
manoeuvres which depend entirely 01 
the familiarity of the men with their an 
mals, and on their control over them 





——— ee 
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FEASTING IN THE FIELD 


long been fa- ing themselves. When it is necessai 


1 


One for which they have 
leave thei 


mous is dismounting while in skirmish to reconnoitre on foot, they 
line and obliging the horses to lie down. horses standing in recular formation, su) 
The Cossacks lie down in the shelter of of finding them there in position when 


the prostrate animals, rest their rifles on they return. 
fire without expos The spectacle of a moving column of 


¢ 


them, then load and 
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icks is one not soon to be forgotten 
the 


» due more to the general etfect of 


is a curious barbaric air about 


iass than to any particular detail of 
idual make-up. The swaying lances 
the 
grain 


like the spears of savage hosts; 
d of rattling sabres, shaking 
and eracking whips is heard above 
ramp of the trotting horses A walk 
lered, and the formation is changed 
front. At a nod from the of 
at the head of the 
nton the right of the first platoon be 
Then 
om a score of throats bursts forth a mar 


itoon 


column, the ser 
sto beat time with his nagajka. 


inspiriting, barbaric song or chant, 


refrain is taken whole 
eth of the line. 


e forgotten, the ranks close quietly up, 


1 the up the 


Fatigue and hunger 
nd the song continues, invigorating, en 

raging, harmonizing both singers and 
listeners. It isa noble sight to see these 
their whole 
irts into their native music, forgetful 


sturdy soldiers throwing 


f the present, mindful only of the mem 
ries of the distant valley of the Don, the 
istered villages, the broad steppes, the 
ijestic mountains. Such soul-stirring 
music ean scarcely be translated into notes 
ind measures, but some idea of the char- 

ter of the song may be gained from the 


lowing, which is rendered as a chorus: 
a —— — 


ase ee 


; * 
aot J oo o¢va 


| o 


=a 


— | 
iG == 


e 


) 


Deel 
a "ieee | 
= 


another, which is sung as a solo 
and a refrain, the last two bars of the first 


Or from 
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strain and the last one of the second be 


Ing taken up by the chorus of 


singers, 


and the final note being 


held by the fal 


LO VOICces 


io 


set as long as possible 
—— 

—_— 
eo ee ee e# 


fs SS 


SPaitirs 22 sssrSes 


Ona long march a halt is usually made 
if practicable, about the middle of the aay 
It is also customary to dismount the w 


hnoie 


command for a few minutes’ walk every 


hour or so of the The regiment 


is divided into sotnias, which correspond 


mareh 


to our companies, and when the 


halt is 
made at noon each sotnia dismounts in 
file, the upright 
in the earth, and the horses picketed to 
them 


double lances are stuck 
The saddles are then re moved, and 
placed ina row ata short distance behind 
the animals, which are watered and fed as 
soon as it is judged safe todo so. Twoor 
ired 


on the road, and the men kill them, cut up 


three sheep have been bought or capt 


the flesh while it is still warm, and plunge 
it in the pots, or string it on great wooden 
spits to roast in front of the fire Before 
the meal is ready there is a great deal of 
plentiful 
fresh 


for ablutions before meals is one 


Washing and brushing, and a 


anointing of the hair with mutton 


tallow; 
of the articles of the Cossack creed, bor 
rowed from their Mohammedan neighbors 
After the customary prayer with 
the ground 
around the large kettles and pans, and a 


eoyV 


ered heads, men sit on the 


dozen or more all dip in the same dish 


\ 
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iumsy wooden Spoons, or hac 


roasted mutton from the 


S PamMovars 
Ol some UNKHNO 


Vn source ; 
urns 


e carried among 


terogvene ous tmpedime ntaof the Cos 


A FORAGING PARTY. 


sack saddle, or even to safely ride with 
the mess kettles on the pack-horses. The 
delicious scent of steaming tea soon min- 
rles with 


the less agreeable odors of mut- 
ton tallow and horse-blankets, and is drunk 
in astonishing quantities and at an incred- 
high After the meal 
everybody dozes or smokes, and the grim 
column of 


as 
IDLY temperature. 
warlike men has been trans- 
formed into a party enjoying a veritable 
summer pienic. When the halt for the 
night is made, the same order is maintain- 
ed, if it is known or suspected that the en- 


emy are in the neighborhood. The men 


*k 
bones 
are 
for 


seem too larg 


hen sleep with their heads on 
dles, ready to mount at the firs 
At other times the lances are st 
great circles, like the poles of 

e 


wigwam, the saddles are pile du 


o them, and the horses are hobbled i 

ed out to graze in the care of a 
detailed 
them. 


to 
In th 
of the eveni 
IS a moment 
citement occ 
by the retu 
few men 
procure hay 

horses and to 
for the morro 
tion of meat 

of them are lit 
moving hay SI 
for the hay is 
high 
heads, 
the ground alo 
side. Two hug 

dles have been 

up a Coss 


alone knows ho 


as 


as 


and s 


as 


tie them, and s 
the 
The Cossaek hit 


rides 


across sad 
betwee n 
bundles, almost | 
den fromsight, w] 
nothing is visibl 
the 
head, legs, and 
Another horse 
weighted down 
squalling ducks an 
fluttering hens; ot 
ers bear pigs tied 


horse but 


) Mh 


Av 


y 


the legs, or mou 
ful sheep hangi 
limp like the gold 
A rapid slaughter of the spoil 
sues, and quiet prevails in the camp: 
the Cossack sups on black bread and \ 
ter, with the memory of the day’s dinn 
and the anticipation of the morrow’s fe 
Cossacks are usually small in stat 
and slightly built, although there 
many notable exceptions to this rul 
Their hair, which is cut in the mann¢ 
above described, is of plentiful growth an 
of a faded blond color—at least this is t1 
prevalent but by no means universal hu: 
The proportion of men of pure Tartar 
type is decidedly noticeable, and with 


fleece. 
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iat faces, high cheek-bones, and 


jlique eyes, they appear like so 
isquerading Mongolians. They 
much esteemed amone the Cos 
vuse they have been adopted Into 
munity for some distinguished 
or through some special infiuence. 


] 


lations between the officers and 


nal ivally much more intimate 
wy other branch of the Russian 
r the 


en not 


y are equals in the commu- 
under arms, and an echo 
iternal government at home exists 

troops in the field. The men are 
il and obedient, and they observe 

juette of military discipline with a 
ess to detail which long training 
oht them. Still, there is none of 

sequiousness or servility of inferiors 
wearing of the privates, and rarely 
servable spirit of domineering au 

the In all 


of trouble the men seek their cap 


\ shown by officers. 
is naturally as the boy does his fa 
ind, on the other hand, the captain 
nisters punishment with the impar 

of an exacting parent. 

\fter our experience with the turtle 
friend the major evidently held an 

ed position in the eyes of his men. 


absent for years from the 


ng been 
ince of the Don, he was looked upon 
rreat respect by the simple ( ‘ossacks, 
», although fairly educated, have an 
irgerated 


notion of the dangers and 


f} travel 


‘ulties of outside of Russia. 
| sorts of difference of opinion on polit 

and religious subjects were referred 

im as arbiter, in addition to the con 
it disputes about the division of booty 
l the like. The most trivial wound or 
lise was shown to him, as if his touch 
re more potent than the drugs of the 
tor. Somewhat annoyed by a popular 
putation among his men for powers he 
did not 
xious for an opportunity to show them 


it he was no less a true Cossack because 


ew he possess, he was very 


had adopted somewhat the speech and 
ibits of foreigners. The wished-for oc- 
ision did not present itself for a long 
me, but it was as dramatic an incident 
during the 
hich, better than any other I could cite, 
iuges the standard of warfare recog- 
ized in the East. It decided to 
nake a foraging and reconnoitring expe- 
lition in the direction of the Black Sea. 
Turkish Circassians had in 


s occurred war, and one 


was 


been seen 
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949 
| 1] } ° 4 
considerable numbers, so a force ol three 
sotnias was detailed for this duty l was 
co, and having been on a dozer 


little of it 


unable to 
similar hought 
The 


expedaitions 
major borrowed my nagajka before 
he 


ve | 
We heard ni 
c¢ of the column until the afternoon of 


second aay, 


] + 
went, for had Ol 


when we saw them re 


1IKeE a 


\t the head 


turning to camp laden with spoils 
tribe of predatory Indians 


{ 


of the motley detachment rode the major, 


and be hind him an orde riy led a rideriess 
black 
ed 


] ] ¢ 
welcomed with 


Horse W 


ith SuUmMpLlLUOUSs!V Ornament 


bridle and saddle. The column was 


enthusiasm and 


so much 


confusion that it was some time before | 


could find out from the major just what 


had happened. Showing me a beautiful 
Cireassian sword, a dagger, and a pistol, 
all of them heavy ily mounted with silver, 
and also a set of solid silver cartridge 
cases, he told me the story of his adven 
ture. Igive the tale as nearly as possible 


pecame So carble d 


as he told it. because it 
and alter 
the 


witnesses, that it lost all semblance of 


exaggerated passing through 


mouths of his men, who were eye 
re 
ality, and I could never believe any of the 
details which were volunteered me to sup 
plement the major’s own rather meagre 
account 

‘“We had searcely gone a dozen miles 
the two 


re 


from camp,” he began, ‘‘ when 


men I sent on ahead came back and 


ported the enemy insight. Sure enough, 


] fe W 


in a saw across the roll 
ing hills a column of Cireassians quite as 


moments we 
large as our force, and apparently bent on 
to My men 
er for a fight without delay, but I 


thought a little caution was necessary, 


a similar errand our own. 
were eag 
So) 
I deployed the sotnias along just behind 
A few moments had 
elapsed when an officer appeared on the 
other the 
which had halted at the sight of 


the hill and waited. 


column, 
He 


horse, 


side riding out from 
us. 
eareered about on a fine black 


making all manner of defiant and insult 

ing gestures, which every Cossack knew 
to mean a challenge to personal combat. 
Of course the only proper thing for me to 
do was to disregard all such insults and 

the 

mode of warfare to Circassians and sav 

But there was something in the 
air, I can’t explain what. I could see the 
men watching me eagerly to see what I 
would do. I thought of the stories my 


challenges, and to leave medizyval 


aves. 
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he fought the searcely saw or knew how it was do 

[ glanced at felt as if my soul was in the ba 

my belt, a refic of watching my body from adistanc: 

combats [ remembered off his horse. My men galloped u 

ll you what a panorama cheer, swept up the opposite slope 

fore my eyes in a few seconds, for resistible force, routed the Circas 


been only a few seconds umn, and captured their camp, SK 


[ was conscious of I was’ tance further on, with the dinner 


rajka across the flanks of my in the pots. Here’s your nagaj] 
horse, and he was flying with medown the It was of service to me yvesterda 
grassy slop There I met the Circassian, haps you won't think the less of it 


and after a few strokes of my sabre—I_ that account 


A MORTAL WOUND 


CONFESSION. 
BY DORA READ GOODALE 
] ELIEVE me, dear, unyielding though I be, 


Ambitions flourish only in the sun 
In noisy daylight every race is run, 
With lusty pride for all the world to see. 
When darkness sinks the earth in mystery, 
When eye or ear or sight or sound is none, 
But death, a tide that waits to béar us on, 
And life, a loosening anchor in the sea, 
When time and space are huge about the soul, 
And ties of custom lost beyond recall, 
And courage as a garment in the flame, 
Then all my spirit breaks without control, 
Then the heart opens, then the hot tears fall 
To prove me wholly woman that I am. 





VICTORIA 
BY ANNII FIELDS 

{<< brake stands vellow 
The sumach leaves are red 


The hazel swells his f 


irrv shield, 
And the wild rose is dead 


Still murmurs she, What 
Q 


immer vet ie 


White hairs 
And oriel 
r youth hi 
Nor vanished without 
re HOLA 


1 Suliin 
1 } ] 
spine sees tf » TO den-rod 


The purple cl 


And 
And still she murmurs, 


The sun of love breeds su 


Soon leaves shall drop 
Snows drift around h 
But who shall Say th 
W hose season 1S so 
While tender autumn echoes, Joy is mine, 
And summer sleeps in vigor of the vine. 
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>LACKMORE 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
FAIR CRITICISM 


EW things can be worse for a very young 
| woman than to want to be led by some 
body, and vet find nobody fit to do it. 
Or at any rate, through superior quick 
ness and the knowledge of it, to regard 
id friends and relatives of experience 
as very slow coaches, and prigs or prudes, 
who cannot enter into quick young feel 
ines. but deal in old saws which grate 

upon them. 
Not to moralise about it—for if young 


] 


ladies hate anything, if 


is such moral 
ising— Miss Dolly Darling was now 
in that uncomfortable frame of mind 
when advice is most needed, yet most 
certain to be spurned, She looked 
upon her loving and sensible sister as 
one who was fated to be an old maid, 
and was meant perhaps by nature for 
that condition, which appeared to her 
self the most abject in the world. And 


Vor. LXXIV.—No 
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even without that conclusion about Faith 


Shieé vould have been loth to seek counsel 
from her, having vays resented most 
unduly what she called her ** superior air 
of mn Dolly hie that she was 
qu ro! t tha a sister—as shallow 
i srunn rapidly and she fancied 
that sne possessed a orld of lively feel 
ines into which the slower intellect could 
not ¢ ! Kor instance, their elder bro 
ther Frank had just published a volume of 
poems, very noble in their way, and glow 
ic i ardour for freedom, democracy, 
ind t like, as ell as exhibiting fine 
perception of sound, and great boldness 
in matters beyond sounding, yet largely 
ungifted i knowledge of nature, wheth 
er human or superior 
Better stick to his law-books,”’ the 
\dmiral had said, after singing out some 
of the rhyme of it to the tune of ‘‘ Billy 
Benbow”: ‘* never sit on the wool-sack by 


spewing oakum this way 

Faith had tried, as a matter of duty, to 
peruse this book to its cover; but she 
beyond even her good-will, and 
mild sympathy with everything, to do so 
There was not the touch of nature in it 

hich makes humble people feel, and 
‘ven the very highest with desire 
to enter into it So Faith declared that 
it must be very clever, and no doubt very 
beautiful, but she herself was so stupid 
that she could not make out very clearly 
what it was all about. 

Well, L understand every word of it,” 
Miss Dolly cried, with a literary look. ‘‘I 
don’t see how you can help doing that, 
when you know all about Frank, who 
wrote it Whenever it is not quite clear, 
it is because he wants us to think that he 
knows too much, or else because he is not 
quite certain what he wants to mean him 
self And as for his talk about freedom, 





d all that, I don’t see why you should 
object to it. It is quite the fashion with 
all el 


ver people now, and it stops them 


And nobody 
pays much attention to them, after the 


from doing any mischief 
eruel things done in France when I was 
seven or eight years old If I see Frank, 
I shall tell him that I like it.” 

And I shall tell him that I don’t,” 
said Faith 
good And 
seems to mean making free with other 
people's property.” 


‘Tt cannot do anybody any 


what they call ‘freedom’ 


These poems were issued in one volume, 
and under one title—The Harmodiad 
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although there must have been sor 


hundred of them, and not more tl 
odes to freedom in the lot. So 
almost tolerable, and others 


} 


bish, and the erities (not knowing 


1¢ 


thor) spoke their bright opinior 
The poet, though shy as a mou 
preface, expected a mountain ot 
as to the identity of this new bard,a 
estly signed himself ‘* Asteroid 
made his own father stare 
Growing sore prematurely f1 
keelhauling—for the reviewers otf 
riod were patriotic, and the Eng 
ic anti-Gallice—Frank quitted | 
bers at Lincoln’s Inn, and came ] 
be comforted for Christmas 71 
the wisest thing that he could do 
he felt that it was not Harmodi 
spite of all crotchets, he was not 
fellow, and not likely to m: 
lawyer. 

As the fates would have it (being 
urally hostile to poets who defy t 


in¢ 


by the same coach to Stonningto 


Master Johnny, in high feather 


Christmas holidays. Now these two 
thers were as different of nature as t 
sisters were, or more so; and unli 
gentler pair, each of these cherished 
disdain for the other. Frank looked d 
upon the school-boy as an unlicked « 
without two ideas; the bodily defect 
endeavoured to cure by frequent oul 

applications, but the mental shortcon 
was beneath his efforts. Johnny m« 
while, who was as hard as nails, no so: 


er recovered from a thumping than 


renewed and redoubled his loud conte 
for a great lout over six feet high 
had never drawn a sword or pulled a t1 


ver, And now for the winter this boo 


would be a perpetual snowball for him to 


pelt his big brother with, and yet (lik 
critic) be scarcely fair object for a h 


ing. In season out of season, upstal 


down-stairs, even in the breakfast and 1 
dinner chambers, this young imp pok« 
clumsy splinters 
cause so dull 


worse than thorns 


and people, who laugh at the less wit 1 
better, laughed very kindly, to please | 
boy, without asking whether they vex« 
the man. 
the author too must laugh. 

All this might be looked down at by 
soul well hoisted upon the guy-ropes + 
contempt; and now and then a very so! 


into the tender poetic sid 


And the worst of it was tha 





drubbing given handsomely (upon othe 








‘““PAITH HAD TRIED, AS A MATTER OF DUTY, 10 PERUSE THIS BOOK.”’ 


rounds) to the chief tormentor solaced to vouchsafe him no reply, so to the poet 
the mind of unacknowledged merit. But who rebukes the age the bitterest answer 
is the most vindictive measure to the it can giveisnone. Frank Darling could 
nan who has written an abusive letter is retaliate upon his brother Johnny, and 
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» could lay hold of him 


fast silence of his sis 
hom one of fis loftiest odes 


father. 


a thousand low 


s lively 
lar more 
es Dolly 


alone was some comfort 


le vindieation of true in 
find how 


is surprised to 


rence (which until 


how 
id strengthened, deep 
Still he want 


order, rover. 


one more capable 


ip tl mouth, and nodding 


such lot of red 
he could 
iOuld 


And hap 


iOng 


e 


he found is ere 
day he w: valking in a melan 
7 


mood along ‘h towards Peb 


doubting deeply in his honest 


hether he ever should do any 


good, in versification, or anything else 
He 


sal 


said to himself that he had been too 


cuine, eager, self-confident, ardent. im 
petuous, an 1. if the nasty word must be 
face ‘ en too self 


conceited Only yes 


} } 


terday he had tried, by delicate setting of 


vord-traps, to lead Mr. Twemlow to 
kind 
But 


not be 


ie subject, and obtain that 


hearted man’s comforting opinion 
no the gentle Rector would 
to book, or at 


the 
without a wink 


bro wht 
that and 


enough to know 


any rate 
had 
that his 
ime had won volumes of dislike. 


not to 


book : author sense 


vol 


Parnassus could never have lived till 


now without two heads—one to earry on 
with, while the other is being thumped to 


While 


the poet withdraws to the other, and 


pieces the critics demolish one 
peak 
assures himself that the general public, 
the larger voice of the nation, will salute 
it alas, Frank Darling had 
that 
his, except as a desert out of hu 


him there B 


just discovered that even eminence 


was not 
man sight For he had in his pocket a 
letter from his publishers, received that 
dreary morning, announcing a_ great 
many copies gone gratis, six sold to the 
trade at a frightful discount, and six to 


Al] 


uncommonly 


the enterprising public these facts 


. = 
to make him feel 


combined 
sad and sore to day 

A man of 
him that this disappointment was for his 
but he failed to see it in that light, 
Slowly 


and heavily he went on, without much 


experience could have told 


good: 


and did not bless the blessing. 


heed of anything, swinging his 
cane now and then, as some s 
occurred to 


views him, vet 


more peaceful and impartial 
under the long monotonous e 
quiet repetitions of the soothin o 
now he was beyond the Haven I 
bulwark that makes the bay a por 
common westerly weather—ar 
that were worthy of the name {I 
wards him, with a ventle preeze 
over them. 
The brisk air was like : 
to him, and the fall of the wa 
He took off his hat, and 
and listened, and his eyes er 
Although had 


distinct to say in dying 


music 
the waves 


you hearkened well), or 


two in succession, died with ex 
same expression, or vanished 
ly the 


same farewell. Contin 


went on among them, and moi 


changes; each in proper sequenci 


ing, and allowed its proper time 


any angle traversed, even in its ¢1 
curl, not only by the wind its fat] 
by the penitent return and whit 
tion of its shattered elder brother 
if this were not enough to make a 
man take interest in perpetually 
changes, the sun and clouds, at e 
and breath, varied variety. 

Frank Darling thought how sn 
criefs were, and how vain his van 
all the bubbly clots of froth, or fray 
shattered dabs of drift, flying besid: 
or falling at his feet, every one 
wood as his ideas, and as valuable as |} 
bours. And of all the unreckoned 
advancing, lifting their 
and roaring, there certainly was not 
that fell with weight so futile as his o 
Who caredeven to hear his sound? \W 


fugitive ec 


ear was soothed by his long rhytl 
what mind solaced by the magnituc 
his rolling ? 
Suddenly he found that some mind 
For he had 
long while thus, chewing the salt c 
he 
something more intelligible than the 


when been 


SO. Stand 


marine reflections, seemed to 
With more surprise than interest he 

ed towards the sound, and stood behi 
the corner of a jutting rock to listen. 
another second his interest overpowe! 
his surprise, for he knew every word 
the lines brought to his ears, for the vei 
simple reason that they were his ow: 
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the corner of that rock, so absorb 
Imiration that he could hear 
fine 


ho 
the 
order was reading aloud in a pow 


a very young man of 


Vit 
fine 


extremely ardent 
that 
indervalued poem, the Harmo 


ce, and 
from 


ition, a passage 


and concerning the beauties of 


I comely head sh 
affluent 
ornament she 

tear Tor 


own mish 


tresses 
] 
onl 


other 


immortal 
the stars so¢ 
space she 


heaven, and to the 


which others 


march ag t the citadel of 
, that finds allies 


God hath b he heart 


us arm 
evel 

attributes 

to ¢l 


despotism, whic! 


ordained 


ttar 


an 


ink thought that he had never heard 
er reading, sonorous, clear, well timed, 
poised, and of harmonious cadence. 
Cc irved rock wave a melodious rine, 
the husky waves a fine contrast to it, 


e the reader was so engrossed with 


deur—the grandeur of Frank’s own 
'—_that 
his 


ad his hat could evidently 


head, but 


not 
the 
What a fine, expres 


un was flung at 


y of his feet 
and commanding face! 

Frank Darling had been a French 
sometimes longed to be, 
that the 


being awkward, would 


n—which he 
the sake of fair Liberty 
ne, instead of 
ve been elegant, rapturous, ennobling. 
it being of the clumsy English race, he 
is quite at a loss what to do with him 

On paper he could be effusive, ar 
nt, eloquent, sentimental; but not a bit 
that to meet the world in his own waist 
vat. He gave a swing to his stick, and 
ilked across the opening as if he were 
And on he 
further notice, ex 
a big gulp in his throat, if it had 


ot been for a trifling accident. 


woking at sea-gulls. would 


iave walked without 


pt 


Somehow or other the recitative gentle 
ian’s hat turned over to the wind, and 
that active body (which never neglects 
sportive opportunity) got into the 
crown, with the speed of an upstart, and 


any 


off with it along the stones A 


hat it was, and comely with rich 


satin loops, becoming also to a 


made 
CcOSLLY 
braid and 
well-shaped head, unlike the chimney-pot 
day, 


of the present which any man must 


thank God for losing However, the own 


er was so wrapped up in poetry that his 


breeches might have without his 


cone 
being any wiser. 
‘Sir.’ said Frank Darling after chasing 


the hat (which could not trundle as our 
pots ao combining every possible absurd 
for 


to be 


ity excuse me interrupting 
hat, and it 
was on its way to a pool of salt-water 

** Hat! hat the other 
gentleman. ‘*Oh,to be sure! I had quite 


I am very much obliged 


vou, 


but this appears your 


my replied 


forgotten ir, 
My hat 


believe, | 


to you might have gone to the 


devil, I 


cupied 


Was SO delightfully oc 


Such a thing never h ippened to 


indeed to 
] 


was read 


and | 


me before, for I am very hard 


please; but I was reading, sir; | 


ing. Accept my thanks, sir sup 
pose I must ieave off é 
‘T thought that I heard 


Frank, 


said 


a voice,” 


growing bold with fear that he 


should know no more, for the other was 


. 
closing his book with great care, and com 


bueklied over 
that 1] 


Perhaps [should 


pouch 


‘and I fear 


mitting it to 


nis 


shoulder: broke in 


upon a pleasant moment. 
have pleased you better if [ had left this 
hat to drown 

‘*T seem ungrateful 


swered, with a sweet but melancholy 


smile, as he donned his hat and then 


lifted it 


‘but it is only 


gracefully to salute its rescuer; 


because | have been Car- 
ried far away from all thoughts of self, 
by the power of a much larger mind. 
Such a thing may have oceurred to vou, 
sir, though it happens very seldom in one 
life. Ifso, you will know how to forgive 
me.” 

“a scarcely dare ask—or rather I would 
“that 


[ cannot expect you to tell me the name 


say” —stammered the anxious poet 


of the fortunate writer who has moved 
you so = 

‘Would to Heaven that I could!” ex 
claimed the other 


withheld 


‘But this great poet 


has his name—all great poets 


are always modest—but it cannot long re 


main unknown. Such grandeur of con 
ception and force of language, combined 
with such gifts of melody, must produce 
universal demand to know the name of 


this benefactor. I cannot express myself 
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as I would desire, because I have been 
brought up in France, where literature is 
so different, and people judge a work 
more liberally, without recourse to poli 
tics This is a new work, only out last 
week; and a friend of mine, a very fine 
judge of literature, was so enchanted with 
it that he bought a score of copies at once, 
and as my good stars pre vailed, he sent 
me one You are weleome to see it, sir 
It is unknown in these parts; but will 
soon be known all over Kurope, unless 
these cruel wars retard it.” 

With a face of deep gravity, Caryl 
Carne put into Frank Darling’s hand a 
copy of his own book, quite voung, but 
already scored with many loving marks 
of admiration and keen sympathy. Frank 
took it, and reddened with warm delight 

‘You may not understand it at first,” 
said the other; ** though I beg your par 
don for saying that What I mean is, 
that I can well suppose that an English 
man, though a good judge in general, 


would probal 





have his judgment dark 
ened DY insular prejudices, and the petty 
feeling which calls itself patriotism, and 
condemns whatever is nobler and larger 
than itself. My friend tells me that the 
critics have begun to vent their little spite 
already The author would treat them 
with calm disdain!” 

‘* Horribly nasty fellows!” cried Frank. 

They ought to be kicked; but they are 
below contempt But if I could only 
catch them here 

‘Tam delighted to find,” replied Carne, 
looking at him with kind surprise, ‘‘ that 
you agree with me about that, sir. Read 
a few lines, and your indignation against 
that low lot will grow hotter.” 

‘Tt cannot grow hotter,” cried the au 
thor; ‘‘I know every word that the vil 
lains have said. Why, in that first line 
that I heard you reading, the wretches act 
ually asked me whether I expected my 


bea il 


| goddess to wear her crown upon 
her comely tail!’ 

‘IT am quite at a loss to understand 
you, sir. Why, vou speak as if this great 
work were vour own!” 

‘So it is, every word of it,” cried Frank, 
hurried out of all reserve by excitement 

At least, I don’t mean that it is a great 
Work though others, besides your vood 
self, have said Are you sure that your 
friend bought twenty copies? My pub 
lishers will have to clear up that. Why, 
they say, under date of yesterday, that 
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they have only sold six copies al 


And it was out on Guy Fawkes’ 
months ago!” 


‘ 


y! 





It 


T 
i 


Caryl Carne’s face was full of 


And the greatest wonder of all 


gravity. He drew back a 


Vast surprise, and shaded his 


with one hand, that he might thi 


litt] 


‘Lean hardly help laughing ati 


he said, ‘* for being so stupid and 
of mind. But a coineidence ‘ 
enough to excuse anything. a 


be sure that you are not jesting 
seeing how ny whole mind IS 
with this book 


‘Sir, I can feel for your surpri 


swered Frank, handing back the 
which the other had made a 


cause my own Is even greater; fon 


er have been read aloud before 
body else I mean, of course: a 


at least, when done as you do it 
prove my claim to the authors! 
little work which you so kindly 
will show you the letter I spoke 


1 


ee 
1a the 


is very strange, and highly ora 


Llp 


ol 


The single-minded poet produced 


near his heart a very large I 


{ter 


much sealing-wax endorsed, and thi 


vent admirer of his genius read 


‘* DEAR SirR,—In answer to your f 
to hand, we beg to state that your poet 


work the Harmodiad, publishe 


firm, begins to move. Follown 
structions in your last, we hav 


disposed of more than fifty copies 
ty-two of these have been distril 


d D\ 
ro tl} 
» alre 


1DULE 


those who will forward the interests 
the book, by commending it to the P 


SIX have been sold to the trade 


at a 


count of 75 per cent.; and six have b 


taken by private purchasers, at 


Lhe 


price of ten shillings. We have reaso 


to anticipate a more rapid sale ] 


But the political views expressed 


lereal 


1} 
ith 


poems—as we frankly stated to you 
first—are not likely to be popular 


now, when the Country is in peril, a 


the Bceok trade incommoded, by the 


mediate praspect of a French 
We are, dear sir, your obedient 


TICKLEBO!S, LATHERUP, BLINKERS, & ( 


Invasl 


servant 


To Mr. FRANK DARLING, Springha 


Hall.” 


‘You cannot call that much encouw 


agement,” said Frank; ‘‘and it 
trusty and honourable house. 


is a mé 


I cannot 


y 
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THIS APPEARS TO BE YOUR 


» what a friend of mine has done, who 


nt to inferior publishers denounce 


mas rogues, and eall myse lf amartyr 


the book had bee n vood, it would have 


sold; especially as all the poets now are 


iting vague national songs, full of 


] 
| 
19, like that * Bi ly Blue 


i ighter and br 
ing all our fishermen are humming. 
‘You have nothing to do but to bide 
our time. In the long-run, fine work is 
sure to make its way. Meanwhile I must 
pologise for praising you to your face, in 
itter But it 
jave made you feel uncomfortable.” 

‘Not at all; far 
truthful Frank. ‘It has been 
srreatest comfort to me. And strange to 
say, it came just when I wanted it most 


ignorance, of course. must 


} 


the 


very 


otherwise,” said 


tne 


sadly. I shall never forget your most 
kind approval.” 


‘*In that case I may take the liberty 


You have 
most de lioht 


of introducing mysel 


told 


ful w ay u laim upon 


your attention, or upon that of the world 


[ am only the last of an ill 


ace, famous for nothing except 


uning themselves l am Cary! Carne, 


yonder ruin, which you must have 


Wh trom ¢ hildhood 


Frank Darling 


lifted his hat in reply to 


the other’s more g itation, and 


‘ a 
then shook hands with 


heartily. 


ought to have known who you 


often at 


you have not 


for L have heard of 
But 


there since I came down, and we thought 


Said: you 


Springhaven 
that you had left the neighbourhood. Our 


little village is like the ear of the tyrant, 
except that it carries more false than true 
sound. I hope you are come to remain 


among us, and I hope that we shall see 
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father’s house. Years ago I 
have heard that there used to be no espe 


] 
Clal 


you at my 


between and 
petty disputes about boundaries. no 
How 


things are 
that, at 


rood-will your family 
mine 
doubt narrow and ridiculous such 


We live 


ral¢ 


in a better ve than 


any although we are small 
enough still in many ways.” 


ea You 


many 


és ' 
are not; and you will enlarge 


answered, as if 
**As for 
I have none, because the 


others,” Carne the 


matter were debate. 


beyond 
boundat ies now 


gone, and I am all the richer. 


surest way to liberate the 
mind.” 
W ill 


change the 


vou oblige me,” said Frank, to 
subject, for his mind did not 
seek to be liberated so, and yet wished its 
new admirer to remain iu admiration, ** by 
looking along the shore towards Spring 
haven as far as you can see, and telling 


My sis 


weather kept 


me whether any one is coming ? 
ters were to follow me. if the 
fine, as soon as they had paid a little visit 
at the 


lor 


rectory And my sight is not good 


long distances.’ 

‘T think I can see two ladies coming, 
tany rate two fivures moving, about 
the sands are 
Yes, 
their walk. 
the cliff 
You must not be surprised if 


-or more away, where 


in a gleam of sunlight 


ladies | KhHOW by 


Have a Way 


l 
Good Ve | 


up 
from here 


you do not see me as n I may have to 


vain, 
France I have business there, 


] 


I should like to talk to vou. 


so Tar avove mean prejudice. 
go, I shall carry this precious volume 

th me Farewell, my friend, if I may 

you so.’ 

sé Do 


admirin 


call 


the much 


few 


wait a minute,” eried 


Frank: ‘‘or walk a vards 
It would 


introduce 


with me towards Springhaven. 
give me such pleasure to vou 


to my sisters And I am sure they will 
be so glad to know you. when I tell them 
what I think. I very seldom get such a 
chance as this.” 

resisting that!” 


the eraceful Carne: 


‘**There is no replied 
‘IT have not the hon 
our of knowing a lady in England, except 
my aunt Mrs. Twemlow, and cousin 
Eliza--both very good, but to the last de 
gree insular.” 

‘It is very hard to help being that, 
when people have never been out of an 
But I fear that 1 am taking you 
out of your way.” 


my 


island. 


In a few minutes these two young men 
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drew near to the two young wom 
manners were hard put to hide s 
When their brother introduced M 
to them, Faith bowed rather stiffly 
had formed without reason a dark 
But the in 
Dolly ran up and offered him 
hands, and said, ‘* Why, Mr. Carne 
both our lives only a few days ago 


stinate dislike to him. 


CHAPTER 

NEITHER 
THOUGH Admiral Darling ha 
deigned to speak to his younger da 


XXXVII. 


AT HOME. 


about that vile anonymous charge, | 
not always quite comfortable in his 
More than o1 
thought of asking Faith’s opinion 


mind concerning it. 


knew her good sense and diseretio) 
even this was repugnant to him, and) 
give her the idea that he 


suspicions. 


cherishe¢ 
And then he was ealled 
home again, being occupied among 
things with a vain enquiry about t] 
false alarm. For Carne and ( 
had ju 
too correctly the character of Vick« 


cent 
ron managed too well, and 
afford any chance of discovery. Sot 
when the Admiral came home avall 
calm and—in its fair state—gentl 
ture was ruffled by the prosperity of 
wicked. 
“Oh, he is a fine judge of poet 
he ?” he said, more sarcastically thal 
wont; ‘‘that means, I suppose, tha 
Remember w 
The longer I 
the more I find his views confirmed.’ 
You are ec 
Dolly, who always 


“What does 1 


godfather know of poetry, indeed? If 


admires yours, Frank. 
Nelson said about you. 


‘Papa, you are too bad! 


home cross!” cried 


took Frank’s part now. 


ever had any ear for it, the guns wou 
have ruined it long ago.” 
‘*No mostaecchio in my house!” said thi 
master, without heeding her. **T believe 
that is the correct way to pronounce t 
filthy thing 


cvether. 


a foreign abomination alt 
Who could keep his lips clea 
with that dirt over them? A more t 
erant man than myself never lived 

great 


knows. 


deal too tolerant, as everybod 
But [ll never tolerate a son o 
mine in disgusting French hairiness o 
that sort.” 

‘*Papa, you are come home as cross as 
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cried Dolly, presuming on her 
= Lord 
vy with a very nice one, and I hear 


Dashville was here the 


Cavalry Officers mean to have 
they And Mr. Carne 


friend, encourages it 


en can. 

less you have to say about that 
man, the better And the less he 
say to any child of mine,the better, 
her, ] 
»-age is turned upside down 
that 


know 
But 


my 


ry him and Say I 


t have sort of thing at 


en a kind and indulgent father 
forth thus, the result is consterna 
lowed by anxiety about his health. 
clanced at Dolly, who was looking 
bewildered, and the two girls with 
Johnny was al- 

Stubbard. 
Maggie and 


unnons of the battery he was by this 


without a word 


to visit 


Captain 
daughter 


rone 


whose eldest 


and poor Frank 


with the 


desperately in love; 
eft to have it out 
er 


angry 


[ very seldom speak harshly, my boy,” 
the Admiral, drawing near his son 
lually, for his wrath (like good vege 
es) was very short of staple; ‘‘and 
en I do so you may feel quite certain 
there is sound reason at the bottom 
here he looked as if his depth was 
fathomable. ‘* It is not only that Iam 
myself, because of the many hours 
nt upon hard leather, and vile chalks 
lint that go by me half asleep, when | 
ht to be snoring in the feathers; nei 
ther has it anything to do with my con 
ning the hide of some quadruped for 
nner, instead of meat. And the bread 

s made of rye, if of any grain at all; I 
rather think 


th tallow ends, such as I have seen cast 


of spent tan, kneaded up 


in bushels, when the times were good 
\nd loaf of that 
ngs for me, and one for Govern 
ent. They all seem 
at I can put up with that; and I make 
strict point of mild language, which 
to do it with 
\nd all up and down the roads, every- 
But if I was shot to-mor- 


every eosts two shil 
one 


to acknowledge 


idbles them again me 
dy likes me. 
»w, would they care twopence ?” 

‘I am sure they would, sir; 
deal more than that,” 
frank, who perceived that his father was 
out of his usual lines of thinking, per- 
haps because he had just had a good din- 
ner—so ill do we digest our mercies. ‘‘I 


and a 


ood answered 
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am sure that there is nobody in Sussex, 
Kent, or Hampshire who does not admire 
and respect and trust you.” 
ae 


work they ought to do 


ire say and rejoice to see me do 


the 


lone nights in bed, every 


They have 
of 


and they get their meals when they want 


one them, 


them. Iam not at all astonished at what 
Nelson said 


by a good many 


He is younger than I am 
he to 
have picked up more than I have, in the 


years, but seems 
way of common sentiments, and such like 
‘You may do everybody's work, if you 
last 


them of their 


are fool enough,’ he said to me the 


time I saw him: ‘and ease 
souls as well, if you are rogue enough, as 
they do in the Popish countries l am 
nearly sick of doing it,’ he said, and he 
looked it as 


you 


once begin with it, 
find it 
Don't 


comfortable stuff 


you 


must go on.’ | more true 


every day of my life 
don't with 
about doing good, and one’s duty towards 
though I fear that 
that If I thought I 
had done vood eno wh lo Make up for mv 
lost 


sentiments, 


interrupt 
me: fo on 
one’s Country you 
think very little of 
back-aches, and three fine 


through 


stumps 
chewing patriotic 
why, of course I should be thankful, and 
reward But char 


make the best of my 


itv begins at home, my boy, and 


be 


mans 


Ones 


shirt should considered before one’s 


cloak. <A 


plrece of his country, and 


family is the nearest 


the dearest one.”’ 


[ hope,” replied Frank, 


who had never heard 


‘lam sure, sir, 
his father talk like 
this before, ‘‘ that nothing is going on 
When vou are away, 
And if | 


anything going wrong, I should le 


amiss with us here 
[ keep a sharp lookout saw 
t you 
know of it immediately.” 

‘‘No 


much too 


doubt you would; but you are 


scft. You are quite as easy 
going as I used to be at your age”’—here 
the Admiral he felt himself 
to hard-gvoing 


‘and 


looked as if 


be uncommonly how 
that of thing will 


these days. 


sort not do in 


For my own discomforts I 
eare nothing. I could live on lobscouse 
or soap and bully, for a year, and thank 
God for getting than | 
But my children, Frank, are very differ 
ent. From me you would never hear a 


more deserved 


t 
i] 


grumble, or a syllable of anything but 
perfect satisfaction, so long as I felt that 
I was doing good work, and having it ap 
preciated. And all my old comrades have 
just the same feeling. But you, 
come after us, are not like that. 


who 


You 
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must have everything made to fit you, in- 
stead of making yourselves fit them. The 
result will be, I have very little doubt, 
the downfall of England in the seale of 
nations Il was talking to my old friend 
st. Vineent last week, and he most heart 
ily agreed with me. However, I don’t 
mean to blame you, Frank. You can 
not help your unfortunate nature for 
stringing ends of words together that 
happen to sound alike. Johnny will 
make a fine Officer, not in the Nav y, but 
of Artillery—Stubbard says that he has 
the rarest ¢ yes he ever came across in one 
so young, and he wishes he could put 
them into his Bob’s head. He shall not 
go back to Harrow; he ean spell his own 
name, Which seems to be all they teach 
them there, instead of fine scholarship, 
such.as I obtained at Winton. But to 


spell his own name is quite enough for a 
soldier. In the Navy we always were bet- 
ter educated. 


ham, when his togs are ready. 


Johnny shall go to Chat 
I settled 
all about it in London, last week. No 


thing hurts him. He is water proof and 


thunder-proof. Toss him up anyhow, he 
falls upon his feet. But that sort of na- 
{ 


ture very seldom goes up high. But you, 
Krank, you might have done some cood, 
without that nasty twist of yours for 
writing and for rhyming, which is a sure 
indication of spinal complaint. Don’t in- 
terrupt me; I speak from long experience. 
Things might be worse, and I ought to 


be thankful. None of my children will 


ever disgrace me. At the same time, 
things would go on better if I were able 


to be more at home. That Caryl Carne, 
for inst imce, W hat does he come here for (4 
Well, sir, he has only been here twice. 
And it took a long time to persuade him 
at all He said that as you had not eall 
ed upon him, he felt that he might be 
intruding here. And Faith, who is some- 
times very spiteful, bowed, as much as to 
say that he had better wait. But Dolly, 
who is very kind-hearted, assured him 
that she had heard you say at least a 
dozen times: ‘Be sure that I call upon 
Mr. Carne to-day. What will he think 
of my neglect But I hope that he will 
set it down to the right cause—the per 
petual demands upon my time.’ And 
when she told him that, he said that he 
would call the next day, and so he did.” 
“Ah!” eried the old man, not well 
pleased; “‘it was Dolly who took that 
little business off my shoulders! She 
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might have been content with hx 
sister's judgment, in a family ques 
that sort. But I dare say she t] 
right to make my excuses. Ver 
I'll do that for myself. To-mo 
shall call upon that young man 

I get another despatch to-night 
hear he wants nobody at his rui 
suppose he has not asked even y: 
there 7” 

‘No, sir; I think he took hi 
place here, because it would be so } 
for him to receive any friends 
tumble-down eastle. He has not 
able to do any repairs.” 

‘LT respect him for that,” sai 
Admiral, with his generous symp 
aroused; ‘‘they have been a grat 
family, though I can’t say much for 
L knew except, of course, Mrs. 
low. But he may be a very fine) 
fellow, though a great deal too Fi 
ified, from all I hear. And w 


friend Twemlow cold-shoulders hi 


I 


is something of a mystery tome. T 
low is cvenerally a judicious man int 
that have nothing to do with the Chu 
When it comes to that, he is very stiff 
backed, as I have often had to te 
Perhaps this young man is a Pa 
His mother was, and she brought 
up.” 

‘Tam sure I don't know, sir,” answ 
ed Frank. ‘‘I should think none 
worse of him if he were, unless he al 
ed it to interfere with his proper resp: 
for liberty.” 

‘Liberty be hanged!” cried the Ad 
miral; ‘‘and that’s the proper end 
most of those who prate about it, whet 
they ought to be fighting for their Coun 
try. I shall sound him about that st 
to-morrow. If he is one of that lot 
won't come here with my good-will, lL can 
assure him. What time is he genera 
to be found down there? He is right 
over Stubbard’s head, I believe, and 
friend Adam knows nothing about 
Nor even Mrs. Adam! I should ha 
thought that worthy pair would hav 
drawn any badger in the kingdom. | 
suppose the youth will see me, if I ca 
I don’t want to go round that way 
nothing. I did want to have a quiet « 
at home, and saunter in the garden, 
the weather is so mild, and consult po 
Swipes about Spring crops, and then ha 
a pipe or two, and take my gun to Brow 
Bushes for a woodcock, or a hare, al 























































Vidow Shanks, and winking at 


oor, 


sure 


now 
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ome with a fine appetite toa good be gone away, 
But I never must hope for a bit ’ 


may depend upon it, sir,” said 


that Cary] Carne will be ere: 


sed to see you. 


ree with me that a more strai 


rhit 


ul 
And I think vou 


d and simple-minded man is not 


found this He 


in country. com 
hat we are pleased to call our na 
dignity and self-respect with the 


manners, and fraternal 


mhomue 


of our friends across the w 


,you be off! 


I don't want to be 


warmth, 
as they themselves ex 


a 


Cross 


Two hundred thousand friends 


ore 
t this moment eager to burn down 
omes and eut our throats! Tired 
m, I ought to take a stick to you, 
end Tugwell did to his son for much 
[ have the greatest mind not to 
iv that young man. I wish I had 
low here to talk it over. Pay your 
va French word, and be off!” 


unk Darling g 


‘avely 


ings on his dessert plate, and 


he fine for a French word in th 


se, and in hundreds of other Eng 


ses at this patriotic. period, was acrown and lodge 


a gentleman, and a shilling for a lad 


laid down fis 


Vaiked 
{ 
at 


1ish 


\ 


latter not being liable except when 


emen were present The poet Knie 


\ 


that another word on his part would 


tate his father to such a degree that 
visit would be paid to-morrow to the 


mirer of the Harmodiad, whose admi 


illo 
And so he 
most to ensure his father’s visit 


es of good dinners. 


But when the Admiral, going wat 


made his down to the house 


Way 


Arms in the lower front window, where 


: R ’ 
noecked with the knocker : 


there seemed to be a great deal 


‘*Susie,” said the visitor, who had 


n he was longing to reward with a 


did His 


cause he was so stiff from saddle-work 


¢ 


Ol 


the Roy 


ibbard kept Office and convenience, 
it the private 
ot 
iought required before any body came to 
nswer. 
an 
especial knack of remembering Christian 


umes, which endeared him to the bear 


s, ‘‘I am come to see Mr. Carne, and I 
ope he is at home.” 


‘*No, that 


’a bain't, sir,” 


41 mon4t : 
the little girl 


ade answer, after looking at the Admi 


er nose with unwonted diligence; 





ral as if he was an elephant, and wiping claimed the smiling Admiral. 
‘he 
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sir; 


and please, sir, mother 


said SO 


Well, here's a penny for you, my 
dear, because you are the best little nee 
dle-woman in the school, th y tell me 
Run and tell your mother to come and 
see me Oh, Mrs. Shanks, lam very 


ad 


} spite of all 


VLOOTMLIG 


Ah, it 


to see vou, and so 


inh 
your hard work 


IS ho easSv thing 


In these 


Limes to Maintain a irge 
family and keep the pot boiling And 
everything clean as a quarter-deck ! My 
certy, you are a oman in a thousand 

‘No, s no It is all the Lord’s do 
Ing And you to the back of Him, as I 
1i.Wa sa Not a penny ean t ey make 
out as | owes justl bad as I be at the 
figures, Squire. Do ‘e com ind sit 
down, there’s a dear Ah, Ll mind e time 
when you was like a dart, Squire 

Well, and no lam ke a cannon 
ball, : said the Admira no unders od 


and liked this unflattering tall 


Oo 
don’t travel uLte SO last is | t I 
scarcely et time to see an old fi nds 
But | came to look out for a young friend 
now, the gentieman ou make Oo com 
rortabie upst Llrs Don t | Wish I Was a 
young man without incumbrance, to come 
with such a wonderful land 
lady 
Ah, if there as more of your sort, 
sir, there'd be a deal less trouble in the 
world, there would Not that my 


young 
vent 


leman 1s troublesome, mind you, only 


so fu of them outlandish 


abideth 


different 


all day long wit] ort, 





sO from a ho elishman, 


atford 


my 


First | used to think as he could 


and long to send him up a bit of 


own dinner dursn't for the life of 


bul 


too crand for that bv ever 


day little Susie there comes a-run 


down the stairs. and she sings 


obste rs 


d 


her face as red as ever boiled 


a 


‘Looky see, mother! Oh, do’e come a 


looky see! Pollyon hath got a heap of 
guineas on his table; wouldn't go into the 
big vellow pudding basin And sure 
enough he had, your Honour, in piles, as 


if he was telling of them He had slipped 
the passage 
W hat a comfort it w 


to me.I can’t conhgurate 


out suddenly, and thought 


door was bolted. as 


Because | co ild 


eat my dinner comfortable now, for such 


a ie id see 


heap of money never Id 


‘[T am very glad—heartily glad,” ex 


"J hope he 
may get cash enough to buy back all the 
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Carne property, and kick out those 


Jews and lawyers But what 


ones must have 
cKname beyond them; 


and because h ‘ver takes any notice of 


them—so different from your handsome 
Master 
black horse, or his proud walk, to the pic 
tur’, ‘ Pol 


out ot Pilgrim 8 Progre SS 


Frank—and some simility of his 


yon is the name they give him, 
Though nota 
bit like him, for such a gentleman to pay 
his rent and ke ep his place untroublesome 
I never had before. And a fortnight he 
paid me last night, afore going, and took 
away the keys of all three doors.” 


‘* He is gone, then To London, 


is he ? 
useless to look 
My 
disappointed more than I am. 
you the tr 


would be 


I dare say it 


for him at the castle will be 


To tell 
Mrs. Shanks, in these days 


son 


ith 
the great thing is to st 
The 
people who are always 
of one, that to 
thoroughly kind, honest per 
When 


KhHOW 


ick to the people 


that we know world is so full, not 
of rogues, but of 
Wanting something 


ith a 


out 
taik W 
son, | 
the 
that 


ike yourself, is a real luxury 


gentieman comes back, let 


him 
| have ealled 


And my Jenny cried the anx 


, Sir 2?” 


ious mother, running after him into the 


passage; “nota word have you said about 


mv Jenny I hope she show no sign of 


flightiness ?” 


Jenny is as steady as the church,” 


‘We are going to 


re plied the Admiral 
put her on a pound a year from next quar 
Mrs She'll 

| 


have a good stocking by the time she 


ter-day, by Cloam’'s advice. 
vets 
married,’ 

‘*There never was such a pleasant gen 
tle man, nor such a kind hearted one, I do 
’ said Widow Shanks, as she came 


“What are they 
As 


believe 
bright 
] . 19 
to Darlings, after all ? 
different as night and day.” 
‘ 
But 


In With eves 


Carnes the 


the Admiral’s next visit not 
quite so pleasant; for when he got back 


into the 


was 


village road, expecting a nice 
walk to his luncheon and his pipe, a man 


mankind, and believed in diabo] 
sess1on. 


‘Kor Parson! 


for Parson * @ 
starting off again as hard as he « 
‘Butter Cheeseman hath hang 
in his own seales. And nobody 
wood but Parson.” 

Admiral Darling was much di 
‘What will the world come to 7 
knew such times,” he exclaimed 
self, with some solemnity; and t 
off, as fast overridden s 
mitted, for the house of Mr. Che. 
Passing through the shop, whic} 
body in it, he led 
little room beyond 
which Mr. Cheeseman | 
received Caryl Carne. Here lhe 
an extraordinary scene, of which h 
had to dream thereafter. 

From a 


as his 


Was by the sc 
voices into a 


room in 


beam in the roof (wh 

nothing to do with his seales, as Je: 
ter had imagined), by a long but no 
plaited cord, was dangling the res 
Church-warden Cheeseman. Happi 
him, he had relied on his own goods 
the rope being therefore of very bad 
had failed 


pre »¢ yf 


in this sad and too » 
The weight of its vendor ha 
ed to its length some fifteen inches 
loved to pull out things—and his 
touched the floor, which relieved him 
and then. 

“Why don’t you cut him dow: 
old the Admiral 


gaffers, who stood moralisine, whilt 


fools?” cried 


Cheeseman sat upon a barrel, sob 
heavily, with both hands spread to 
ceal the sad sight. 

‘We was afraid of hurting of 
said the quickest-witted of the 
‘*Us wanted to know why’a doed it 
the deepest; and, ‘The will of the L 
must be done,” said the wisest. 

After fumbling in vain for his ki 
and looking round, the Admiral ran 
into the shop, and caught up the s! 
steel blade with which the 
troubled mind had often unsold a 
ounce in the days of happy commer 


victim « 


running him 
down, and had no time to beg his par- 
don. The runner’s hat was off his head, 
and his hair blowing out, but luckily for 
itself 


teeth 


furiously almost knocked 


In a moment the Admiral had the po 
Chureh-warden in his sturdy arms, a1 
with had unknotted 
choking noose, and was shouting for bra 
dy,as he kept the blue head from fall 
back. 

When a little of the finest eaw de 2 
that ever was smuggled had been admi 
istered, the patient rallied, and becomu 


a sailor’s skill 


his tongue was not between his 


‘* Has the devil got hold of you at last, 
Jem Prater?” the Admiral asked, not pro 
fanely; for he had seen a good deal of 





SPRINGHAVEN. 


; , s mae 
tivelv cheerful, was enabled to ‘ mh rwwrths 
ively cheerful, led CHAPTER XXXVIII 
that “‘1it was all a mistake aito \ 
ats me ay as EVERYBODY'S MASTER. 
This removed all misundet 
but Rector Twemlow, arriving THE peril of England was now grov 
-anvthing but exhortation, ask ing fast: all the faster from being in the 
e too sternly—as everybody felt dark | e; rn of the enemy es 
vhat influence of the Evil One caped the ] tration even of Nelson, and 
in had committed that mistake our Gover! iowed more anxiety 


was worthy of an ent rprising about their great adve rsary ianding 
in, and brought him such orders the coast of Egypt than on that of 


ore of miles around that the re land Naval men laughed at his fh: 
the establishment could only tomed boats, and declared that one frig 
could sink a hundred of them; whereas it 
he said, looking at the parson IS probable that two of them, with their 
th his right hand laid upon his powerful guns and level fire, would have 


1ich was feeble, and his left hand sunk any 


fri rate we the mn possessed But 


ng that his neck was sore, ‘*1f any the crafty and far-seeing 
is happened that had better not to allow any frig 
en, it must have been by reason of ship, the chance of quiring how that 


+ 


ht I vive, and the value such a might be 


ove the prices.” His true scheme. as every body how 


“IT MUST HAVE BEKN BY REASON OF THE WEIGHT I GIVE.” 
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CARYL CARNE WAITED IN THE 


knows well, was to send the English fleet 
wild whether to 


of Ireland, or the 


upoh a 
Key pt 
West 


POOse Chase, 


the west coast 


Indies, as the case might be: and 


then, by a rapid concentration of his ships, 
English Chan 
for twenty-four hours at a 


to obtain command of the 
nel, if only 
time. Twenty-four hours of clearance 
from our cruisers would have seen a hun 
] 


dred thousand men landed on our coast, 


throwing up entrenchments,and covering 
the landing of another hundred thousand, 

upon their heels. Who 
faced them? <A few good 
regiments, badly found,and perhaps worse 
led, and a mob of militia and raw volun- 


coming close 


would have 


teers, the reward of whose courage would 
be carnage 

But asa chip smells like the tree, and 
a hair like the dog it belongs to, so Spring- 
haven was a very fair sample of the Eng 
land whereof (in its own opinion) it form 
ed a most important part. Contempt for 
the body of a man leads rashly to an un 
der-estimate of his mind; and one of the 
greatest men 


that ever grew on earth—if 


greatness can be 
held in low account because not of high 
inches, and laughed at as ‘‘ little Boney.” 


However, there were, as there always 


without goodness—was 


SHELTER OF 
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A TREE.”’—[SEE PAGE 267 


are, thousands of 


then: 


sensible Englislin 
had not yet 
wreck of grand Institutions to seran 


and rogues mad 


for what should wash up. Abuses ex 
ed, as they always must; but the great 
abuse of all (the destruction of every go: 
And 
right man was even now approaching 
the rescue, the greatest Prime-Minister o 
any age or country. 

Unwitting perhaps of the fine time 
forded by the feeble delays of Mr. Adding 
ton, and absorbed in the tissue of plot ani 
counterplot now thickening fast in Paris 

the arch-plotter in all of them being 
himself—the First Consul had slackened 
awhile his hot haste to set foot upon tlie 
shore of England. 


usage) was undreamed of yet. 


His bottomless ambi 
tion for the moment had a top, and that 
top was the crown of France; and as soon 
as he had got that on his head, the head 
would have no rest until the crown was 
that of Europe. 

But before any crown could be put 01 
at all, the tender hearts of Frenchm« 
must be touched by the appearance o! 
great danger—the danger which is of a 
the greatest,that to their nearest and deat 
est selves. A bloody farce was in prepara 
tion, noble lives were to be perjured away 





ve all, the only great rival 
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il in the 
f soldiers must be turned out of 


This foul job worked 
do for 
the French 


foul 


as 
jobs 


If 


now the good oO 


had 


1nVasion 


) pass, as it was fully meant to do, 


265 
in the month of February, 1804, perhaps 
its history must ] 
French, f 


for us to understand 


1ave been written In 
So, at any rate, thought Caryl Carne, 
re sources of either sid 


le,and 
difference between a la 


who knew the 


he fine army 


ar 





see 


MY EMPEROR!’ HE SAID, ‘MY EMPEROR!’ "—[SEE PAGE 269. ] 
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“THE POET OF THE WHOLE STOOD SINGING—THE SIMPLE-MINDED THRUSH.” —[ SEE PAGE 277 


mob. He felt quite sure that his mother’s horn would be exalted in the land, whi 
country would conquer his father’s with- he had guided the conqueror into it. Sur 
out much trouble, and he knew that his enough then he would recover his ancs 





ye} and 


‘ty with interest, 
enemies well, and 


thre 


‘vy deserved it. 


s. and believing 


would soon | 


ons 


Ww Shanks to prock 


( inder the bold 


Captain Renaud Charron 


tiet ol the Ene@lish leet, and 

ve southward of Cape Grisnez. 
reach of dreary exposure, 
ie west unprofitably, with 


and a 


a iong 
a shal 
scour of 


Jotted 


of brown sand, 


| no pleasant moorings. 


ist was all alone (wh 


ao} inned defiance, or 


, 
smiled treachery Ww 


ts, gun-boats, prames, SCOWS, 


ric’s, and SCHOOTICTS, TOW-LPailt 


‘VS, 


and every sort of craft that has 


t, or gets on without one, and even 


a : ’ 
ood ships of war pondering malice 


safer roadsteads, vet sweep 


here tlie 
wind, and the long roll from 


ee : 
n following, kept a leag 


ue or two 
ek cal . 2 Sa 
ird of the mighty defences of Bou 

Aa an ? . 
inviolate Dy the petty enimiuties ol 


\long the 


be seen, 


slight eurve of the coast 


Amblete 


extent of the French 


beyond ise and 

the vast 
i, ranged in three divisions, before 
unette 


it | of the central camp, and 


s jotted with tents thick ts on 


as ill pe 
(whose dealings were quite un 


ywn to all of the French authorities 
one, and tliat the supreme one) was 
by appointment to meet his com- 
ier in a quiet and secluded spot. It 
and 


day was waning, and the wind, which 
deliv- 


is early February now, 


although 
| 


west, 


vas drawing to the north of 


ed a cold blow from the sea, yet the 


weath of Spring was in the air already, 


f 


and the beat of her pulse came through 


man, except 


ie ground. Almost any 


two econeerting to shed blood and 


fire, would have looked about a 


ttle at the pleasure of the earth, and felt 

touch of happiness in the goodness of 

» Sky. 

Caryl Carne waited in the shelter of a 
7 . 1 

ee, searcely aeserving to be called a 


All 


ie branches were driven by the western 


ee, except for its stiff tenacity. 
gales, and secourged flat in one direction 

that in which they best could hold to 
gether, and try to believe that their life 
Like the wings of a sea 


20 


was their own. 


Vou LXXITV.—No, 440. 





round his lees, oO horsemen sti 


of the Amblet 


» road, and came at 
The foremos 
‘ups, and sat his |] 
him, 


ae 
ma jl 


( 


f 
isl and 


man ¢ 
vears yet to come. 


‘ran forward to show hi 
the master France dismounted 
Ways LOOK a be st upon horse back, ¢ 
grenerally do, if 

} 


his face vhich he 


men they ride 


Iped LO Make 
tune) appr ared even more commat 


stanee. An astonishing 


a little d 


Its S¢ pt ired beauty, set aspect, : 
’ as 
I m with the powe 


Lia ightiness, ¢ il 


scendant mind, and a will that me 


its ¢ qual. Even Carne, void of mucli 


agination, and contemptuous of a 
ter he shared, was the sk 


human charac 


of that f: in its presence, and 


neve steadily those piercing 


And yet, to 


man of abstract 


the st idly of a neutral 
,ora science, the face 


.. % ' 
Was as bad aS 1b Was Deaul 
N ipoleon was soon to be ealied 


by a cringing world—smiled affably, and 
] which Carne 


offered his firm white hand, 


barely touched, and bent over wit 
Then the fo: 


in charge of the att 


h defer 


ence. iming horse was sent 


away ndant t 
and the master began to take short 


steps, to and fro, in front of th 


e 
beaten tree; for to stand still was not 


mn@ beck 


his nature. Carne, be ye 


keep at his side, lost a good deal of 


he had meant to say, from the trou 


found in timing his wonted 


brisk pace of the ovner. 
‘“*“You have done well—on the 
very well,” Napoleon, whose 


was deep, yet Cc 


whoie 


said voles 
1 . 1 } 4: +] 
lear and distinct as the 


sound of a bell. ‘‘ You have kept me well 


informed: you are not suspect ad: 


you are 
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your knowledge of the enemy 
and of his resources: eve 


; 

*y day you be 

come more capable of conducting us to 
: For what, then, this 


to see me, this eXpos 


lf to the risk of capture ? 


was about to answer; but the 
who undershot the 


peaker, 


thoughts of 
the 


others before they were shaped 
} } underweaves a 


rhtning 


shuttle of the li 


] } e | 1 4 ‘ Ls 
cloud—raised his hand to stop him, and 


vent on: 
‘DPD , } 1] 
Because you suppose that all 


you belie. 


is ripe. 
Because ve thé he slow beasts 
of islanders will strenethen their defences 
streneth- 
afraid of 
to 
And most of all, my friend, be- 


more by delay than we shall 


en our attack. Because you are 


‘ing suspicion, if you continue 
cause you are impatient to secure the end 
of a 


must be 


long enterprise. Sut, Captain, it 
It is not for you, but 
fix the time. Behold me! I 
am come from a grand review. We have 

We 
have again put two thousand horses on 
but not 


They are as brave as eagles, 


lor 


over vet. 
for me, to 


1 


rehearsed the embarkation. 


agall 


board. The horses did it well; 
the o 
but as clumsy as the ostrich, and as fond 
of the They will 
all be sea-sick. It is in their counte- 
nances, though many have been practised 


In the 


men. 


sand without water. 


mouths of rivers. Those infamous 


English will not permit us to proceed far 


enough from our native land to acquire 
I] F the sea If 


what they call the legs of ; 
our braves are sea-sick, how can they 


work the cannon, or 


- : Pi 
even navigate well 


for the accursed island? They must have 


time. They must undergo more waves, 
and a system of diet before embarkation. 


Return, my trusted Captain, and continue 
your three 
new in 


serviees for 


these 
You may trust me 


most esteemed 


have written 
structions for you. 


t 
to 


months. I 


remember this addition to your good 
nae © 

Carne’s heart fell, and his face was 
cloomy, though he did his best to hide it. 
So well he knew the arrogance and fierce 
will of his commanding officer that 


} 
ne at 


sell 


tpar 
rst 


not put his own opposite view 
of the ease directly before him. This ar 
with the of his 
power; so that in many important mat 
ters Napoleon lost the true state of the 


rogance grew vrowth 


ease through the terror felt by his sub 
So great was the mastery of 


his presence that Carne felt himself guilty 


ordinates 


of impertinence in carrying h 
above the level of the General's 
and stooped unconsciously 
of tall men are said to have done 
en this anomaly of Nature. 

** All shall be de 


General,” he replied, submissive 


meto your o ri 


mv owh position I have no fear 
remain there from year to vear 
any suspicion arising, so 
people all around, and SO well 
known among them. The only p 
and I t) 
that. <A fe 
have been wondering about that 
hitherto 
They have set it down so far to smu 
vith whieh in that tvran 
cal land all the lower orders SVM} 

But it 
unless you, my General, have a 


in the landing of stores, 
should desist from 


{ 


we have been most fort 


operations, 


would be wiser to desist ay 
of moment which you still desire to 
me 
“What sort of fellow is that Shees 
man ?” asked Napoleon with his wor 
ful memory of details. ‘* Is he mor 
confided in as a rogue or as a fool 2” 
‘**As both, sir; but 


a rogue, though he has the compunction 


more especially 
I i 


But he is as ent 
lv under my thumb,as I am under 
of my Commander.” 

“That is 
First Consul, smiling with the sense « 


of a fool sometimes. 


very good,” answered 
‘and at an hour's notice, 
with fifty chosen men landed from th 
London Trader—ah, I love that nam 
you could spike a 
guns of that pretentious little batt 
and lock the Commander of the C 
Defence in one of his own cellars. 
Answe rn 
enough. One question 
you may return, Are yo 
certain of the pilotage of the proud young 
fisherman who 


his own power; 


is appropriate 


not so, my good Captain ? 
not. That is 
more, and 
knows every grain of 
sand along his native shore ? 
ean bribe him, if he hesitates at all, or 


Surely you 


hold a pistol at his ear as he steers tl 
leading prame into the bay! Charro 
vould be the man for that. Between yo 
and Charron, there should be no mistake 

‘* He requires to be handled with mu 
delicacy. He has no idea yet what 
meant to do. And if I 
nature, neither bribes 
move him. He is stubborn as a Breton 
and of that simple character.” 

‘One can always befool a Breton; but 


he 
| 


understan¢ 


nor fear would 
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* said Napoleon ‘Tf he 
ade useful, tie a round shot 


him overboard, and get a 


‘ . oe io 
s. 1 fear that we cannot indulge 


‘said ¢ ‘arne. W it] 


ab all a 
sh, my General, 
eribe that plan ?” 
replied Napoleon, p 1] 
he Saaete as tet 


Enelish Mh 


vill add very 


oF thi 


s grand enter 
fidious Albion 


] 


Shhail 


‘ success 

We shall 

et her 
You have 


and the landing place a 


have per 
I 


owh noose, as 


you 


not heard of one C 


maive t r l ; iV iii al 
a a 2 
There will be too many of 
byarope. Courag 


() 


up , Ny 


ir regiments 


ure is with you. 
eastine dice for the fairest Enelish 
s. But your native county is re 
You 


swear it by the god of war 


a] ] the 
laik possess Lilt 


Vou, 
of it—I ; 
command the Southern army. 


Be 
all 


be wise, be vigilant, and above 


» patient.” 

reat man held up his hand, asa 
that he and then 
red it to Caryl Carne, who touched 


bent 


his horse, 


wanted 


and one 


he 


with his lips, 


: My 


peror!” 


Emperor !” said, ‘‘ my 


* said Na 


well pl ased. 
I 


Vait until the proper time, 
gravely, and 

are not the first, and you will not 
ie last. Fare 
|, my friend!” 


In 


oy vet 
Observe discretion. 


he 


empty W 


another minute was gone, and 
him. 
the 


small in 


ithout 


watel 


place looked 
rne stood gloomily ling 
wsemen as their figures grew 
distance, the large man behind pound 


nportance 


heavily away, like sh dra 


on, on the scanty sod, of no i1 


unless ie had a vile or 
little front ( 


e white plume waving, and the well 


any b dy 


ildren—the man in 


red horse roing easily }, the one whose 
ody would affect more bodies, and cer 
tainly send more souls out of them, than 
any other born upon this earth as yet, 


and—we 


hope as long 


dureth. 


Cary] Carne cared not bout 


ing but a philanthropist 


i@ had hot 


Oh every 


and rend us, to 


is torn when its mother has droppe a it in 


flight from the wolves. For forty square 


m there was not an acre 


1ie@s 


score of tents upon it, or elise 
1 : ‘ ‘ 
thrown With Slabs of wood to 


id the 


and Sharp to go into 


ip 
powder dry, ai steel and iron 
the vitals of 


been 


Might; 
warlike |] 
ded with 
And all along the shore for le: 


dock scooped 


by il and shone with 


ships crow cuns and alive 
men. 
wherever any shelter lay, and Tre 
teries protected them, hundreds of 
moorings, t 


SHIps tore at their 
the 
blacken with fire and redden with 
the white ¢ 

And what 
steam of the 
th 


rresistil 


across smooth narrow line, 


liffs of the land they loat 
was there to stop them 
multitude rose in the air 

e clang of armour filled it. Numbe 


and 1 


At the beck of the 


the horse, the g 


JIC, 


that 


elentless power urged 
them. , hand 

Ned 1] 
eaiieda rey would have 


sea 


ick with ships, and the pale wave 


red 


Way touched Witl 


been bi: 


would have been with fire. Cart 


looked at the water 
soft descent of the w 


if 
l 


ver the inter sun 


DY 


upon it, so far as his gaze could reach 


and 
} 


there were but a dozen little objects mo 
mice 


And much as he 
the 


land of his birth 


ing, puny creatures in the distance 
in front of a lion’s den. 
with his tainted heart land of 


} 
hated 
SOMme re 


his father, the 
by 1 


luctant pride arose that he was 
an Englishman. 
‘It is the dread of the English s« 


aman, 
of Nelson, it is the habit 


tis the fam 


] 
I 


beaten when England meets them 
the 
mighty host like a set of trembling cap 
they might launch forth 


eines 


sea—nothing else keeps this 


upon 


tives here, when 





ruiner 
an under 
pe one 


am SO 


“al 
l 


of the 


to be 


a man no better 


] 


vith anything, ex 
I should have 
told that 


and would 


look 
him 
he 
I would 
Why, he never 


and 


had enough of it if 


nv toils 


ranked that I ean 
is no more than Charron’s! 


[h 


every Republican coin he sends. 


me, remember 


pay 


tty strict account ave toren 


l have his own head on them witl 


! 
months, 1 he sassinated, 


Isa 
] 


rentie 


manners 
While I was speaking to him, he 
turned 


} 


throat! Every 


are of a 


his back upon me, and 


ed his one hates him 
. 1: aN , 

ich as Tears him, Of all Who are in 
Llow il 


Py denounce my 


of gentlemen. would 
to throw him 
rS, @XCl of 


as those a 


and officer, and 
Truly 


Who has 


ill a yp “h 
nee to Farmer George ? 

not for 1 mother, 
for me, | 


t course, and have done witl 


ny 


d her life woule take 
1 it. Such 


} 


important news would compel them to 
in the ; 


lace me i property of my forefa 
and if neighbours looked coldly on 


irst, I 


sense 


could very Soon conquer 


little Dol 
co half-way 


I should marry 
d that 
a 
rme to like enough of it 
Aha! What would my 
reamed that I could 
And the whole of 
Well, let 
It would never do to 
We 
And 
creat moon to-night.” 


or ee 
reflections 


ean would 


ine hate that country, 


ht Cr it, if 
Lo me 

if she d 
my 
me eet back 
British fricate. 
of it last time. 


had a narrow shave 


} 
i be 


a vile 


these which were 


whole more to his eredit than 
it—Carne with 
g stride struck into a path towards 
‘how boat 
knew where to find several 
} 
| 


] 


l ted web of thoug) 


here his was waiting. 

he 
vho had onee been his comrades, 
to hi 


haps by reason of Napoleon’s or 


himself gladly s loneliness; 


ders than from the growing charm which 
Solitude has for all who begin to under- 


stand. her. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
RUNNING THE GAUNTLET 
THOUGH Carne had made 
impatient mood, of the power o 
ading fleet. he felt in his he 
respect for its vigilance and ; 
Libe rté 


schoone r W 


Art 


as the unhap 


‘alled 


as ¢ 


France) was glad enough to drop t 


tentious and becom 
peace ful London Trader, when shi 
herself beyond the reach of Fre) 
The practice of 

lively Charron, was to 


British cruiser 


name, 


teries. 


to any 
but 
sight, to run into the 

dip his flag. the 


schooner he could alway 8,7 


whenever more 


From 


heels to 
heavy ship, and he had not 


show a clean pair of 


brig of war. 
1 collar the Lil 
Re | 


naud | 
was a brave young Frenchman, a 


across any cutter, 
corvette that coul 
any 


sort of weather. 


specimen as could be found, of ati 
caging but not overpowering type, | 
warm-hearted, full of 
morals 


enterprise, 
(unless their ver 
was touched), loving excitement 


pable ; 


honow 


of anything, except skulk 
sulking, or running away slowly. 
to-nl 


stood on the sel 


‘*None of your risky tricks 


said Carne, as he 
deek i 


, in the dusk of the February 
himself 


darker 


ing, in a dark mood 
for his English blood 


the elements of gloom, and he 


sup) 


ae 
felt 


pleasure in goading a Frenclima 
being trampled on by one of French 
tion. ‘* You will just make straight 


thi 


tide and shoals allow, for our usual 


17 


Ing place, set me ashore, and folloy 


e old quarters. I have orders to 
you, which ean be given only there.” 
“My commanding officer shall be ob 


ed,’ 


salute and smile, for he y 


*the Frencliman answered, with a ]i 
is not endo 
with the power of hating, or he m 
have indulged that bad power tow: 
Carne; ‘‘ but I fear that he has not f« 
things to his liking.” 


‘* What concern is that of yours ? 


Yi 
du 


ity is to earry out my orders, to thi 
most of your ability, and offer opini 
when asked for.” 

The light-hearted Frenchman shruge: 


his shoulders. ‘‘My commanding ollic 
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‘but the sea is getting ut a further decrease was 


be wind, unless I mis } nov As the moon arose, 
moon My com 


ya pe 


With Wille 


The scho 


more than 
the Vere 
moon 


‘h was shorter 


‘ious than French He 


‘Try to keep me of | of » strong nm 


cried Charron, 


Shanks had remarked with l ( or m,whe 
} | : a ] 
more pe rhaps deca 1@ ¢ ure to ve verore very lone 
young man, and was herself : “G mut!” muttered 
soul, than from any | f profi were faintly ill 


hat ‘*he 1 i tter - wick 


dre l, as you love 
ir jobs, and k | 1€] ( { he devil only let 
ull as other people, 1 


f 


of them. She knew > “All language is excusable 
kind before, and he was sli DY afl With ie malady of the sea 
cuard, and when they } ! | e Frenchman, dancing a litt 
l him, an eel twenty t long w courage his friend. 
nd inside him, doubled fc -_ | tn would 
d like a love-knot. Squire Carne as happy inside 
sof too high a family for that; but she know what will ease you 
nd enable you to order us 


1p ‘ ae 4 
the l el gabie pherray pu 


ld give a week’s rent to know what 
inside him.” 

here was no little justice in these re- f fat ‘kx in store before 

‘S$, as is pretty sure to be the case with h: j had it cooked, vas a 
cood-natured eriticism. The best cook ar or, loats in brown liquor of the 
ever was roasted cannot get out of ¢ st order, such as 1 Englishman can 
more than was put in it; < ‘efuse. Take a sip of pure rum, and you 


ras a general r _dimi will enjoy it surely. Say, my brave Gen 

the tap is turned, without any re ‘al, will you come and join me? It will 
the bung-hole. Carne ran off eure any little disquietude down here.” 

s contents too fast, before he had ar- With a pleasant smile Charron laid his 


ved for fresh receipts; and all who hand onthe part of his commander which 
ve felt what comes of that will be able he supposed to be blameable. Carne made 


to feel for him in the result. an effort to get up and kick him, but fell 
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h everything whirling around, 
und all human standards inverted. Then 
1e kindly Frenchman tucked him up, for 
face was blue and the chill of exhaus 
tion striking intohim. ‘* wish you could 
eat a little bit,” said Charron, gently; but 


Carne gave a push with his elbow.** Well, 


Vou il Ie worse be fore you are better, as 
old women say in your country. But 
hat am I to do about the two British 
ships—for they are sure to be British 
now in sight?” But Carne turned his 


back, and his black boots dangled from 
the rim of his bunk as if there was no 
thing in them. 

This is going a little too far,” eried 
Charron; ‘‘l must have some orders, my 
commander. You understand that two 
English ships are manifestly bearing down 
ipon us—” 

‘Let them come and send us to the 
bottom—the sooner the better,” his com 
mander groaned,.and then raised his limp 
knuckles with a final effort to stop his 
poor ears forever. 

‘*But Iam not ready to go to the bot 
tom, nor all the other people of our four- 
teen hands”’—the Frenchman spoke now 
to himself alone—*‘ neither will I even go 
to prison. I will do as they do at Spring 
haven, and doubtless at every other place 
n England. Iwill have my dish of pork, 
vhich is now just crackling—I am capable 
of smelling it even here—and I will give 
ome to Sam Polwhele, and we will put 


heads together over it. To outsail friend 
Englishman is a great delight, and to out- 


vun him would be still greater; but if we 
cannot accomplish those, there will be 
some pleasure of outwitting him.” 
Renaud Charron was never disposed to 
make the worst of anything. When he 
vent upon deck again, to look out while 
his supper was waiting, he found no 
change, except that the wind was fresh- 
ening and the sea increasing, and the 
strangers whose company he did not 
covet seemed waiting for no invitation. 
With a light wind he would have had lit 
tle fear of giving them the go-by, or on 


a dark night he might have contrived to 
slip between or away from them. But 
everything was against him now. The 
wind was so strong, blowing nearly half 
a gale, and threatening to blow a whole 
one, that he durst not carry much can- 
vas, and the full moon, approaching the 
meridian now, spread the white sea with 
a broad flood of light. He could see that 





both enemies had descried him. ; 
acting in concert to cut him of} 
ship on his weather bow was 
riding the waves in gallant stv] 


wind upon her beam, and travel 
feet for every one the elose-ha 


ui 
tu 


er could accomplish. If the ] 


uli Alt 
tinued her present course, in anoth 
league she would be under the po 
of the frigate. 

The other enemy, though further of 
was far more difficult to eseap 
was a gun-brig, not so very much 
than La Liberté herself—for eun 
those days were very small craft—and 
that very reason more dangerous. 
bore about two points east of nort 
the greatly persecuted Charron, ai 
holding on steadily under easy sa 
ther gaining much upon the chast 
losing. 

‘Carry on as we are for about t 
utes,” said Charron to his mate, Sam P 
whele; ‘‘that will give us period 
our pork. Come, then, my good f 
let us do it.” 

Polwhele—as he was called to n 
believe that he and other han ls 
Cornishmen, whereas they were Ya 
of the sharpest order, owing no alles 
and unhappily no good-will to their 
mother—this man, whose true nan 
Perkins, gave the needful orders 


lowed down. Charron eould tal 


many Frenchmen, quite as fast w 
mouth full as empty, and he had a 
to talk to who did not require anyt 
to be said twice to him. 

‘No fear of me!” was all he said 
‘You keep out of sight, because of y« 
twang. Ill teach them a little good Ei 
lish—better than ever came out of Corn 
wall. The best of all English is not to 
say too much.” 

The captain and his mate enjoyed their 
supper, while Carne in the distance b 
the pangs of a malady called bulimus 
that is to say, a giant’s ravening for vict 
uals, without a babe’s power of receiving 
them. For he was turning the corner of 
his sickness now, but prostrate and cold 
as a fallen stalactite. 

‘** Aha! We have done well. We have 
warmed our wits up. One glass of what 
you eall the grog; and then we will play 
a pleasant game with those Englishmen!” 
Carne heard him say it, and in his heart 
hoped that the English would pitch him 
overboard. 
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is high time for those two to finish man. ‘‘There’s five ton 
er. The schooner had no wheel, have been seven voyages, a 
as light craft did then, and | firkins of Irish butt 
rds—with a bulky ash tiller, cases of Russian tong 
ron eves for lashing it heavy Nick,and ne'er a sign of weev 
Three strong men stood by it never a tail of weevil! Skipper, yo 
dient, yet muttering to one an- serve to go to heaven out of West Stre 
yy another cable’s length would But how about him, down yonden 
m into danger of being run down ‘Captain Carne ? Leave him to me to 
rate arrange’ [I shall be ready, if they in 


clear for stays!” cried Polwhele,  trude. Announce that you nave a sick 


ders from Charron. ‘*Downhelm! gentleman on board, a passenger afflicted 


ee! Steadyso. Letdraw! Easy! with a foreign illness, and having a for 
There she fills!” And aftera few eign physician Mon Dieu! It is good 
rapid orders the handy little eraft Every Englishman believes that any 
ishing away, with the wind abaft thing foreign will kill him with a vault 


um, and her head about two points Arrange you the trading, and I will be 
f east. *‘Uncommon quick in’ tke doctor—a German; I can do the Ger 


ot 


cried Polwhele, who had taken to) man.” 
m, and now stood there. ‘* Wonder ‘**AndT ean do the trading,” the Amer 


| 
Britishers will think of that ican replied, without any rash s¢ lf-eonfi 
Ul dence; ‘‘any fool can sell rood stulf: but 


British ship soon let him know her 

yn, by a roar and a jong streak of it requireth a good man to sell bad 
own toward him, as she put up goods.” 

mn to consider the ease. It was be- The gun-brig bore down on them ata 

e dignity of a fine frigate to run great pace, feeling happy certitude that 

craft, such as she she had got a prize—not a very big one, 


r little smugeline 
1 this to be, and a large ship had but still worth catching. She saw that 


hted from her tops down chan- the frigate had fired a shot, and b lieved 


vhich might afford her nobler sport. that it was done to eall her own atten 


t I 


contented herself with a harmless tion to a matter below that of the frigate 
shot, and leaving the gun-brig to pursue On she came, heeling to the lively wind, 
, 


chase, bore away for more important very beautiful in the moonlight, tossing 
Isiness. the dark sea in white showers, and with 
‘‘Nonplussed the big ’un; shall have all her taut canvas arched and gleam 
uuble with the little ’un,” said Master ing, hovered with the shades of one an 
vhele to his captain. ‘*She don’t draw other. 
fa fathom more than we do. No good ‘‘Heave to, or we sink you!” cried a 
ing inside the shoals. And withthis mighty voice through a speaking trump 
.she has the foot of us.” et, as she luffed a little, bringing her 
ear straight for her, and let her port broadside to bear; and the schooner, 
board us,” Charron answered, pleasantly. which had hoisted British colours, obeyed 
Down with all French hands into the the command immediately. In a very 
forepart of the hold, and stow the spare few seconds a boat was manned, and 
‘sail over them. Show our last bills dancing on the hillocks of the sea; and 
lading, and ask them to trade. You soon, with some danger and much care, 
know all about Cheeseman; double his the visitors stood upon the London 
‘ices. If we make any cash,we'll divide Trader's deck, and Sam Polwhele came 
Say we are out of our course, through to meet them. 
supplying a cruiser that wanted our goods ‘We have no wish to put you to any 
‘nothing. Ishall keep out of sight on trouble,” said the officer in command, very 
iccount of my twang, as you politely call quietly, ‘if you can show that you are 
The rest I may safely leave to your what you profess to be. You sail under 
ivention. Butif you can get any ready British colours; and the name on your 
ino, Sam Polwhele is not the man to stern is London Trader. We will soon 
elect it.” dismiss you, if you prove that. But ap 
‘Bully for you!” eried the Yankee, pearancesare strongly against you. What 
looking at him with more admiration than has brought you here?) And why did you 


he expected ever to entertain fora French- run the risk of being fired at, instead of 








bmittinge to his M: jesty’s ship Miner- 





rel 
‘Be ( haven't got anv ready 
aL pp une ve don't like three 
) vid the tall Bostonian 
at the British officer. 
Se gs 1s nothing but piracy and 
i ) I Shi t than lose such 
FOOUS e car} fresh shipped, and in 
rime col tion. Come and see them, all 
th Cheeseman’s brand, the celebrated 
C} man of Springhaven—name guar 
intees e qualit But one thing, mind 
you ho se to hanker after them unless 
1come provided with the ready 
We don’t want your goods; we want 
ou swered udamore, now first luff 
f the brie of war Delia, and staring a 
ttl | iis mild blue eves at this man’s 
effrontery ‘That is to say, our duty is 
to know all about you Produce your 
ape Prove where you cleared from 
ist, and what you are doing here, some 
thin miles south of your course, if you 
r enuine British trader.” 
pers all in order, sir. First-chop 
iulers, as they puts on now, to save seal 
ng x Charter-party, and all the rest. 
Last lls of lading from Gravesend, but 
ou mustn't judge our goods by that. 
Bu f them from St. Mary Axe, where 
Cheeseman hath fre ited from these thir 
ty years If eve ryou have been at Spring 


maven, Captain, youd jump at anything 
ith Cheeseman’s brand But have you 
brought that little baw of guineas 


with 


‘Once more, we want none of your 


x } 


goods You might praise them as much 
s you liked, if time permitted. Show me 
to the cabin, and produce your papers. 
After 1 { e shall see what is in the 
old 

Supereargo very ill in best cabin. 
Plague, or black fever, the German doctor 
says None of our hands will go near 


But you won't be like 


Lhat. Vv iyou 
Less for his own sake than his mother’s 
ho had none but him to help her 
Scudamore dreaded especially that class 


, . 1 1] 
I Which is now calle 


d ‘*zvmotie.’ 
an eminent physician, had ob 
} | ] to 
establish that certain families and types 
] + 


almost 


ed and had written a short work 


of constitution lie at the mercy of 
such contagion, and find no merey from 


it And 


own 


those families was his 
my boy, fly,” he had often 


among 


‘Fly, 
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said to Blyth, ‘if you ever come 1 
subjects.’ 
‘Captain, I will fetch them 


ued Mr. Polwhele, looking gra 


hesitation. By cood rights tly 
o be smoked, I dare say, thou 


t 
\ 
hold much with such stuff my 
ie doctor kee ps doing a heap 


Ot.” You ean see 


him, if vou - 
Per] 
looking into the 


to 


these few steps 
wouldn't mind 


find something 


suit your 


! 
1 a ' 
the intected der 


4 zo 


cleverest of 


while into 


mv el aps ¢ 
I've 
up coat on, fifty t 
of it, thoue 
derful strong down there.” 


makes me laugh! been in 
with this stand 


you can't smell a flue 


Scudamore shuddered, and dre\ 
little, 


and then stole a ¢ 
He 


prostrate, 


corner. saw a thick smoke, 2 
47 ] 
ure and another tied 


long white robe, waving a pi 


stutf in one hand and a bottle in the 





and plainly conjuring Polwhele 
off. Then the latte 
placently. 

‘Can't find all of them,” 
senting a pile of 


taint Sahara. 


‘y returned, qu 


] 
he sar 


i 
DIe eno 


papers 
** That doctor goes on 
as opening a coffin. Says he unde 
and | The old figure 
What does he know about 

Much 
replied Blyth, standing up for the } 
al 


these on d 


it, don’t. 


more than you 
sion, as he was bound to 
had better 
you will bring up your lantern 


look at 


ve 
‘*But, Captain, you will have a] 

s a bid—we need 1 

take it, any more than you need to di 


our hold, and make l 


it for as prime a lot of cheese, and § 
of bacon 

‘‘ Tf your papers are correct, it will not 
be my duty to meddle with your cargo 
But what are you doing the wrong sid 
our fleet ?” 

‘Why, that was a bad job. Ther 
no dealing o1 
We run all 


of being caught by Crappos on purpost 


sort of 


no fair trade now, 
the square nohow. this 1 
supply British ship Gorgeous, soweast: 
station; and blow me tight if I cou 
swear she had been supplied chock-ful 
a Crappo! Only took ten cheeses 

of bacon, though she nev 

nought of our black fever cas¢ 

But, Captain, sit down here, and overhaul 


fifteen sides 


Kew 
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Not like rags, you know; accord. You have no right t 

ld plague much.” if you had anything 

lled hi vou |] 

‘harge his duty of inspection None 
combing, where the wind was 


, 1 
he took good care 


voung lieutenant compe ou 


of the d 
tes perhaps flew 
ey seem all rigl 

one thing will save any fur 
le to both of us. y 
chaven. 1 know most people 


Have you any Springhaven hands 


ou belongs 


ould think so. Send Tue 
vord for Dan Tugwell e> 
a family of that name there—s simple 
iong as we have been at Mevagis obliged 
Ah, that sort of thing is a eredit to Stonning 
» and the pe ople too, in my opin who eould 
top from tl 
Tugwell came slowly, and with you eat 
step, looking quite unlike the them sometimes 
young fisherman whom Scuda bs j 
iad noticed as first and smartest in **S'pose 
scue of the stranded Blonde But ing stupidity, 1 I 
ld not doubt that this was Dan, the sir, I come aboard of my own 
happier times and thoughts; in “Very well. Then I am eg 
without using his mind about it, he you comfortable. I shall 


+ 


see vo 
some likeness to himself It was next week, pe rhaps. Shall I give 
his power to clance sharply, be message for you?” 
is eyes were kindly open to all the ‘*No, sir Kor God's 
incidents of mankind, but he man 
» let Dan know that duty compel ed 
» be particular. Dan Tugwell touch 
the slouched hat upon his 
aiting to know what he was want ‘* As you wisl 
word about you, 
‘*Daniel,” said Scudamore, who could \ 
{ speak condescendingly to any one, 
n from the official int of view, lve come to us 
ecause he felt that every honest man ‘re for His Majesty's se 
is his equal, ‘‘are you here of your more raised his voice, with tl 
n accord, as one of the crew of this question. ‘‘Good pay, good 
ooner ?” fine promotion, and prize-mone 
Dan Tugwell had a hazy sense of being the glory of fighting for the 
upon an untrue balance. Not by this country, and provision for 
d gentleman's words, but through his abled!” 
vn proceedings. In his honest mind he Not a man came 
nged to say: ‘‘I fear I have been bam- man longed to do si 


ozled. LThave cast my lot in with these honour, whether true 
| 


lows through passion, and in hasty ig n Dan Tugwell wen 

orance How I should like to go with is work, trying to be certain tl 
vou, and fight the French, instead of get vas hi uty But sad doubts 

nea mixed up with a lot of things I ean’t ie watched the brave boat 
make out!” he waves in the moonlight, 
ccing towards a loy: 


him: ‘‘ You have been well treated. You ship; and he felt that he had thr 
are well paid. You shipped of yourown away his last chance. 


But his equally honest heart said to arms tu; 
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CHAPTER XL 
SEELFING THE QUESTION 
a time of d Ly (as eve rvybody 
noticed wh is kind enough 
0 told by the 
leasured r 
f the sun, even when 
ers to sav where he is—a time of 
ident on a multiplicity of things 
to us (who have made our own 
erceiving that we had none, 
away till we got them), yet 
all those less self-exalted be 
or which, are of infinitely no 
in than we, and have shown it, 
mility. At this time of day every 
‘nt and good animal feels an un 
olit-of and untraced desire to shift 
tion, to come out and see its fel 
ws, to learn what is happening in the 
humble grateful world—out of which man 
s hoisted himself long ago, and is 
fore a spectre to them—to breathe a 
ittie sample of the turn the world is tak 
and sue their share of pleasure in the 
earth and air. 
is time is more observable because 
Ws a period of the opposite tenden 
a period of heaviness, and rest, and si 
vhen no bird Sings and no quadru 
plays, for about half an hour of the 
afternoon, Then suddenly, without any 
alteration of the light, or we ather, or even 
temperature, or anything else that we 
know of.a change of mood flashes into 
living creature, a spirit of life, and 
Me and stir, and desire to use their 
own voice and hear their neighbour's. 
The usual beginning is to come out first 
iIntoa place that cannot knock their heads, 
and there to run a little way, and after 
that to hop, and take a peep for any peo- 
ple around, and espying none—or only 
one of the very few admitted to be friends 


speedily to dismiss all misgivings, take 


a very little bit of food, if handy (more as 


a duty to one’s family than oneself, for 
the all-important supper-time is not come 
yet), and then, if giftec by the Lord with 
wings—for what bird can stoop at such a 
moment to believe that his own grandfa- 
ther made them ?—up to the topmost spray 
that feathers in the breeze, and pour upon 
the grateful air the voice of free thanks- 
viving. But an if the blade behind the 
heart is still unplumed for flying, and 
only gentle flax or fur blows out on the 
wind, instead of beating it, does the own- 
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er of four legs sit and sulk, like 


frauded of his merits ? He a 


question with a skip and jump: 


©) 


can look twice at him he has eu 


frolicked an intricate dance 
grass, and brightened his eyes fi 
round of joy. 

At any time of year almost, t 


day commands these deeds, 


1 


weather is outrageous: but ney 


undeniably than in the month 
The growth of the year is well 
ed, and its manner beginning to 
ed by then; childish petulance 
survive, and the tears of penit 
quent; yet upon the whole tl 


of 
eS 
be 
? 
I} 


ere 


used to be—a sense of responsibilit 


ing, and an elemental inkling « 
towards the earth. Even man 
observant of the powers that 
ground, going for the signs of 


the cows, or crows, or pigs, 


| 


Rat 


spiders, onats, and leeches. or 


assertion of his own corns) sor 


netime 


moved a little, and enlarged by influ 


of life beyond his own, and ti 
pen above his thoughts, and t 
one second by the hand that 1 


Then he sees a brother man 


ChIed 
uch 
nade 


him a shilling, and his soul is sw 


up in the resolve to get it. 
But well in the sky-like 


youth, when the wind sits lis 


the clouds go by in puffs, t 


jumps of inspiration take the 


spectable young man sometin 
legs, and the young maid li 


, 
pei Od ¢ 
ohitly 
hese 
hit 
es of] 


| 


KeVW 


she continues in these fine days to 


sess such continuation. Bly 


more had been appointed li 


th S 


VV 1 yt 
W, Pa 


through his own good deserts, and wholly 


through good influence—for Le 
cent was an ancient friend of th 
Admiral Darling—to the comm 
Blonde, refitted, thoroughly « 
at Portsmouth, and pronounce 


dock-yard people to be the f 


soundest corvette afloat, and 
way a credit to the British nay 
man that floated her shall flo: 
said the Earl, when somebody, 
ed the appointment, suggeste 
young man was too young. ‘I 
sharp service, and done sharp 
is waste of time to talk of it; 
done.” ‘‘Job is the word for it 
the other, but wisely reserved 
truth for his wife. However, 
at all a bad job for England. 


rd St. \ 
e exet | ( t 
and of the 
yverhaule 
ed by It 

astest and 
in every 
Cee 
it in her,” 
who want- 
1 that tl 

Le has seen 
work, It 
the job is 
»’ thought 
that great 
it was not 
And Scud- 
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had now seen four years of acti 


counting the former years ol 


oc and was more than twe nty 


‘these things exalted him a 


vn opinion, or, ¢ 
: a . : 
Because He la 3 
self with a proper amount of 
modest men are almost 


as 
What 


try 


_ desiring less to know 


thinks of them than to 
of it 


it seemed to 


for themsely 


just and fair, 


art of 


now, very k ha, 


le, and a thing for the h 


into, 


»enter 
] ] . i] } a 
dolly Darling was close beside him, 


on a very pretty bench, made of 


and turned up at the back 


Oak, 


ith ends, so that a gentleman cou 
very far away from a 


her. Not 


t] t 1wel ] + 1 f » 
vas the spot weil adapted ror tent 


g¢htening only in thi 

] ] 
ler 
os, but itself truly ready to suggest 
vith 
) There 

to puzzle and perpetually divert the 


i mind (whose 


nature and the time of year 


Was no stream issuing 


origin clearly 
vater pours d into the frame of 


fish), neither was there any big rock, 


but gen 


an obstinate barrier rising; 
slopes of daisied pasture led the ey 

place ntly, sleek cows sniffed the herb 
here and there, and brushed it with 
inderlip to fetch up the blades for 
supper-time, and placable trees, forgetting 
the rudeness of the winter winds, be- 


fond 


many a glimpse to attract a 


to disclose to the deceiving 


eeze, with 
ince, all the cream of their summer in- 
tions. And in full enjoyment of all 
ese doings, the poet of the whole stood 
ging—the simple-minded thrush, pro- 

imine that 

id, but himself perhaps the kindest, anc 
iis nest, beyond doubt, the best of it. 

‘* How to-day!” 


Blyth Seudamore spoke slowly, and gaz- 


the world was good and 


lovely everything is 


shyly at the loveliest thing of all, 
his opinion the face Dar 
‘*No wonder that your brother is a 

noet !"? rs 
‘But he never writes about this sort 
said Dolly, smiling pleasantly. 
His poems are all about liberty, and the 
ghts of men, and the wrongs of war. 
And if he ever mentions cows or sheep, it 
generally to say what a shame it is to 

kill them.” 


of Dolly 


f thing,” 


‘But 
men And who is to 
Miss Darling i 

the 


defends 


surely it 


overrun all rest, or the Country 


I hope he 


WOrslilp of 


only itsell 


converted you to the 
r; for the army and all the 
Kranee have begged him to eon 


be that; and the King of Prus 


ntreaties, according to 
ard.” 

Ink anything of him!” cried Dol 

hie r Opinion wo ild settle the point 

1 } worst 


his horril murders 


iat very handsome and brave 


vith a lantern, and bur 
had to 
and 
It makes me ery 
let Frank 
find me 


ShHOtL W 


vyvoung 
ied in 


hold the 
} 


Man 
I was told that he 


} 


n above his poor head 


lanter 
1 


ls hand never shook! 


I think of it. Only 
admire 
the 


ttle 


k, and he won't 
o very much! They did 


same sort of thing when I was a 


girl, and could searcel y sleep at night on 
account of if And then they seemed to 
get a little better, for a time, and fouglit 


with their enemies, instead of one another, 


and made everybody wild about liberty, 
and citizens, and the noble march of in 
tellect, 


the rights of labour—when the Vv wouldn't 


and the dignity of mankind, and 


work a stroke themselves—and the blac 
Nevill 
to 


And thousands of people, 


superstition of be f anything, exc pt 
what they chose make a fuss about 


themselves. 
have been 
were foolish 


even in this country, who 


1 
broug 


hit up so much beiter, 
enough to think it very grand indeed, es 
pecially the poets, and the ones that are 
But they ought to begin to 
will find it 
hard to make another poem on them.” 

** How olad 
that! I had 
understand 

‘That I had so much common-sense ?” 


too young. 
ret wiser now; even Frank 
I am to hear you speak like 


no idea—at least I did not 


enquired Dolly, with a glance of subtle 


yet humble reproach. ‘Oh yes, Ihave a 


creat deal sometime Ss, I can assure you, 
But I suppose one never does get credit 
for anything, without claiming it.” 

‘IT am sure that you deserve credit for 
everything that can possibly be imagined,” 
Scudamore answered, scarcely knowing, 
with all his own common-sense to help 
“Ev 
ery time I see you I find something I had 
found to—to 


if you can understand—and to admire, 


him, that he was talking nonsense. 


never before wonder at 
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about, and to 


She liked 
ked 

ss, and his hum 
“Ould 


and she li 


not help ad- 
‘avery and simplicity. 
know the value yet of a 
fish heart,and her own 

| rder, po many 
to be seen at her 

it taller than 


dred cubit 


Ss higher 
th,and knowledge of the 
r of making their 


More 


' . } 
pcudaamore was fair and 


over, She liked 
rose called /lebe’s Cup in June. 
s that 
him; a 


. 1] 
r Weil, 


1 


him W 


ne against 


she 


al 
1ioOW much her father liked nd 


oved her fathe she \ 


LOlLiOW LIS leadings, 


did not wisl lose this 
asant admirer 
. ; 1° 
she replied, 
for the 
—— - 
been dealt with, 
‘ould do something to 
But 


vetting rather 


bat yo LS¢ 
find the air 


ather 1s So ch 


ivof me! 


angeable 


that you are not ambi- 


lamol vas too deeply plunged 


) 1 } »] t } te ] 
how upon ner iast hints; ant 


“you 
if such 
are your- 
, ambitions, 
[ could i 
T 


ms Loo 


bad that you should 
You don’t know anything about it,” 
lolly, with a lovely expression in her 
~andour, penitence, and pleasantry 
‘Lam not only full of faults, 

} [am told 


‘up ol 


tuem, 
not to know.” 

jeal and false peo 
her 


who ean 


» look at 
ople 
' perception, or 
feeling. I 


them, if you 


not think that, 


single aton 


ment, or even proper 


like to hear one of 


mention it. 
one—if you ean think 

[I am not at all a judge of charac- 
but I have often had to study it 
a good deal among the boys.” 


n coudescend to 


one—ounl\ 


ter, but 


This made Miss Dolly 
her eves, and smoothe 
be sure that his penetration 
brought to bear on her. 


} 
his ¢ 


Seuddy blushed at 
hoped that she would underst 
ference. 

‘You do say such thing 
was blushing beautifully as sh« 
a long time before she lo 


“Things that 


took 


agvaln. 


nobody 
says. And that is one reason 
you m:"? 

**Oh, do you like me—do » 
Tecan hardly dar 
even for one moment—” 


in earnest ? 


‘Lam not going to talk al 
more. | Mr. Twemlow 
tain Stubbard, I like old Tuewe 


I should have liked him 


- 
ilke 


not been so abominably crue 
Now | 
ready for dinner.” 

es shail J 


again? Perhaps never,” 


am sure it 1s time to 


when dine 
said 
man, endeavouring to look ve ry 
and to inspire sadness. ** But I ou 
be very happy, on the whole, to 1 
all tle pleasures I have enjoyed, : 


much better I have got on than I 
right in the world to hope f 

‘* Yes, to be 
iful ship, little 


or 
the Commander « 
more than a 


date of your commission. 
Stubbard is in such a rage abo 
‘*T don’t mean about that—tho 
of course is lueck—I mean a 
more important thing; I 
ting on well with you. 
that 
want to 


rare 
mean aly 
The first 
saw you 1n fine old school, y 


- | } 
Shake Dands 


not even 
and you thought what a queer kind « 
imal I was; and then the first time « 
I dined at the Hall, 
pitality stopped you from lau 
want of 


+h} e hh 
nNovoing bub ln 


ching ul 
practice. But gradually, t 
kind nature, and 
endeavours to be of use, I began to 


vith you better and bette 
| 


your own my | 


r; and ho 
are beginning almost to like ae 
‘Not altogether,” sli¢ 
swered, with quite an affectionate glai 
‘TI ean tell you there 
side of my own family, that I like ha 
well as I like you. 


me 
almost, but 


are 


very few, 


But how ean it m 
ter to you so much 2” 

She looked at him so that he was afra 
to speak, for fear of spoiling everything 


and being a very good-natured girl, a1 
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his deep admiration, shi ‘Well d * exclaimed Dolly, 
h to make ] i \ ‘ f 
a so sorrv to los 
dno one will n 
ecause 


together 


and I « "e Say 
Faith and I have been pu 
torether, al Lf 
that of all 
» § cond HG. 
and said hoy 
i wetore 
be at home 
has to sacrifice 
UN 
invite 
d save home 


our very utmost 

ble, and she will be : wer , oo = 
1 she w CHAPTER XLL 

to us: for you kno etin 

kward to have only LISTENERS AR NO GOOD 


A " SA : . . . ‘ : ‘ 
ve dare no ao any 1g 1 ba re 1S anything to make 


asked you Do you think sh . uneasy,” said Mr. Twemlo 
se compassion upon us? 4 r ¥ ]) as a right to kno 


Wo ild di 


you are, 
And the r 
] 
cdeseriptions 
ell me what you told her I 
truth, now, an i or ' after Eur 7 Ve have ly one 


it or flattery. am aiwa! aL it n at all and the 

by any sort of flattery.” nation has bee she oe for 
must let me hold 

tion; for 


that it was flattery 


e vour irrit 


ignorant of yourse 
sver think of if 
were 
and lovel 
] > ses } 4 
nd exquisite, and Innocent, 
he human beings s} ven't cot 
side them. } 
moment that a cl ‘ryman’'s 


fail to know where to look 


strength and support against 
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] 


ith the laity, we 


1Or It 


yord 


I mean 


wanted to 
Lam one of the 
come the vie 


But 


t 


it again! 
You understand 
Mrs 1 d will 
is that I see a 

ht, and with their own 
Well, I know 

d as | 


need 


how ; 


rt Da repex 
i 


] 
1] Lilil 


| , 
London 
ot course, 
novody come 


to go from Charing Cross 


Paul’s Chureh vard ‘and pretty ticht 


hatches battened down. and 


yf eyes in the crow’'s 
the f 
s strictly on duty that I went 

: of 


vod with 


nest 


em in oretop won't do 


a fresh stock 


uns iot much a 


and Lhad written t 


are 1 


hree times, with- 
But it seems that 


and 


iswer or powaer, 


letters were ne the rounds, 


vould turn up somewhet 


‘e, when our; 


? } ‘ ] 1 ‘ hy t 
ere stormed, without a bit ol 


L1Ke ans ver.” 
Ah, that’s the way they do everything 
> interrupted Mr. Twemlow a 


{ e ee, 
ih had been very quiet lately 


but I 
vou h id, 


you 
did not know what a cood 


We might 


could not have fired a si 


reason 


» peen shot, 


lute, to 


ind you 

ehbourhood !’ 

** Well, never replied the (¢ 
calmly; ‘‘I am not plaining, for 

‘ “g 

Young men might; 

duty it to 
Well, you 


‘stand that the air of London always 


form the nel 


‘ap- 


mind,’ 
in 


but 


SO. 


. . } 
nas, Whose IS Keep 
t 


heir situation in life. must 


unde 


makes me hungry. There are so many 


thousands of people there that you can't 


name a time when there is nobody eating, 


and thi 


s makes a man from tl 
long to help them. Anyhow, ] 
roast mutton ata place where a 
uid 
half pa 
Mrs. Stub 


stood to thi 


comes up Into the str 


} 
scarcely 


Was 


led 


rik 3 


remint 


‘alled 


me 
and 


scent bee 


ota cheque red life. 
and saw lot 

left 
red up alike for victualling Je 
I told you all about it. You des 
to the Rector and Mrs. Twemlo 

‘Don't let Mrs 

said the host; ‘I know thi 


exactly, though I don’t go 


open a 


and of a fore and 


us trouble Stu 
sort of 
to 
place mis self.” 

‘*No, of 
little 


dust 


course you don't. 


a scared at first, for there 

enough to soak up every di 
blood, if they had pistolled m¢ 
Twemlow, I | not to be 


it L « 


that all ladies are not like he 


you 
My wife has such nerves tl 
cet 
don't contradict me; Mrs. Stubbard 
I went to the end of this co 
mali it 
starboard berth, and shouted for a 1 


Ant 


Sil’, 


{ 


SO ana got 


vi ke to eall 
of what I had smelled outside. 
though it was far from being eq 
as the character is of everyth 
have thought 
good, if you had never tasted 


smell 


you might it 


bard's cooking, after she had 
butcher herself. Very well. I don't 
for kieckshaws, even if I ecould afford t 


which has never yet been my destiny. 


1@ COUNtrYYy 


~ 


I called for another ration of hot sheep 


beg your pardon, ladies, what I mean 
mutton 
and they reminded me of be 
t I ealled for a 
best pine-apple rum and a 


potatoes ; 
at home so much tha 
of 


Lo 


couldn't 


vhere I was ren 


where I 


lemons, to know 
that I 
them.” 
“Oh, Adam!” 
‘*what will you say next 


day s. of course. but nearly 


me wasn't 


Mrs. 
Not on we 


every Sun 


ered stub 


and the samples of his powder in 
pocket, Mr. Twemlow !” 

‘* Jemima, you are spoiling my 
Well, 
that this room was low, 
than the cabin 


no skylights to 


altogether. you must 


of a fore-and-after, 1 


t, or wind-sail, or 


sear ely higl 


and half a dozen more of bak 


| 


} 
} 


port 


T 


understand 
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hat would oven. And so, with the it the contrary—* holly the contrary 
coming on, as it is now—though Mrs. Stubbard, I beg you to preserve your 
us long time about it—and the te mper; you have heard others Say it, and 
‘the meat, and the thoughts of the you should now despise such falsehoos 
d the feeling of being at home ‘ But the ox has his horns, and Stoobar 
at did I do but fall as fast aslee p has none. For all his 
aptain of the watch in a heavy is not one little cup of pow 


nad! My back was to the light, lains laughed at this, as a ve 


é ’ ’ } ’ . . 
there Was any, and to make sure and you may Well suppose that 1 almost 


» of my head, I fetched down my d over. ‘You have then the com 


soft-edged one, the same as you. man F 4] ast bar Li 


ear on fine Sundays v ask him.as if I were a jane kass 
ll, 1 may have gone on in that ‘How then have you so very well obtain 
vr an hour, not snoring, as Mrs. Lit?) ‘In a manner the most simp] 
ird ealls it, but breathing to myself Our chief has him \ the head 

1) Wy sles p, whe n | See med to hear by the | | 
dy calling me, not properly, but as the heels, 

do in a dream—‘ Stoobar-—Stoobar the rear wit 
obar,’ was the sound in my ears, like you have all.’ * s very good 
ynsecience hauling me over the coals” er villain answered; ‘but when 
be 


This made me wake up, *, My most admirable Charron 


it out with that part of much longer?—how many montlis ?’ 
hen it mutinies; but I did not move hold my fingers,’ said the one wl 
than to feel for my glass. AndthenI abused me; ‘I put these 
ived that it was nothing more orless then you KNOW It would have 
pair of Frenchmen talking about already, except for the business that you 
n the berth next to mine, within the have been employed upon in this b 
rth of a marlin-spike from my blessed hole. Hippolyte, you have done 
1ehit 


rviving ear, though crookedly; but all is straig 
Some wiseacre says that listeners nev- the native land. You have made tl 
w good of themselves, and upon my Government appear more treacherou 


dhe was right enough this time,so far the eyes of France and Europe than 
I made out. The French language is own is, and you have given a good j 
ond me, so far as speaking goes, for I to his instep for the saddle. But all 
r can lay hold of the word I want; throws us back. Iam tired of tricks 
I can make out most of what those want fighting; though I find them quite 
people say, from being a prisoner a jolly people.’ ‘I don't,’ said the other, 
them once, and twice in command who was clearly a low scoundrel, 
prize crew over them. Andthe sound voice was enough to settle that; ‘I hate 
my own name pricked me up to listen them; they are of thick head and thick 
rply with myone goodear. You must hand, and would come in sabots to cateh 
iw in mind, Rector, that I could not see their enemy asleep. And now there is 
em, and durst not get up to peep over no chance to entangle any more. 
quarter-rail, for fear of searing them. Government will be of the old brutal kind, 
I was wearing a short hanger, like‘a hard knocks, and no strat iwemMs., In less 
ldy’s dirk—the one I always carry in than a fortnight Pitt will be master again 
battery.” I know it from the very best authority 
‘*T made Adam promise, before he went You know what access I have.’ ‘Then 
London,” Mrs. Stubbard explained to that is past,’ the other fellow answered, 
s. Twemlow, ‘‘that he would never who seemed to speak more like a gentle 
lk the streets without steel or fire- man, although he was the one that 
ns. Portsmouth is a very wicked place down me; ‘that is the Devil 
leed, but a garden of Eden compared have their wits again, and 
th London.” Stoobar will be supplied 


‘Well, sir,” continued Captain Stul Hippolvte, it is a very grand jok 
} ppot! > . 


ard, ‘‘ the first thing [heard those French- in three miles of his head (which is 
men say was: ‘Stoobar is a stupid beast, ty, like his guns) we have nearly tw 
ce the ox that takes the prize up here, dred barrels of powde r, which we fear to 


except that he has no claim to good looks, bring over in those flat-bottoms for fear 
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( i | mong them Ha! ha! Stoo 
{ Lt OX 

| - . heard, for they began 
» 1 e, | o had enough sugar and 
| ippo a ey sauntered away 

l at the :put up at the 
( \ lt iS hopeiess to attempt to 
th but although I am not so 

: s I was, 1 slewed myself 
! ) ’Squil it them. One was 

c e active chap, with dappei 

S erks |i i Frenchman all ever 
ild pardon him for ealling me a great 
| ( lo int of a bit of flesh upon lis 
( 01 But he knows more about 
f in I do of him, for I ne ver clapped 
( s on him before, to my kno ledge, 
The other was better bulit, and ot some 
ibstance, but a nasty, slouchy-looking 
of cur, with high fur collars and a 


rrey cloak. And that was the one 
called Hippolyte, who knows all about 
our Government And just the sort of 
who would do so in these days, 


when no honest man knows what they 


» te 
f That is true,” said the Rector—‘‘ too 
{1 wv half. But honest men soon will 
; have their turn, if that vile spy was well 
; ied The astonishing thing is that 
\ England ever puts up with such shameful 
What has been done to defend 


yothing, except your battery, With- 
out a pinch of powder! With Pitt at the 
helm,would that have happened? How 
have slé pt in our beds, if we had 
Fourteen guns, and not a 

pire of powder!” 
you used to sleep well enough 


‘ore a gun was put there.” Mrs. Stub 


ards right to spare nobody was well es 

i tablished by this time. ‘Better have the 

euns, though they could not be fired, than 

' no guns at all, if they would frighten the 
ene 

Phat is true, ma’am,” replied Mr. 

Twemlow: ‘‘ but until the guns came, we 

had no sense of our danger. Having 

taugiit us that, they were bound to act up 

to their teaching. It is not for ourselves 


that Ihave any fear. Wehave long since 


j le d to rest with perfect faith in the 
Hand that overruleth all. And more 
Lhan thal if there should be a disturb- 


ance, my nephew and my godson Joshua 


i 
f 


has a house of fourteen rooms in a Wilt 


shire valley, quite out of the track of in- 
vaders He would have to fight, for he is 


in in the Yeomanry; and we would 
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kee p house for him till all was 
that it is for my parish I fear, { 
ple, my schools, and my churei 

‘*Needn't be afraid, sir: 


A, 


no ¢ 
away,’ cried the Captain of t 


li¢ 
having now well manned his « 
holes with the Rector's sound 
shall have our powder in to-moi 


the French can't come to-rmeht: 
too much moon. They hever di 
their noses norard of their au 


the man in the moon the 





the moon-—looking at tl 


than that, why, that cursed Bone 
**Adam,in Mr. Twemlow’s hous 


\ 
must please to excuse him, all good 
ple. He has sate such a long tin 
out saying what he likes.” 

‘* Jemima, I have used the right 
The parson will back me up in every 
ter of it, having said the same 
him, last Sunday week. But I | 
Twemlow’s pardon, if I said it loud enoug 
to disturb her. Well, then, this 
Boney, if you pre fer it, is a deal 
of his own dirty tricks for mount 
throne of the King they murdered, to ¢ 
into a flat-bottomed boat at Bo 
and along sight too jealous a vill 
is, to let any one command instead of | 
Why, the man who set foot upon « 
shore, and beat us—if such a thing \ 
be supposed—would be ten times biggei 


than Boney in a month, and would 

upon his crown, if he gets one.’ 
‘Well, I don’t believe they Wil 

come at all,” the solid Mrs. Stubbard 


nounced, with decision. ‘'I believé 

all a sham, and what they want is to kee} 
us from attacking them in France. Hoy 
ever, it is a good thing on the whole, : 
enables poor Officers, who have fou 
well for their country, to keep out of 
Workhouse with their families.” 

‘* Hearken, hearken to Mrs. Stubbard 
the veteran cried, as he patted his waist 
coat—a better one than he could ha 
worn, and a larger one than he could 
have wanted, except for the promiss 


' : ‘ + ae w : 
vasion. I will back my wife 


any lady in the land for common 
and for putting it plainly. I am 
ashamed to say thank God for the ¢ 
ence of that blessed Boney. All I 
is that he will only try to land at 
haven—I mean, of course, when I’ve 
my powder.” 


‘Keep it dry, Captain,” said the Re¢ 
tor, in good spirits, ~ Your contideuce 
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INGHAV 


es us feel comfortable 


and of Col 
all their fire from the 
we, and the houses 


It 11S does. 


irse some other parish 
would draw 


heard that Freneln 
hundred 


standing near it three barre] 

However, | pray earnestly within three miles of us ? 

ry night that they may attempt it in blow up 
LXXIV\ No. 440 


Suppose it 
21 


where should we be ?” 
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don't believe a word of that 
brag and nonsense To begin 
Is ho piace where they could 

all the neighbourhood 

And there are no 


‘liff, or holes of 


How 


itv to gveta 


Darling, and 


hd1ni¢ such als 


and anotner man 
Those are 
WCOMMOdALE 
Why, we 
1¢ fire-proot 
| We 
Frenchmen are I have 
the 200 barrels of pow 
In the 2000 Ships prepared 

he Opposite coast to demolish us.” 
[ hope you are right,” Myr. 
\ answered ‘It does seen a very 
But the ladies are gone 
a quiet pipe. A man who 
as hard as you and I do is entitle 


tle repose now and then 


CHAPTER XLII. 
ANSWERING THE QUESTION 

[F Seudamore had not seen Dan Tue 
vell on board of the London Trader, and 
heard from his own lips that he was one 
of her erew, it is certain that he would 
have made a strict search of her hold, ae 
cording to his orders in suspicious cases 
\nd if he had done this, it is probable 
that he never would have set his nimble 
feet on deck again, for Perkins (the Amer 
ican who passed as Sam Polwhele) had a 
heavy ship-pistol in his great rough pock 
et, ready for the back of the young offi 
cers head if he had probed below the 
cheeses and firkins of butter. Only two 
men had followed the lieutenant from 
their boat, the rest being needed for her 
safety in the strong sea running, and 
those two at the signal would have been 
flung overboard, and the schooner (put 
about for the mouth of the Canche, where 
heavy batteries were mounted) would have 
had a fair chance of escape, with a good 
start, while the gun-brig was picking up 
her boat. Unless, indeed, a shot from the 
Delia should carry away an important 
spar, Which was not very likely at night, 
and with a quick surf to baffle gunnery. 
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However, none of these thi 
pass, and so the chances require 
surement 
Carne landed his freight 
luck, and resolved very 
that dangero is work until f 
cy He had now a very fine st 
itary stores for the ruin of his n 
and especially ol gunpowde 
gallant Frenchmen were afraid 
ing largely i their flat-bottor 
And knowing that he owed 
moderation, and the wood 
ehbours towards evasion of 
ue, he thought it much better to 
is magazine than to add to it for 


*LWO 


Moreover, he was vexed at the 

of his advice, on the part of his a 
Commander, a man who was neve) 

to take advice from any mind ext 

his own body, and not even fro 
clear power sometimes, when h 
sionate heart got the uppermost. — ( 
though of infinitely smaller mind 
one great advantage—he seldom al 

it to be ecurdled or erossed in its 
operations by turbulent bodily el 
And now, when he heard from the lis 
hearted Charron, who had lately be: 
work in London, that the only man 
feared was about to take the lead 
more a 
Caryl Carne grew bitter against his ( 
and began for the first time to dou 


cainst the enemies of Great Bi 


success, 

‘‘T have a great mind to go to 
Pitt myself, tell him everything 
throw myself upon his generosity 
thought, as he sate among his ruins sa 
‘*T could not be brought to trial as ac 
mon traitor. Although by acciden 
birth Tam an Englishman, I am a Fr 
officer, and within my duty in acting 
a pioneer for the Frencharmy. But tli 
again, they would call me at the b 
spy, and in that capacity outside the 1 
of war. It is a toss-up how they mig 


take it, and the result would depend p 


haps on popular clamour. The mig 
Emperor has snubbed me. He is no 
gentleman. He has not even invited 
to Paris, to share in the festivities a 
honours he proclaims. I would risk 
for I believe it is the safer game, exc: 
for two obstacles, and both of those 
women. Matters are growing very ti 
lish now. That old bat of a Stubbard | 


got scent of a rat, and is hunting abou 
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after his o 
d be surprised 
But Polly 


ming too afte 


com 
women 

ig man! Only 
vVaS not: or 


, One vhiech % \ it l e from 


wh remembran f him Well, 


+} 


point at least shall be settled to-mor 


vas early in May, 1804, and Napo 


* made away to the best of his 























COG thave nothing put inside it to re 
store its circulation If L had stuck t 
proper line o ork, in the Artillery, 
( i iia his rortune he could 

no ( ) iing to elf some nes 
id of losing’ more lan a year ove) 

e. 2 $ anot ear to follo 











{ rie wmMOS for nothing depends 
po ore I hee mad worthy to claim 
] ] { 
> ! ) ina g md, or eiseé oO be 
DO oll it a TI \ ol) omure Phe 
i runner { made a great mistake 






























breed can press me down shuddering, and 
starving, and crou o, Just until it suits 
I i ) old ya Tare Ol ri¢ \I. true 
rar Sn to consider myself. to wateh 
( ( 1 iu iC rail \ My nonour 
1s l to > ¢ { { t ¢ i Is 1i¢ Lhas 
not tL his word L Ynie he promised 
to a pon MV acacvice id to a with 
l L twe emonth 
ere is som truth in this, for Na 
' po id promised that his agent’s pe 





LOUS COMMISSION hh England SsHoulad be 





( aed Vithin a tweivemonth ana 
i me had psead ithout any rene 








































! I i stooped to; and even hile 
| reasoned 1 himself so basely, he 
felt that he could 1 do the things he 

| ) re man 16 IS a musery to 
: waver, as even the most resolute must do 
: Sé ( nes or 1nstance the migntey Na 
poleon himsell That great man felt the 

misery so keenly, and grew so angry with 

him tf for tetting the mental pain 

that lhe valked about ehemently, as a 

horse is ilked when‘cold water upon a 

hot stomach has made colie—only there 

is nobody to hit him in the ribs, as the 

eroom serves the nobler animal Carne 

did not stride about in that stv le, to east 

Ss wrat out of his toes, because his 

bOdY Nn tingled with the sting nettling 

of his mind—as it is bound to do with all 

correct Frenchmen ind his legs being 

long, he might have fallen down a hole 





into ancestral vaults before he knew what 
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he was up to. Being as he 
still, and thought it out, and . 
play his own game for a 
ter was playing for himself 


The next day he reappeared 


Ss de lodgings, looking as c¢ 
statelv as of old; and the 


felt a rare emotion—good-will t 


especially if others have bec 
Hhinn He even chucked little § 
the chin, which amazed her so 
she stroked her face, to make 


being her own, and ran ay 








mother that the gentleman 
home so nie Then he orders 
repast from John Prater’s—fo 
the strength of all his winte 
had now painted on his sig) 
versal Victualler,” caring ne 

the offence to Cheeseman, who ne 
now to have a glass with hin 

spoiled all the appetite inspire 
vindows thro igh the dismal s 

of his rash act on the prem 
stead of flattening their noses 
ing their mouths, and execlain 
shouldn't Llikea bit of that thie 


if they ventured to peep in 








ith an anxious hope ol 





and a stealthy glance betwee} 
and bacon for something that 


hanging up among the candles \ 









| sof t t x ] 
vorst OF it is that t 


village had failed to ascertain as vy 


reason Wi ‘a doed it.” Unt 











known, the most charitable ne 
could have no hope of forge ivin 
Miss Dolly Darling had not se 
hero of romance for a lone time 
SOME thing told he : perhaps Sol 
that he was now at hand; and to 
sure about it, she resolved to | 
walk. Faith was very busy, as t 
of the house, in preparing for a 
the mother of Blyth Seudamore 
she, with her usual kindness, inten¢ 
meet and bring back from the coac] 
that evening; for no less than 
coaches « day passed now within ¢ 
miles of Springhaven, and several o 
natives had seen them. Dolly 


to go in the carriage, because no 
knew how many boxes the visitor n 
bring, Inasmuch as she was to stop ¢ 
so long. ‘*T am tired of all this fus 
cried Dolly; ‘one would think (Jui 
Charlotte was coming, at the least; a1 





SPRINGHAVEN 


ieariy ail 
ce would 
e door 
Vy are 
poor . 
ves them 
pele? 
uly hon 
Ou ever 
poverty 
“it will 
rrom that 
When you 
money, 
pay yvour 
You think 
pie should 


id LO 


WOPrK 


poor 

stick 
teen shill 
id sixpence ? 
vou take ad 
of him, 


} 
aare 


ishionable 1; % 

ver pay 
debts,” Dolly 
ered, as she 
round on one 
heel, to float 
a new petti 


that she was 
proud of 


s isn't 


paid 


this, 
and you with your 
dea how it 


nor nor 


slow head have 
they 


ess If I am not allowed to have a 


adds to the interest 
if fashion in my dress, I can be in the 
ion by not paying for it.” 

[t is a most happy thing for you, dear 
d, that you are kept under some little 
What you would do, I have not 
least idea, if you were not afraid of 
The 
he is never here now for as much as 
And then he isso glad 
see us that he cannot attend to our dis- 


itrol, 
father, as you are. worst of it is 


» days together. 


line or take notice of our dresses.” 


‘* Ha! 
ed Dolly, who rejoiced in teasing 
‘The 


upon it 


you have Inspired me 


suggestion IS yours and 
Krom the village 
stone, which is crowing 


the 


1] 
With all tackie 


procure upon strictest credit 


Classic dress, complete—as 


dear father so wel 
| Wi 
Charles in best livery 


How 


rejoice, and every one that 


| expresses it—and then 


promenade me on the beach, with 


and a big stick be 


hind me then will Springhaven 
hath eves ciap 


And what wil 
Twemlow say, and that frump of a 


a spy-glass to them! 
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answered Dolly Most of 
comes from France, perhaps 
vou were gone abroa 

that the subject hac 

for you,” Carne answere 
ixed on hers, in the 


it half angered and half 


‘My time is not li 


ladies, with the world 
‘lassie attire their chief business 
and doing 5 new amusement 
e off, or Vl take “You are not at 
Daddy mtakes says to never were that, i 
education 
“Ah, there again! 
accustomed to the flatte ry 
ple that a simple-minded person 
self has not the smallest chanes 
Ing you 
! . must yiel 
xion t] eC ‘Not 
gray eves through never see the au f that kin 
eceiving and returning nation, e he »of Dar 
4 shore ‘There 1 ; thing’ as 
strong-willed man hough the 
bound of Time for poor women,” 
youth and po f “May I tell you my ideas 
matter 7 If so, come and rest 
ment in a quiet little shelter 
wind is not so cold For ther 
thing as Spring in England 
Dolly hesitated, and with the 
result. To prove himself mor 
she supposed, Caryl C 
and with low | 
verthe ful distanee, 


and Kept place of shelter, so pret 


look about at secluded by its own 
ards the houses,  plicity of skill, that she 
and surprised with it 
‘Why, it is quite 
exclaimed; ‘‘as pretty ! 
bird could wish for And what 
view towards the west and bevone 
ridge! One cou ; 
see the sun set 
fifty times witl it the least 
How on earth have you 
to conceal it so That is to ay, i 
your doing. Surely the children 
have found it out, because they go ¢ 
them where.” 
‘One brat did. But I gave | 
con- ascare that he never stopped roar 
hope, in next Sunday, and it frightened al 
pbuient time l ar] oe, will rest from looking round that corner 
descend to ude your any other comes, I shall pitch-plaster | 
for | could not endure that noise ag 


understand simple English,” But you see, at a glance, why you 
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. 


| to see it, as we always do with our 
when humbly 
yus. It is the 


ie background too, and the 


ove rsights, 


pointed 
colour of the gro ind 
grayness 
scanty growth that hides it No 
finds it out by walking across it, be 
of this swampy place on your side 


+ 


he shoot of flints down from the 
fon the other, all sharp as a knife, and 

| And nobody comes 
n to this end of the 


en from the battery on the hill 


ough as a saw 
warren, neither is 
Only 
n the back is it likely to be invaded, 
(there is nothing to make people look, 
come, up here. So you have me alto 
ther at your mercy, Miss Darling.” 

Dolly thought within herself that it 
is much the other way, but could not 
express her thoughts to that effect. 
not to 


order, she went astray into 


\nd being of a brisk and versatile 
volatile 
course of wonder concerning the pretty 
tle structure she beheld. 
t the proper word for it at all; for it 
emed to have grown from the nature 
round, with a little aid of human hands 
to guide it. 


Structure was 


3ranches of sea-willow ra 
ant with spring, and supple sprays of 
marisk recovering from the winter, 
chtly inwoven and arched together, with 
1e soft compliance of reed and rush from 


were 


i¢ marsh close by, and the stout assist 
nce of hazel rods from the westward cliff. 


The 


lock, 


back was afforded by a grassy 
with a tuft or two of brake-f 
hrowing up their bronzy crockets among 
the sprayed russet of last ve: 


And ledar 


afforded as fair a seat as e1 


beneath them a 


iovers need desire 


How clever he is, and how full of fine 
taste!’ thought the simple-minded Dolly 
‘“‘and all this time I have been taking 
him for a gloomy, hard-hearted, unnatura 
man. Blyth Scudamore never could have 
made this love ly bower.” 

In th 


wrong. Se 


is conclusion she was 

idamore could have made it 
and would have made it gladly, with 
bright love to help him. But Carne ney 
would have scorned the 


er could, and 


pleasant task It was Charron, the live 


ly Frenchman, who, with the aid of old 
Jerry, had achieved this pretty feat, work 
ing to relieve his dull detention, with 

Frenchman's playful industry and taste 
ful joy in nature. But 
likely to forego this credit 


Carne was no 


‘I think I have done it pretty well, 
he said, in reply to her smile of admira 
tion; ‘‘with such scanty materials, I 
And |] hink I 
have done it very well indeed, if you say 
that 
glory by sitting for a moment in its un 


pretentious shade 


mean, of course. shall 


you like it, and crown it with new 


If your brother comes 
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hope tie Will, next Week, I 


+ 


r Tor a poet than 


hat you should be a 

mean,” Dolly answered, 
witha sweet thrill of pity; 
done nothing to deserve it. 


ly fortune has always treated 


‘Fortune could make me a thousand 
times more than the just compensation 
ven now, if she would Such a elorious 
rn for all my bitter losses and out 
condition, that I should—but it is 
iseless to think of such things, in my low 
state The fates have been hard with 
me, but never shall they boast that they 


»me from my pure sense of honour 


itis damp. But let me cure it 


Dolly, growing anxious about his 


ORDER.”’—| st 


meaning, yet ready to think about 


m to come and write a poem er proposal, was desirous to sit ado 


tl 


1ie sweet ledge of @rass, 


yet uneas\ 


her pale blue sarsenet, and uncerta 


she had not seen something of a 


sea-snail (living in a yellow houss 


doed with red), whom to crush wo 


a cruel act to her dainty fabric. But 


W 


as there, he was sat 


upon unayvens 


for Carne, pulling off his light buff « 


fl 


ung it on the seat: 


after whicl 


young lady could searcely be rude en 


n 


ot to sit. 


“Oh, Iam so sorry now! Per 


will be spoiled,” she said: ‘‘for yo 


t] 


iat the fates are against you a 


And I am sure that they always com 


against me, when I wear anything oi 


CC 


tl 


IS; 


ylour.” 


‘IT am going the wrong way to w 
iought Carne. ‘‘ What a little vixe 


but what a beauty!” 


For his love 
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iiefly a man’s admiration 


And 
looked worthy now of all that 
done in that way, 
in through the 
pon the swe 
zea al 
mply 


Carne ga 

r thought, Sl 
admired 
Then 


and turned away. 


anything, except him 
she felt all the 


ol his TAZt 


, 
uu must look al me and tell 


ving 
bead 


e of a ladv so 


not What Is right rv wrong, 


» and tell me that hate me. 


you 
Suppose 


en you are quite wrong’—she gave 
bright glanee of contradiction ; 
vavys been so sorry for 


You must not 


I have al 
r all your troubles. 
more. 
[ must; I 
r that I must do 

Dolly 


your love 


Oo Say 
That 


Only sa 


must 


me, Dolly. 

Or let 

My lovely eyes must not t 
vere gazing softly 

I don’t think I ean say it 


jut you will—you shall!” he 


ied, with passion Growing as he drew 
‘ar; ‘‘you shall not slip from me, 
all not stir, until you have answer 
one there anybody 
Dolly 

You frighten me. 
Of there 


question IS 
You forget who I 
are a great 
call it; l am not 
ed, fora moment, your Dolly 


7 No. not 


rhe 


ecourse many 


and to ve 


as you 
but forever.” 
the 
Ww rds by 


for a moment, 
to ways of 
their the 
** Your little heart be 


was accustomed 


S, and read all 
t of their eyes. 
1s to know who loves it better than all 
that 


‘arewell, 


world put torether. And for 

ison L will leave you now. I 

darling; I conquer myself, for the 
t 


sake of what is worth a thousand of it.” 
was in very sad confusion, and 


Dolly 
scarcely knew what she might do next 


Plea- 


that is to say, if he still went on. 
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been 


com 


Phin) 


nd Some 


ans arm, except her 


round 


XLII] 
PEOPLE 


CHAPTER 


AND 


GREAT 


Springhaven, tow 
1804 
of great 


There had been some shar} Ours 


things before but the peo 


e, having been misled so o shook 


ads without prod ice of *con 


err i 


its; until Captain Stubbard e 
es one bright 


his shirt sleey sun 
ing at half past nine, vith a lar 


a Slop 
His SEC 
absence Bob 
at Wool 


baize apron 


paper in one hand and 


of hot paste ne otner 


Creorge, in the of 


How GQrawihe rations 


lowed, with a gree On, and 
carrying a hearth-brush tied round with a 
string to keep the hair stiff 

‘Lay it on 


Never 


tices, except the one about young men 


hutter, 


thick 


mind 


on the s my 


son. about any other no 


wanted. No hurry; keep your elbow 
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gee a ne eee 




















ee as 


a ne 


only don’t dab my breeches, nor the 
Shirt you had on Sunday 

By this time there were half a dozen 
people waiting for this shutter of Widow 
Shanks is now accepted as the ce ntral 
board and official panel of all publie DUSI 
ness and iuthorised intelligence Not 
only because all Royal Proclamations, 
Otfers of reward, and Issues of menace 


vere posted on that shutter and the one 


beyond the window (which served as a 
ostseript and glossary to 1t), but also in 
asmuch as the kind-hearted Captain, be 
cinning now to understand the natives 
ich was not to be done p ignaciously, 
as he had first attempted it, neither by 


any show of interest in them (than which 
they detested nothing more), but by tak 


i hem coolly, as they took themselves, 
nd rrad ially sliding, without any 
thought about it, into the wholesome con 


tagion of their minds, and the divine 
vift of taking things easily our Captain 
Stubbard may be fairly now declared to 
have made himself almost as good as a 
native, by the way in which he minister- 
ed to their content 

For nothing delighted them more than 
to hear of great wonders gvoing on in other 


places—of battles, plague, pestilence, fam 


ine, and fire; of people whose wives ran 


away with other people, or highwaymen 
+ .¢ > 

stopping the eoach Of a bishop. being 
full of wood-nature, they enjyoved these 
hinges, beeause of the fine sympathies 


5 ‘ , 7 
ealled out to their own eredit, and the 
sense of pious erat 


tude aroused towards 
Heaven, that they never permitted such 
things among them Perceiving this ge 
nial desire of theirs, the stout Captain of 
the Foxhill battery was kind enough to 
meet it with worthy subjects. Receiving 
officially a London 1 


ewspaper almost ev- 
ery other day, as soon as it had trodden 
the round of his friends, his regular prac 
tice was to cut out all the pieces of lofty 
publie interest—the first-rate murders, the 
exploits of highwaymen, the episodes of 
high life, the gallant executions, the em 
bezzlements of demagogues, in a word, 
whatever quiet people find a fond delight 
in ruminating—and these he pasted (some- 
times upside down) upon his shutter. 
Springhaven had a good deal of educa- 
tion, and enjoyed most of all what was 
hardest to read 

But this great piece of news, that should 
smother all the rest, seemed now to take 
aterrible timein coming. All the gaffers 
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were waiting who had waited t 
result of Mr. Cheeseman’s su 


Ici 
their patience was less on this 
\t length the great Captaim un 
broad-sheet, but even then held 
down for a minute. It was b 
dignity to do anything but 
their spees on their noses, and 
upon staff. They deserved to be 
ed, and so they were. 

For this grand poster, W hich ove 
the shutters, was a Royal Proclamat 
printed in red ink, announcing 
Majesty King George the 3rd wo 
25th of June then ensuing hold 
review upon Shotbury Down of 


Volunteer forces and Reserve, mo 


footmen, or artillery, of the four co 


forming the Southeast Division 
Surrey, Kent, Sussex, and Hants 
tain regiments of the line would 
pointed to act with them; and of! 
command were ordered to r port 
&e., &e. God save the King 

If Shotbury Down had been ter 
off, Springhaven would have thous 
little of the matter; for no one 


walk ten miles inland to see all 
jers that ever were shot, or ev: 
‘King and Queen, and their fifte: 


ones.” Most of the little ones we 
large now; but the villaze had se 


in a travelling show, and expected 


to continue like it. But Shotbun 


was only three miles inland; and t 
ple (who thought nothing of twe1 
along the coast) resolved to face 
of perils of the solid earth, becauss 
only turned round upon their 
they could see where they lived fi 
ery corner of the road. They alw 
all things with one aceord: thi 
fleet all should stand still on the 


) 


and the houses should have to keep le 


for themselves. That is to say, pet 


all except one 

‘**Do as vou like,” said Mrs. T 
to her husband; ‘‘nothing as y 
makes much differ to me now 
feel you can be happy with them 





sands of young men, and me without « 
left fit to lift a big crock, go your 
Zeb; but you don’t catch me going, 


the tears coming into my eyes 


time I see a young man to remind me 
Dan—though there won't be one there fi 
to stand at his side. And him perhaps 
fighting against his own King now!” 
‘Whatever hath coom to Dannel is all 


) 


ol 


t 


SPRINGHAVEN. 


your own fault, I tell ‘e.” 
V¢ ll had searcely enjoved a long 


Cap- 


e the night when he discharged 
nal 


i sad 


with so much vigour, 
Not that he felt 
conscience, though his 


s sometimes heavy. b it because 


duty, 
results 
ms of 
fe was a good wife no longer, 
nportant sphere of the pan, pot, 

e, or even in listening to his ad 
es with the proper exclamations in 
And not only she, but 
children, from Timothy down to 


er places. 


mn, instead of a pleasant chatter 
little attentions, and a 
to 
from him, and hold whispers ina 
nd timid 


onder their own 


t fil and 


eatch a 


m, 
smile, seemed how 
wateh him with eyes, 
how soon 
to be 
And as for the women, whether 


but 


Lime 


i come lashed and turned 


he would 


down the road as 


that 


what they thought, it is useless 


iit, even to himself, cared 
e voice to their opinions, which they 


Zebe dee Tug well 


re that he had done the right thing, 


ite sufficiently. 


ierefore admired himself, but would 

enjoyed himself more if he had done 

rong one. 

What fault of mine, or of his, poor 

) Mrs. Tugwell 
She knew that her husband could 


asked, with some 


dare to go to see the King without 
for no married man in the place 
alt 
and she had made 
but 

he should humble himself before she 
| it ‘“Was it I ? Or 

it him 
hets of Baal, when ‘a was gone hunt 


ld venture to look him twice if 

a thing 
er own mind to go from the first; 
him 


as colted 


as gashed himself, like the 


‘No; but you cockered him up, the 
1@ as was done to they, by the wicked 
g, and his wife—the worst woman 
er lived. If they hadn't gashed their- 
ves, L reekon, the of God 

ould ‘a done it for them, the same as he 


as 


true man 


t their throats into the brook Kishon. 
Solomon was the wisest man as ever lived, 

| Job the most patient—the same as 
[ be—and Elijah, the Tishbite, the most 
istest.” 

‘You better finish up with all the 
Psalms of David, and the Holy Children, 
nd the Burial No more eall 
for Parson Twemlow, or the new Church- 
warden come in place of Cheeseman, be- 


Service. 
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"1 } 
Zebe aee 
Zebedee, come 


piate! Parson J ligwell, 


| ; ~ 


cause ’a tried to hang his self 


Tugwell in the pulpit 


round with the 
if vou please, a-reading out 


road 
ru 


ar of spoiling s OW 


the ten com 


mandments! ‘un ought to lk out 


ave 


the sixth, for fe n din 


ner afterwards; and the seventh, if 


hopes to eo to see King George the third 
with another man’s woman to his elbow 
‘When vou Lhat, 


Captain Tugwell 


begins to go on 


Like 


with some dig 


replied, 


nity, the Only 9 


thing as a quiet man can 
; 


do is to go out of houze, and have a half 


He 


1 
went to do it 


pint of small ale put his hat on his 
head and 
Notwithstanding all t 


more, when the gre: 


much 
for the 
very few people saw more 


his and 
day came 
Grand Review, 
of the King, or entered more into 


all 
that they 


KITGLY 
he thoughts 
than Zebedee 
The 


SmoKe 


his thoue@hts—or rather t 


made him think 
well and his wife Kezia place 


of 
their 


ing so near home, and the 


their own chimneys and masts ol 


smack aS good as in sight 


if you knew 


where to look—it was natural for them 


to regard the King as a stranger requir 


ine to be taught about their place This 
of . 
dogs and birds and cows and rabbits, and 
everything that 
When a dog 
chained, every 
at 


are 


sense proprietary right Is strong in 


acts by nature’s laws. 
his kennel 
that 


the 


sits front of 


in 
fast stranger dog 


comes 1n the contesses that 


all 


and if he hunts a 


gate 


premises his, and the treasures 


they contain ; out 


which he is like enough to do, unless full 


of self-respect and fresh vietuals—for any 


bones invested in the earth to ripen, by 
tha 


uil and many pricks of conscience, per 


he vested owner, he does it W lo \ 


t 
t 


aps hop ng in his heart that he may dis 


cover nothing to tempt him into breach 


of self But are order 


ed, 


ple than their dogs 


respect. now men 


lower prince. 


in this matter, to be of 
King George the third, who hated pomp 
had old 
sense of patriarchal kingship, 
would have enjoyed a good talk with Zeb 
ife Kezia,if he had met them 


and show, and in his blood the 


German 


edee and his w 
but, alas, he was sur 
to 
restrict himself to the upper order, with 
Zebedee, 
perceiving this, made all allowance for 
him, and bought a new Sunday hat the 
very next day, for fear of wearing out the 
one he had taken off to His Majesty, when 


on the downs alone; 


rounded with great people, and obliged 


whom he had less sympathy. 








a 


cnn te 


nanggempenaromnnen gins # 
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s Majesty looked at him, and Her Majes 


and they manifestly said to 








one another, what a very fine subject they 
had found Such was lovaltv—ave, and 
rovalit\ ) those times that we despise 
But reer events demand our heed 
There ere forty thousand gallant 
ows, from the age of fifteen upwards, do 
ing their best to look like soldiers, and 
some almost succeeding True it is that 
thie Ss { arms ere not all of one 
pattel ell ts put on thei heads 
i ore n the heads on their 
shoulders were—neither did they swing 
together, as they would have done to a 
rood swathe of grass; but for all that 
and making due allowance for the neces 
sity thie ere under of staring incessant 
ly at the King, any man who understood 
them would have praised them wonder 
fully And they went about in such 
vide formation, and oceupied so much of 
their native nd. that the best-drijlled re 
oiment N Ipoleol Posse ssed would have 


looked quite small among them 


Thev understand furze,” said a fine 
young officer of the staff, who had ridden 
up to Ac ral Darling's carriage and sa 
luted ee ladies who kept watch there. 


‘lL doubt whether many of the Regular 


forces would have got through that brake 


half so well; certainly not without dou 
ble gaiters If the French ever land, we 
must endeavour to draw them into furzy 
ground, and then set the Volunteers at 
them No Frenchman can do much with 
pric s in his legs.” 

Lady Seudamore smiled, for she was 
thinking of her son, who would have 
jumped over any furze-bush there—and 
t] trees too, according to her econvie 
tion: Dolly also showed her very beautiful 
teeth ut Faith looked at him gratefully 

It is very kind of you, Lord Dash 
ville, to say the best of us that vou can 
find to say But I fear that you are 
laughing to yourself You know how 
well they mean; but you think they can- 
not do much,” 


“No, that is not what I think at all. 
So far as [ean judge, which is not much, 
I believe that they would be of the great 


ie Country should unfor 


est service, if t 
tunately need them. Man for man, they 
are as brave as trained troops, and many 
of them can shoot better. I don’t mean 
to say that they are fit to meet a French 
army in the open; but for acting on their 
flanks, or rear, or in a wooded country— 









However, I have no right to ve) 
opinion, having never seen active 
Miss Darling looked at him \ 
surprise, and much approva 
So strongly did most of 
officers who came to 
lay down the law, and critic 


poleon’s tactics 


eautiful Springhaven n 
e said, after Do 
fered her opinion, which she sel 
“The cottages must 
covered with roses, whenever the 
too near the sea; and the t 
best. full of leaves and blossoms 
side of the brook that feeds then 


rest of the coast is so hard anc 
the shore so straight 
Surely we ought to be able to se¢ 
this high ground somewhere.” 
‘Yes, if vou will ride to that 


fine view of all 
round the corner of Foxhill tl 


you have met our Captain Stubl 


wanted at any moment” 
had very fine taste, but it w 
animate beauties of Springhayven 
eared a dash for 
never see the roses there 
all nature to compar 
except one thing.” 

Faith hada lovely moss-rose in | 


arose just peeping through 
mankind, before it should open 


admired more than 
hat ever gemmed itself wit 
Dashville had loved her, as she w 
ened to remember, for more tl 


well as fine taste, and some knowle« 

‘He knows to which side 
yread will be buttered,” Mr. 
remarked, as a keen observer. 
only get Miss Faith, his bread ‘11 
tered to both sides for life 
side, and her to do the tother. 


to head gardeners 
his noble lordship doth, the same know 
the differ atwixt Miss Faith 
young ’ooman as ever looked into a pink 


knoweth his duty 
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blow-away froth of a thing, 


the 


t 


woman, to use 


young 


Swipes. coloured softly " 
»> the tint of the 


+ 


Iship’s raze, te 
iat: and then spoke cold 
il her blush 

idently 


All the 
niddle of the down We 


somethi 
1) onl are Moving 


1as to keep you here, 


The se allall 


it And we are 


the whole down for 


part of 


Lord Dashville will 


ve ought to go 
You had better attempt t 
yr ¢ ne alwavs 


vered, smilin 


} 


she 


e ans 


it Dolly, if were a charm 


as 
it impatient child you might 
some confusion, and perhaps see no 

And now I my 
ssion, which I am quite ashamed o 
His Majesty hopes, 


to 


ust discharge 


¢ 


h-past is over receive a 


adies. He has a most 


nd his 


As 1 


as KHOW 


you 
the kindest of the kind. 
he heard that Lady Se 
ere, and Admiral Darline’s dau 
th her, he ‘Bri all to 
ery one of them; young Scudamore 


And | 


about 


iS Wdamore 
rh 


said ne them 


| " 
me xood work, cood WOPrK, 


congratula his mother 
Darling’s daugl 
Why. we owe the security of 


And so, if 
the 


ready, and allow me t 


+ 
to 


And 


1emN 


iters, L must 


you piease 


eoast to him 
uur of conducting 
With low 
ing 


you 


a bow. he set off about 
the ladies in a st 


disturbance. Blyth Seudamore’s 
‘yr wept a little, for ancient troubles 
pleasure Lord Dashyille 
before her all that 
** Monstrous 111 


present 
repeat 
had said: 


the 


ld 
int old King 
ited 
nv, 
und the children! 
fault of the Whigs 
th himself 


not 
} ft ] t+ 

woman, shameful, left 
all her poor husband did for 
Not my fault a bit 


said 


vithout a 
after 


always stingy 
made away W bad example 
don’t believe a word of it; 
Blown by now, at any rate—must 
1 be done for her—obliged to 
-disgrace to the Crown!” 


very cheerful 
un, 
¢ what car 


co for roverness 


> tak 


Soe 


‘oad, 


EN 


‘ ++} 
altn, 


lave g 


udam 


and 


shou d Say 


a half 


: 


selyve 


object 


** Hadmira 


have not] ine 


s free-spok 


al 


} 
ner very 


le 
ule 


oro : 


Coachman Gregory smiled 


the Admiral ] 


up !t 
insisté d 


h id 


upon 
back 


to 
them on board of 


fetel, them all aga 


veral er 
And Gre 


and lift it pretty 


their se 


state of strict sobriety vroryv 


hand 
Is the most loval part of 


st 


meant to bear a 
frequently tow ( 
it night. 


rest ities OF Lh 


man, in the larg 
He at the t 
this, and gave a to hi 

After a long time, long enough for two 


smacked his | t th ioucht of 


s horse s. 


fair drives to Springhaven and back, and 
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we et De 


n even the youngest were growing 


weary of glare, and dust, and clank, and 
din, and blare, and roar, and screeching 
music, Lord Dashville rode up through 
1c ol roving chalk, and aitera lJittie 
laik, With th ladies, ordered the coach 
man to follow him bhen stopping the 
cal ( ta proper distance, he led the 
thre dies to ras the King, Who was 
thoro y tired, and had forgotten all 
about them His Maj Sty’s sole desire 
was to t into his carriage and go to 
sleep: for he was threescore years and 


six of age, and his health not such as it 


used to | Kver since twelve o'clock he 
had been sitting in a box made of feather 
edaved boards, which the newspapers call 
ed a pavilion, having two little curtains 


(both of which stuek fast) for his only de 


fence against sun, noise, and dust. More 
over, his seat was a board full of knots, 

h astrip of thin velvet thrown over it; 
and Her May SUN sitting towards the other 
end (that the public might see between 


them), and weighing more than he did, 
every time she jumped up, he went down, 
and every time sne pl imped down, he 
went uy But he never complained, and 
only slowly got tired. Thank God!” he 
Said, wentiv, - it's all over now. My dear, 


you must be monstro is tired: and searcel y 


a bit to eat all day. But I locked some 
in the seat-box this morninge—no trusting 
anybody but oneself Let us get into 
the coach and have at them.” ‘‘Ja, Ja, 
meinhert ‘said the Q een. 

If it please your Majesties’—a clear 
voice en ered bet veen thie bonnet hoods of 
the curtains ‘ he re are the ladies whose 


attendance I was ordered to require.” 
Ladies'—what ladies?” asked King 
George, rubbing his eyes, and yawning, 

Oh yes, to be sure! I mustn't get up 
so early to-morrow Won't take a min 
ute, my dear. Letthem come. Not much 
ime to spare.” 

But as soon as he saw Lady Scudamore, 
the Kine’s good-nature overeame the 
weariness of the moment. He took her 
kindly by the hand, and Jooked at her 
face, which bore the mark of many heavy 
trials: and she, who had often seen him 
when the world was bright before her, 
could not smother one low sob, as she 
thought of all that had been since. 

‘*Don't ery, don’t ery, my dear,” said 
the King, with his kind heart showing in 
his eyes; ‘‘ we must bow to the will of the 
Lord, who gives sad trials to every one 
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of us. We must think of the o 
not the evil. Bless me, kee p you 
up. Your son is doing very 

deed, very well indeed, from all] 
(Good chip of the old block. 1 


chip. Will cure my grandchi 
soon as they want it; and hobo \ 
in good health now 

‘*No, your Majesty, if you pl 
son is in the Royal Navy, fight 
his Country and his King. And 
already captured 

‘Three French frigates. To b 
IT know. Better than curing thre 
dred people. Kine young otliee: 
fine young officer Must come to 
when he gets older. There, 
laughing! That's as itshould be. G 
bye, young ladies. Forty miles to ¢ 
night, and very rough roads—very 1 
indeed. Monstrous pretty girls! | 
mon glad that George wasn't her 
them. Better stay in the country 
vood for London. Must be off 
have a bit o' sleep to-night, bec 
sleeping the whole way there, and 
sure to be late in the morning, not 
of breakfast till eight o’ecloek, and a 
day thrown upside down! Darlings, | 
lings—the right name for them | 
they mustn't come to London. No 
no. Too much wickedness there alr 
Very glad George wasn't here to-day 

His Majesty was talking, as he aly S 
did, with the firm conviction that 
words intended for the publie ear wo 
reach it, while those addressed, withou 
change of tone, to himself, would be 
ly private. But instead of offending 
one, this on the whole gave great s 


faction, and impressed nine people o 

ten with a strong and special regard 
him, because almost every one suppos 
himself to be admitted at first sight to t 
inner confidence of the King. And 
what could he attribute this? He wou 
do his own merits great demerit uni 
he attributed it to them, and to the King 
an unusual share of sagacity in perceiy 
ing them. 


——@———— 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
DOWN AMONG THE DEAD MEN. 
THAT grand review at Shotbury wa 
declared by all who took part in if, or a 
all understood the subject, to have been 
a most remarkable and quite unparalleled 
success. Not only did it show what no 
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ff there is in Englishmen, and how them; and then the next day, on the ver 
\ they take to arms, but also it same horse, up he comes at Hangs I 
vith martial fe i and happy and overhauls « 
rs of all the 


wives and me 
there It would make 
wwer pon hii 


LPPrlors 
od stained despot CS 


murder, and teach him the 


nvading any land 


ver, Napoleon fail 


nh that wholesome 


crim and unkind 


Carne’s report of 


i id uncouth mancauy 
Majesty's feeblest res 

ts >aevil; sé rved 
impress once more, to Ca 
deference to your infallible judg old piece 


’ » 4 ; 
whole of those tou 
bound to 


the vast importance of carrying out bold oak 
errand designs at the first moment. dle—e 
part One day’ and 


prepared on my 
is all I need.” 

vrote Carne; aud perhaps the truth, 
lay about half-way between the 


] 
} 


not ad 


Hlons Even Carne was 


‘fect knowledge of his mas 


ato a pel 
iemes But to keep things moving 
en alert, the Emp ror came to the 


Was in Paris, 


il once, DUSY as he 


ee ipied for several weeks, with short 


ais of abst nee, the house pre pared made C 


near Boulogne, whence he wate] 7 


e ripening of t 


quickened th arrant 
US. your mspecti 
ov Carne himself, while workin long been } 
to all the 


ty pians against 


Lnew vigour and fresh enter} 
irrow escape from invasion part sometin 
ard, stirred up now and again by upper rooms 
Twemlow, had thoroughly searehed main of them 
covered places, likely to harbour gun- son of any wei 
der, within at lea his most weleome to 
that is to say, all save and tl 

except the right one. By doing this fall thr 
had done for himself—as regards sweet quite s 
spitality--among all the leading farm widow's: 
maltsters, tanners, and millers for and cheese, and a glass of 
Even those whose prem The vaults or cellars have held 


es around 
s were not entered, as if they lad been 
brother-in law, or at 
bars had 


ryt 
LY 


in their time, but only em 
renchmen, had a broken bottles now.” 
st a cousin, whose wooden Captain Stubbard had known for many 


up. And the most atro- 3 
ous thing of all, if there could be any- he observed with 
ng worse than worst, was that the Cap sad but haueh 


vears the silent woes of poverty, and now 


n knocked 
some rood Wi 
voung man’s 
n dined one day, at a market-ordinary, Then he ordered his young sub: 
th Farmer, or you might say Squire battery-mate, as he ealled 
for the best part of his land fol- cend the broad erumbling s 
and had glance into the dismantled chambers, 


while himself with the third of the party 
should Inspect the 


Hanger 
»wed to him from his father 
im and water with him, and spoke his 
health, and tucked Mrs. Hanger up into 


the shay, and rode alongside to guarantee 


a trusty old gunner 


cellarage. 
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\\ ¢ i not ( » you long, sil hie 
ula Cari na f you are kind 
G » SHOW i cho 1s easi 
} iC i a Ve Sliall De 
j ( \\ s i ny l have 
( el cs) mhall 
ile enn a raiy ado 
‘ ) s 1 oO Ve 1 | 
l i At ra I ) ig 
i © Cal biG ii l li LEiLed 
I it I know next to no 


very tempting, even With 


ri i thev are said to have 
\ ghos cried the Captain; ° I don't 
‘ il N { il | si miu 1 Tail i 1h) 
th i vii On hever Cah be sure 
But att in ida Vhat is it like 
( I een her, and am quite 
Col rut it It is said to be an 
i ! if i Cord Carne 
) murder when her husband 
s in iried down there iter 
De { O 1 into the moat The old 
p e say that when r her g@nost 1s 
C e water OF the moat bursts in 
ind co : e floor of t aults, that 
lt I along it, a she used to do 
But of co one must not listen to that 
sort « 
Perhaps vou will ¢o in front, sir. pe 
cause you know the way. [t is my duty 
; ne ; . 


to inspect these places; and I am devilish 
sorry for it; but my duty must be done.” 
You shall see every hole and corne r. 


Including the stone that was put up to 


commemorate her murder and keep her 
‘ ee ] } 2 ] } ] 

quiet But I should explain that these 

vaults extend for the entire length of the 


building, except just in the middle, where 

ve now stand For a few yards the cen 

tre of the building seems to have never 

been excavated, aS to whic h vou will econ 

You may call the cellars 
{ 


east and west, or right and left, or north 


ha south, OP Uphili and GOW DIE, OF Aany- 
} 


thing else, for really they are so much 


alike, and partitioned into cells so much 


alike, that I searee iV KNOW whichis which 
myself, coming suddenly from the day 
light But you understand those things 
much better. <A sailor always knows his 
rearings. This leads to the entrance of 

Carne led the Captain and old Gunner 


Bob—as he was called in the battery 
aiong a dark and harrow passage, whose 


mouth was browed with ivy, Half-way 
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through, they found an arechwa 
right-hand side, opening at rig 
into lone and badly lighted 
this arch there was no door: 
step ladder (made of oak, no ce 
steep and rather rickety, was p 
tempt any venturesome foot 

Are you sure this ladder is sa 
Captain was by no means in lo 
look of it My weight has ine 
markably in the fine air of Opi 
If the bottom is rotten, the lop W 

‘Let me go first [tis my dut 
owner; and | have no fam ly ade 
on me, My neck is of no valu 
to yours, Captain 

How have mistaken this your 
thought the brave yet prudent dt 
**Tealled him a Frenchified foo] 
he isa downright Englishman! 
ask him to dinner next week, if J 
can get a new leo for the drippi 

Following warily, with Gunner B 
hind him, and not disdaining the 
ari of the owner, the Captain of F 
was landed in the vault, and being 
made a strict examination He 
poked his short sword into the bung 
of three or four empty barrels, that B« 
might be satisfied also in his consei 
‘Matter of form,” he said, ** matte 
form, sir, When we know who people 
but you might have to do it yourss 
if vou were 1 the service of your bk 
You ought to be that, Mr. Carne 
is not too late, in such days as Lhese 
to begin. Take my advice—such 
young man!” 

‘* Alas, my dear sir, I cannot affo 
What oflicer can live upon his pay for 
veneration 2?” 

‘Gospel truth!” eried the Captan 
warmly; ‘‘Gospel truth! and mor 
that—he must be the last of his ge 
tion, or else send his young ‘uns to 
workhouse. What things I could te 
you, Mr. Carne! But here we are at 
end of the vaults; all empty, as I can ¢ 
tify; and I hope, my dear sir, that y« 
may live to see them filled with g 
wine, as they used to be.” 

“Thank you, but there is no hop 
that. Shall we take the vaults of 
other end next, or examine the chap 
and the outer buildings—outer ruins, | 
should say ?” 

** Oh, a little open air first, for goodness 
sake!” said the Captain, going heavily up 


undertak 
nn as the ec] 
arron, old 
! ped down fro 
they had left 
e entra 

WICK a heavy 

» outer wal 

in from. the 


¢ 


stream which had o1 


this, they disappeared Wit 
isant chuck! 
mwwner kept Stubbard such 
the ruins, te some 
and Lnerwise leading 
a bit of food 
old G wenac Was proposed by 
terlude, the C 


tiie offer 


visitors, for 


iptain heartily 
Then Carne cond 1c ed 
Wilkins had how 


] 


nto a low 


ed them, room poorly 
hed, and regaled them beyond his 
> exclaimed Stub 

“Ah, L see 
No concern of 
Here's 


sood health, sir, and L am 


e ‘*Rare stuff! 
vith a wink at Carne. 
ee-trade still exists. 

xcept to enjoy its benefits. 
iv very 
to have made your acquaintance.’ 
hurt 


Have another drop; it can no 


Carne declared, and the C 
eS¢ ed. 


Well, ] 


the 


suppose 
official visit 
need; ‘‘a matter of f 


nee: but we are bound to carry o1 


( ity. There is nothing left, exce} 

other lot of vaults; but the light be 
to fail us, for underground work. = J 
» they are not so dark as those we have 
n through 

‘Just 
Vy 


qaiy 


You would 


from the other, as ] 


about the same. 
know one set 
at records 


ht 


| you, except for the stone tl 
murder. 


Perhaps we had better lig 
lantern now 2?” 
I don't half 


story of the lady that walks on the water. 


‘By all means like that 
It does seem so gashly and unchristian al 
Not that I fear of 


osts—not likely, for I have never even 


cether. have any 
en one.”’ 
‘*T have,” said Gunner Bob, in a deep 
oice, which made them all glance through 
‘‘T have, and a fearful one if 
re.” 
‘Don’t be a fool, Bob,” the Captain 
hispered; ‘‘ we don’t want to hear about 
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low me to carry the lan 


throws Ss ich sha OV 


aoor 18 


lh sounded 


a mocking challenge 


roof—‘* f the 
she is supposed to wa 


much for the door! The money-lenders 
a door that will 
Yo L may 


In W ardour Street 
As he spoKe he 


have not left us stand a 


wood kick. find our old doors 


foot the 


set 


aoor, and away il 


rainst 


makeshift went, as he 
had predicted Crashing on 


it turned over 


the 


steps as 
nda great splash 
» at the bottom. 


“W hy, 


ort water 


a flood 


cried Stubbard, peeping 


bless mv heart, there is 
there!” 
1] 


the steps, if the 


iad been clear, and that of his mind 


timidly down on which 
hiahit 


Im tne 


} 
i 
} 
I 


have 
boots. con 


flood of water. perhaps six feet dee p! | 


same condition) he might 


seen the marks of his own 
eould scarcely have believed, but for that 
and the door, that these were not the very 
vaults that we have examined. But what 
business has the water there 2?” 

‘*No business at all, any more than we 


have, 


ness, for it d d not 


Carne answered, with some rude 


suit him to encourage 
too warmly the friendship of Captain 
Stubbard; ‘‘but I told you that the place 


becomes vovered with water whenever the 


chost intends to walk. Probably there is 


not more than a foot of water there was 


in fact about three inches—‘‘and as you 
are bound to carry out your duty 
**My dear sir, 


satisfied. Who 


under water, or even in a flooded cellar? 


I am satisfied, perfectly 


] 


could keep 


gunpowder 
I shall have the greatest pleasure in re 
porting that I searched Carne Castle 
not of course suspiciously, but narrowly, 
as we are bound to do, in 
our warrant—” 


execution of 
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you would not mind looking in 


tion Carne, who 
think J 


the murder 


rec whispered 


contented, ‘"] 
mia 


_— 
seems to be coming to 


a winding-sheet; do 


is not my duty’’---the 
with his hair upon 
for 


‘ 1 } } 
the Va it here to look 


No officer in His 


Bob, 


Sailpetre, not spectres 


Majesty's service can be expected 


and Wilkins, are vou there?’ 


had 


and unless you give the 


ve have quite 


‘Here she comes, I do declare!” whis 
‘ed ( ‘arne, with extraordinary CaimMness 


Bo », and \W ilkins 


Make for daylight in close order. 


give ine one arm 
eacil, 


You 


ver 


may be glad to see your crandmo- 
decline to have 


Bob, and Wil 


kins, bear a hand; I feel a little shaky in 


young man; but I 
anything to sav to her 
lower timbers 
don't 
like the very devil!” 


my Run for your lives, 


but leave me behind. Run, lads, 
Kor a groan of se 
pulehral depth, and big enough to lift a 


granite tombstone, issued from the vault, 


and wailed along the sombre archway. 
All the Artillerymen fled, as if the muzzle 
of their biggest in was slewed 


upon 
them, and very soon the sound of horses’ 
heels, urged at a perilous pace down the 
hill, rang back as the echo of that grand 
groan 

‘IT think I did that pretty well, my 
Captain,” cried Charron, ascending from 
he vault with dripping boots; ‘*T deserve 
a glass of Cognac, if they have left me 
any. Happy is Stoobar that he was con 
tented, without breaking his neck at the 
sp ctor’s slep 2 

He 


Carne answered, grimly; 


has satisfied his conscience,” 


‘yet it cannot 
be blameless, to make him run so fast. I 
am glad we have been saved from killing 
It would have been hard to know 
next. But he will 
us here again.” 


them, 


what to do never 


trou yle 


CHAPTER XLV. 


FATHER, AND CHILD. 


‘** TELL Miss Faith, when she comes in, 
* said Ad- 


miral Darling to his trusty butler, one hot 


that I shall be elad to see her, 


He 


home from a long rough ride, to 


afternoon in August. 


had yu 
1 . ] ] 

least one day in his own house 
overhauling his correspondence, 
the the 


house, to refresh 


dining room, as coolest 
himself a litt 
class of light wine before going Ip to 
There he 


looked at his 


for dinner. satin ana 


and hands, whic 
browned by the sun, and trembli 
a long period of heavy work 
sleep. He was getting too old to ¢ 
it with impunity, yet angry wil 
for showing it. But he was not 

of himself alone. 

‘*T hope she will be sensible’ 
talking to himself, as elderly pe 
apt to do, especially after being 
themselves; ‘‘] hope she will see t 
of it—of living all her life as the b 
a ghost; such a 


and herself 


cheerful darling! Loving, warm 
ed, sweet-tempered, adoring childi 
adored by them; obedient, gentle—I « 
think of anything rood that shi 
And ey 
that, L like her all the more; beea 
so different from all the 
have lover ¢ 
sight, even for a two 
fighting for his ¢ ‘ountry, what do they 
but take up with another, as I very gv 
ly fear our Dolly would ? 


got, except common-sense. 


other girls 


got too much—one 


month or 


But Fa 
Why, my darling, how well you lool 

‘** How I wish that I could say the sam 
of you, dear father!” said the lovely y 
woman, while kissing him, and smoo 
ing with her soft hand his wrinkled fe 
head; ‘* you never used to have thes 
tle tucks and gathers here. 
that the 
and devour us all, than see my fathiet 


I would rat 
er almost French should come 
whenever we do see him, once in a mont 
gaulffred like this their 
and getting reduced to 
Classical shape, so that I can put one arn 
round him.” 

“My = darling,” the Adn 
though proud at heart of the considera 
“you 


say, as 


dresses do it 


said 


reduction of his stomach, should 
not say such things to me, to remind mi 
how very old Iam!” 

Fathers are 
childish, as behoves the both the 
The Admiral knew, as well as if he had 
ordered it, what Faith would do. And 
she must have perceived his depth, if only 
she had taken a moment to think of it 
Because when she plumped, like a child, 


crafty, and daughters 
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jisarms, how came his arms to be so 


open? and when two great tears 


do vn her cheeks, how sprang his 
erchief so impromptu out from be 
is braided lappet 
harm I 
bright 


i the dew of her dark eyes; ° 


me what have done,” 


ed, with a smile dawning 
what 
| done to vex you, father, that you 
And yet 


t to laugh, because | know sO Well 


nes fit to make me ery ? 


ou are only fishing for compliments 
» getting so active that I shall be 
tened to go for a walk or a ride with 
Only | do love to see you look fat, 


your darling forehead smooth and 


My dear child, I must get up my sub 
e. This very day I begin in earnest. 
man, Faith 
would you like to have to call me 


lL am to be a great 


Charles’ ?” 


Not 
ve it, by being cross to me: 


at all, darling; except when you 
and that 
ver, never happens. I wish there was 
‘chance of it.” 

Well, dear, if won't, the 


ople must; for His Majesty has been 


you other 
ously pleased to turn me into a Bar 

He says that I have earned it; and 
at any rate, he put it so 
y that without being churlish I could 
And it 
Frank, lL hope, by bringing him back 
m his demoeratie stuff. 


aps [ have; 


refuse. will be a good thing 
To myself it is 
but my children ought to like it.” 
And so they will, father, for your 
Let me be the 

Oh, Dolly 
h a rage because you told me, without 


vn dear sake. first to 
ite you, father. will be in 
ing her!” 

[ never thought of that,” said the Ad 
miral, simply; ‘‘l am afraid that I shall 
vet in for it However, I have a right to 
please myself, and you need not tell her 

til ldo. But that is not all my news, 
The 

King was reminded, the other day, of all 
that he and his family owe to the late Sir 
Kdmond Seudamore, and better late than 
never, he has ordered your governess, as 


ind not by any means the best of it. 


he called her, to be put on the list fora 
ension of £300 a Nothing that 


once gets into his head ean ever be got 


vear. 


out of it, and he was shoeked at seeing his 
old physician’s widow ‘ gone out as a gov 
erness out as a 
disgrace to the royal family!’ 


glad that it happened so.” 


gone governess —great 


I am very 


» 
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**And so am I had 
it long and long ago, especially after the 
You will 


be such a 


She ought to have 


sad misfortune of her husband 
let me tell her? It will 


sure 


plea 


** Certainly, my dear; you are the very 


one to do it. Tell her that her eldest pu 
pil is come with a little piece of news for 
her smile she has a 


me of 


her; it will make 
very pretty smile, which reminds 
the gallant Blyth 


the third prece of news concerns yourse f 


And now, my child, 


your good, and dutiful, and exceeding 
Ahem!” cried the Admi 
ral, as he always did, when he feared that 


ly sensible self. 


he might have overstepped the truth. 


‘*T know what it is; you need not tell 


me,” Faith answered, contirming her fear 


atonce. “‘Itisno use, father; it is no good 
at all 
own promise.” 

“That | 
while looking at 
child, I shall 


lead 


out as 


unless you intend to forget your 


shall never do,” he replied, 


her sadly; “‘ no, my dear 
to drive in 


not 


never attempt 
But 


vet. 


stead of you. you have 


heard me You don’t even 
know who it is I mean.” 

** Ob I do; | 
father. Iam not like Dolly, universally 
admired. Because I] 
You mean Lord Dashville—ecan 
me that you don’t 


‘*No,my dear” 


ves, know well enough, 


want to be 


tell 


do not 


vou 


Sir Charles was a little 
b Wercngady ‘i 
surprised that Faith should be so quick, 
for (ike most people of gentle nature) she 
was taken to be slow, because she never 
‘I cannot deny that it is Lord 
Dashville, because that 


snapped 
is the man, and 
no other. But how you could tell sur 
passes me, and it shows that he must be 
very often in your mind:” the Admiral 
thought he had caught her there. *‘* Now 
him? Is 
he not honest, manly, single-minded, faith- 


can you say anything against 


ful as yourself, I do believe, good looking, 
well-bred, a Tory, and a gentleman, cer- 
tain to make any woman happy whom he 
loves? Can you say a syllable against 
all that?” 

‘* No,” replied Faith 


‘*ne.” 


a very long, slow 
as if she only wished she could say 
something hard about him. 

‘Very well,” her father went on, with 
triumph, ‘‘and can you deny that he is 
just the person you might have taken a 
great liking to—fallen im 
they call it—if only he had come before 
your mind was full of somebody else—a 
very fine young fellow, no doubt; but— 


love with, as 











darling, 1 won't say a word against 









































m, only you know what I mean too 

f And are you forever to be like a 
nun beeause it has pleased the Lord to 
La ¢ i iti 1) mm Vou 








Lord Dashville has not advaneed him 

















n mv good opinion, if he cares for 
il ad kaith, starts Y” SIde@wavs, aS a 
oma ivs does, from thie direct issue, 








going to vou, when I declined 


Lo 





















































eanyvthi more to say to him 
My de vou are unjust,” replied Sir 
( uvles not purposely, I know, for you 
are the most upright darling that can be, 
in general But you accuse young Dash 
ie Ol] what he hever did, It was his 
od mother, the Countess. of Blankton, 








@ MOst KING-he¢ 





arted and lady-like person, 





hou 





any 


the best eup of tea I ever tasted. 


nonsense about her, who 














With the 











very best feeling pos 








he put it so sweetly that I only 


ld 








have been there to hear 














‘Father, what is the 


You hate tt 


all ? 
worse than trai 


cood of it 











irncoats even 
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rs Would you like your daughter to 
i e one And when she would seem to 
: have turned her coat—for the ladies wear 














, the horrid ugly things!—for 














' the sake of position, and title, and all that. 
{ If Lord Dashville had been a 


poor man, 






































































































































with his own way to make in the world, 

: a plain Mister, there might have been 
more to be said for it. But to think that 
[ should throw over my poor darling be 
cause he will come home without a pen 

» ny, and perhaps tattoed, but at any rate 

} turned black, for the sake of a coronet, and 
a heap of gold—oh, father, I shall break 

: down, if you go on so!” 

: ‘My dear girl, I will not say a word to 
vex you. But you are famous for com 
mon-sense, as well as every other good 

' quality, and I would ask you to employ 
just a little of it. Can you bear me to 

i speak of your trouble, darling ?” 

! ‘Oh yes, I am so well accustomed to it 

now: and I know that it is nothing com- 

i pared to what thousands of people have 

/ to bear. Sometimes I am quite ashamed 

; of giving way to it 





‘*“You do not give way to it, 
No ] 
You 


sweet-natured, upright, and loving child. 


Faith. 
erson can possibly say that of you. 
ny 











are 


brave, 





unselfish, cheerful, 


ge por ammngemnmne 





Nobody knows, but you and I 





and per- 
haps I know it even more than you do— 
the 








rreatness of the se 





lf-command you 
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use, to be pleasant and gay and aw 


simply for the sake of those arou) 


* Then, father,” Kaith, 
the Adm 
about suc I 
that I an 


am almost as good as Dolly! 


cried 


surprised at this, for 
never said a word 


‘you think, after all, 


** You jealous little 
every word I In your 


My child, and my pride, you : 


vixen, I sh 


have Sara 


re 


as good as Dolly. but mv best hone 


when Dolly grows older she may 


vou. Don't ery, darling; I ean't 
erving, when it comes from eyes 

seldom do it. And now that you 
what I think of you, allow me to t] 


little 
terfere in your life; 


| Have some rig 


for you. o 
you will allo 
won't you ?”’ 

all right 


thousand times as much, because y: 


‘Father, you have 
so gentle about using it. 

‘LT ealls that bad English, as Zeb 
well says when he 


doesn't want to 
stand a thing. But, my pretty de 
must remember that you will not hay 
father always. Who will look after ) 
when I am gone, except the Almig 
and He does not do it, except for t 
who look after themselves. It is my 
to consider these points, and they 
ride sentimentality. 
that Dashville will be an Earl, and a 
of great influence, if he keeps up his 


Va me ibis no 


sent high character; but it is somet 

to me that I find him modest, trutht 

not led away by phantoms, a gentl 
which 


is more than a nobleman 
with his whole heart given to my dea 


child Faith.” 

Faith sighed heavily, partly for her 
self, but mainly, perhaps, for the sake of 
a fine heart sadly thrown away on hei 
‘*T believe he is all that,” she said. 

‘*In that more can you 
have ?” pursued the triumphant Admi 
“It is one of the clearest things { eve. 


case, What 


knew, and one of the most consistent 
consistent was a great word in those days 


‘‘as well as in every way desirabl 
Consider, not yourself—which you ne\ 
do—but the state of the Country, and ol 


Dolly. 
for being away from home nearly ever) 
night of my life; and if I had Dashviulle 
to see to things here, I might stay away 
long enough to be a lord myself, like ms 
late middy the present Duke of Bronte.” 
Faith laughed heartily. ‘‘ You call 


They have made me a baronet 
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' My dear father, I know that 
suld have done a great deal more 
Lord Nelson has, because he learned 
And 


defends the whole 


he knows from you. 
it that really 


how 


oast of England against the Frenel? 


Lord Nelson? He has as much as he 


»to lool after their fleet in the Med 
nean Admiral Cornwallis and Sir 
es Darling are the real defenders of 
ind 
No, my dear, you must never say 
There 
x some truth in it, but it would be 


pt of course in private. 

dat in the present condition of the 
e mind, History may do me justice; 
Aman who 
indifferent to the 


ifter all it is immaterial. 
eS DIS duty should be 
ion of the public, which begins more 
more to be formed less by fact than 
But let us 
‘n to more important matters, You 
now in a very sensible frame of mind. 
see what my wishes are about you, 
| should 
so happy, my darling child, if you would 
consider them sensibly, and yield some lit 
I would not 
sk vou unless I were sure that this man 


the newspapers of the day. 


how reasonable they are. 


» of your romantic views. 


es you as you deserve, and in his own 


character deserves your love.” 


THE 


BY E 


HOME 
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“Then, father, will 
dear ¢ 


this content you 


Unless I hear something of Erk 


Twemlow, to show that he is living, and 
still holds to me, in the course of another 
twelvemonth, Lord Dashville, or anybody 
else, may try 
with me 

L mean, I 


about it 
pired,’ 


may try to take his place 
Only I must not be 
must hear 


worried 


not another word 


until the time has quite ex 


“It =a 


Faith 
Con 


very poor concession, 
Surely you might say half a year. 
sider, it is neat ly three years now 

‘** No, papa, | should despise myself if J 
And 


I only go so much from my own wishes 


were so unjust to one so unlucky. 


because you are such a dear and good fa 
ther. Nota bit of it for Lord Dashville’s 
sake.” 

‘* Well, my poor darling,” the Admiral 
replied, for he saw that she was upon the 
brink of tears, and might hate Lord Dash 
ville if further urged, ‘‘ half a loaf is bet 
ter than no bread. If Dashville is worthy 
of your constant heart, he will stand this 
long trial of his constaney. This is the 
tenth day of August,1804. I hope that 
the Lord may be pleased to spare me till 
the 10th of August, 1805. High time for 
them to come and lay the cloth. 
hungry as a hunter.” 


Iam as 


ACRE. 


. ROE 


IX.—THE KITCHEN-GARDEN.—( Continued from the October Number. 


N my last paper I dwelt somewhat at 

length on two vegetables for which 
thorough and enduring preparation is 
There is one other very early 
garden product which requires our atten- 
tion during the first warm days of spring 
‘hubarb, sold in some instances under the 
name of ‘‘wine-plant.” Wine is made 
from the juicy stalks, but it is an unwhole- 
some beverage. The people call it ‘* pie- 
plant,” and this term suggests its best and 
nost common use, although when cooked 
as if it were a fruit, it is very grateful at 
. season when we begin to crave the sub- 
icid in our food. 

Its cultivation is very simple. Those 
who propose to produce it largely for mar- 
ket will find it to their advantage to raise 
this plant from the seed, but for the home 


profitable. 


acre enough plants can be procured, at a 
moderate cost, from almost any nursery 
man. In this instanee, also, thorough 
preparation of the soil is essential, for the 
rhubarb bed, under good care, will last 
eight or ten years. A rich, deep, clean, 
warm soil is the chief essential. It be- 
longs to that class of vegetables known 
as ‘‘ gross feeders.” During the first vear, 
however, I would apply the fertilizer 
directly to the hills or plants. These 
are obtained by dividing the old roots, 
which may be cut to pieces downward 
so as to leave a single bud or ‘‘eye” 
surmounting a long tapering portion of 
root. Each division will make a new 
vigorous plant, which should be set out 
so that the bud or crown is three inches 
below the surface in light soils, and two 
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inches in heavy soils. The plants should 

be four feet apart each way, and two or 
three shovelfuls of rich compost worked 
into the soil where the plant is to stand. 
You cannot make the ground too rich: 
only remember that in this, as in all oth- 
er instances, light, fermenting manures 
should not be brought into immediate 
contact with the roots. Plant in either 
autumn or spring. In this latitude and 
southward I should prefer autumn ; north- 
ward, perhaps spring is the best season. 
Keep the intervening ground clean and 
mellow, and pull no stalks the first year, 
unless it be in the autumn if the plants 
have become very strong. In the fall, 
when the foliage has died down, cover 
the crowns with two or three shovelfuls 
of rich manure—any kind will do in this 
instance—and work in a heavy top-dress- 
ing all over the ground early in spring. 
Unless seed is required, always cut down 
the seed stalks as soon as they appear. 
The best early variety is the Linnzeus. 
The Victoria is a little later, but much 
larger, and is the kind that I have usually 
grown. 

Radish seed may be sown one inch 
deep as soon as the ground is dry enough 
in spring, and if the vegetable is a favor- 
ite, the sowing may be repeated every two 
weeks. A common error is to sow the 
seed too thickly. A warm, rich soil is all 
that is necessary to secure a crop. 

What has been said about radishes ap- 
plies equally to early turnips, with the ex 
ception that the plants, when three inches 
high, should be thinned so as to stand 
four inches apart. The ground for these 
vegetables should be very rich, so as to se- 
cure a very rapid growth, for otherwise 
they are attacked by a little white worm 
which soon renders them unfit for use. 
Mr. Harris recommends the following va- 
rieties of early radishes, and his selection 
coincides with my own experience: Round 
Searlet Turnip, French Breakfast, Rose 
(olive-shaped), Long Scarlet Short-top. 
Winter radishes— California Mammoth 
White, and Chinese Rose. For spring 
sowing of turnips, Mr. Henderson recom- 
mends Red-top Strap-leaf, and Early Flat 
Dutch. The earlier they are sown the 
better. 

Beets, a much more valuable vegetable, 
require similar treatment. The ground 
should be clean, well pulverized, and very 
rich. I prefer to sow the seed the first 
week in April, unless the soil is frozen or 
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very cold and wet. The seed 


May 
sown, however, at any time to the | 
July; but earliness is usually on, 


aim. I sow two inches deep and t 
pressing the soil firmly over the seed, [,¢ 
the rows be about fifteen inches 
Referring to the manure which |}; 

left to decay in a sheltered place 
became like fine dry powder, let m 
here that I have always found it of « 
advantage to sow it with the beet 
and kindred vegetables. My method 
open the drill along the garden |i 
a sharp-pointed hoe, scatter the fe 
in the drill until the soil is quite black 
by it; then draw the pointed hoe tl 
once more to mingle the powdery m 
vith the soil, and to make the drill of 
even depth; then sow the seed at on 
This thoroughly decayed stable mai 
has become the best of plant food 
warms the ground and earries the 
minating seed and young plants with vig 
or through the first cold, wet weeks 

In the home garden there are sev 
reasons for sowing beet seed thickly. | 
favorable weather and insects will be | 
apt to cause a thin broken stand of plant 
In order to produce good roots, how: 
the plants should be thinned out so 
to stand eventually three or four ineli 
apart. Ido not advise very large, coai 
roots for the table. For home use I tl 
only three varieties are essential. T 
Egyptian Turnip Beet is the best vi 
early variety, and can be planted clos 
as it has a small top; the Bassano is next 
in earliness, and requires more room; tli 
Early Blood Turnip is the best for a gen 
eral crop and winter use. The beet is 
root which deteriorates rapidly from age 
I therefore advise that the seed of tl 
winter supply be sown the last of June o1 
first of July in our latitude. 

Parsnips should be sown at the sam 
time with early beets and in the same way, 
with the exception that the seed should 
be covered only an inch deep. I dou 
whether there are any marked distinc 
tions in variety, and would advise that 
only the Long Smooth or Hollow-crowned 
be sown. — 

The carrot is not quite so hardy as tli 
parsnip, and the seed may be sown a wet 
or two later, and indeed at any time up 
to the middle of June. Its culture and 
treatment are precisely like those of th 
parsnip, but the roots should be gathered 
and stored before a severe frost occurs 
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home use a short row of the Early 
vill answer; for the general crop, 
Long Orange. 
etable oyster, or salsify, is another 
yp which may be treated precisely 
parsnip, and the seed sown at 
1e time. The seed should be SOWTh1 
eep, rich, mellow soil, which is all 
ter for being prepared in autumn. 
is early in April as possible, and in 
same manner as described for beets, 
suit to four inches apart, and keep 
‘lean and mellow throughout the 
season: for this vegetable grows 
the ground freezes. There is only 
iviety. 
fhe pea is another crop which may be 
nto the ground as soon as the frost is 
the earlier the better, if the smooth, 
There 
to-day 
be excused for perplexity in choice 


varieties are sown. 
the 


are SO 
vy varieties, novice cau 
mpson, the English authority, gives 
Mr. Greg 
recommends the American Wonder, 


nds and 148 synonyms. 


sss Abundance, Bliss’s Ever-bearing, 
Advaneer, Yorkshire Hero, 
itagem, and Champion of England 


! ‘ Yon 
CLean S 


Henderson's list includes Henderson's 
t of All, American Wonder 
mdance, Champion of England, and 
the Market. Mr 


marks first and best, American 


Bliss’s 
of Harris in his 
taiogue 
onder, and also says, ‘' For the main 
yp there is nothing better than the Clam 
mn of England.” My own experience 
ould lead me to plant the Tom Thumb 


ther just before the ground froze in the 


fall, ov aS early in March as possible. 


It 


s almost perfectly hardy, and gives me 


e earliest picking. I should also plant 
of All as soon as the 
drained 
For second crops, American Won 


Henderson's First 


rost Was out, on a warm, well 


er and Premium Gem; and for the main 


nd most satisfactory crop of all, Cham- 


pion of England. The Champion requires 
brush as a support, for it grows from four 
» six feet high, but it is well worth the 
I plant the other kinds named 
ecause they are much earlier, 


trouble. 
and 
dwarf as to need no brush; they are also 
productive, and excellent in quality if not 
left to grow too old. For the dwarf kinds 
the soil cannot be too rich, and the warm 


So) 


er the ground and exposure the earlier 
the crop. For tall late the 
soil can easily be made too fertile; they 
should also be planted in cooler, moister. 


the sorts 


and heavier 
dwarfs I put 


as | 


and the tall late 


inches, according to the nature of 
ten day S until 


Lhus secure 


country of 


out at first at 
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the 
seed 


v the 


ground In the case of 


a tertiilizer in with the 


have already explained Cove 


dwarfs about two and a half inches deep, 


sorts from three to four 


{ 


Lie SOll 


Kn 


middle of Jun ai 


Plant the Champion of gland every 


Lhe id 
a suecession of the best of all 
We all know how numerous have been 


i 


the varieties of potato introduced in this 


late years—many kinds sent 
the rate of one or more dol 
lars per pound. I amuse myself by try 


Ing@® seve ral of these novelties (after they 
become cheap) every vear, and this sea 
son raised very early crops of excellent 
potatoes from the Vanguard and Pearl of 


Ver 
They re 


Savoy The Early Rose and Early 
mont have long been favorites. 
semble each other very closely. I have 
had excellent success with the Beauty of 
Hebron. hat 


varieties succeed well in our own neigh 


learn W 


It is a good plan lo 
borhood, and plant eh fly of such kinds; 
then add to our zest by trying a few nov 
elties. 

Not only much reading on the subject 
but also my own observation, and the gen 
lead 


practice of planting 


eral law that ‘like produces like, 


} ] 
me to endorse the 


large tubers cut into sets containing one 


or more eyes or buds. The eye of a po 


tato is a bud from which grows the plant, 
and the stronger backing it has, the strong 
er and more able 


is the plant lo evolve 


tubers through the action of its 
foliage. <A 


many and immature buds, which, as a rule, 


Ww fine 
and 


roots small potato has 
produce feeble plants. 

The potato will grow on almost any soil 
but a dry, 


if not the largest vield. 


rich, sandy loam gives the best 
| do 


the potato can be planted too early, after 


not think 


the ground is fit to work. One spring I 
was able to get in several rows the 15th of 
March, and I never had a finer yield. 1 
observe that Mr. Harris strongly endorses 
this view 

Nearly 
planting. 
plaining these methods. I 


every one has his system of 


of 


There is no necessity ex 
vill briefly 
[ prefer 
plough deeply 
in autumn, also in spring; harrow and 
pulverize the ground as.completely as pos 
sible; then open the furrows with the same 
heavy plough, sinking it to the beam, and 
going twice inthefurrow. This,of course, 


give mine for what it is worth. 


warm, well-drained soils; 

































































































































































make too deep a trench in whieh 
to place the set but the soil has been 
deepened and pulverized at least fourteen 
( \ man next goes along with a 
ca r barrow of well-decayed compost 
! ( iw manure hich is scattered 
nthe deep furrows; then through 
thre corn plough is run to mingle the 
fertilizer with the soil. By this course the 
furrows are partially filled with loose fri 
ible soil and manure, and they average 
mur or five inches in depth. The sets are 
pliant dat once eight inches apart the eve 
tured upward and the cut part down. 
The sets are then covered with three or 
four inches of fine soil, not with sods and 
stones. When the plants are two or three 
inches high, they receive their first hoeing, 
which merely levels the ground evenly 
} The next cultivation is performed by both 





























; corn plough and hoe. In the final work 
| ing I do not permit a sharp slanting slope 
| from the plants downward, so that the 

rain is kept from reaching the roots. There 








is a broad hilling up so as to have a slope 


Inward t 


»ward the plants as well as away 
from them. This method, with the deep, 
loosened soil beneath the plants, secures 


acainst drought. 


ene 2 ener Ne 





while the deeayed fer 





lizers give a 


and immediate 


strong 





course we have to fight the potato 
beetle during the 


or Colorado 


Crow ing 


season. This we do with Paris green ap 





Area a as 





plied in liquid form, a heaping teaspoon 
ful to a pail of water 











In taking up and storing potatoes a 
, very common error is fallen into. 





some 





times even growing tubers are so exposed 
to sun and light that they become green. 
1 In this condition they are not only worth- 








less. but poisonous. 





If lone exposed to 
light after being dug, the solanine prin- 


ciple, which exists chiefly in the stems 

















and leaves, is developed in the tubers. 






































’ The more they are in the lieht, the less 

: valne they possess, until they become 

: worse than worthless. They should be 

dug, if possible, on a dry day, picked up 

’ i promptly ,and earried to a dry, cool, dark 
4 cellar. If stored 





on floors of out-build- 
ings, the light should be excluded. Po- 
tatoes that are long exposed to light be- 
fore the shops of dealers are injured. 
Barrels, ete., containing them should be 
covered; if spread on the barn floor, or in 
places which cannot be darkened, throw 
straw or some other litter over them. 

There is no occasion to say much about 
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lettuce. It isa vegetable which 
can raise who will 


sow the seed 
of an inch deep [have sowed t] 
September, wintered the plants 
cold frames, and by giving a litt 
had an abundance of heads to si 
ruary and March. 


S it is nece ssary only to sow 


For ordin 
us 
on a warm, rich spot as soon as 
is out, and you will quickly hay 
tender This 


foliage. we 


thin out as soon as the plants a 


or four inches high, until a foot « 


a ae 
is left between the plants, whi 


cabbage variety, will speedily 


large, crisp head. To maintain a 
sowings can be made every two wwe 
the middle of Aucust. 
which can be set out 
be obtained Mareh and 
nursery Henderson 
the following varieties: 


Hardy } 
like eabba 
Api 


recomiie 


in 
men. 
Henderson 
York, Black-seeded Simpson, Salan 
and All the Year Round. I would 
add the Black-seeded Butter Lett 


We have now, as far as our s} 


mits, treated of those vegetables ( 
should be planted in the home garde 
early in Spring as possible, It is tru 
reader will other sorts, as ¢ 


think of 


bage, cauliflower, spinach, ete. To 1 
professional gardener these are 
vear-round If the amate 
becomes so interested in his garden as to 
have and hot-beds, he 
from more extended works how to 
nanage these. He will winter over thie 
cabbage and kindred vegetables for | 
earliest supply, having first sown the see 
in September. 


all 
vevetables. 
cold frames 
learn 


I do not take the trouble 
to do this, and others need not unless it is 
a source of enjoyment to them. As soon 
as the ground is fit to work in spring, | 


merely write to some trustworthy deal 
er in plants and obtain twenty-five very 
early cabbage and twenty-five second 
early, also a hundred early cauliflower 
They cost little, and are set out in halfan 
hour as soon as the ground is fit to work 
in spring. Tusually purchase my tomato, 
late cabbage, and cauliflower, celery 


and 
evg-plants, from the same sources. Cab 
bages and cauliflowers should be set out 


in rich warm soils, free from shade, a 
soon as the frost is out. After that they 
only need frequent and clean culture and 
vigilant watchfulness, or else many will 
fall vietims to a dirty brown worm which 
usually cuts the stem, and leaves the plant 
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} eround. The worm can easi- 


near the surface the moment 
s its ravages, and the only remedy 
kill it at 
winter cabbage 
of 


eaves before setting. 


is to eateh and once. 


tit ide out 


off 


Good seed, 


Is set 


ie Fourth July I pinel 


i 


oughing or spading, rich soil, and 


ture are usually the only requi 


or suecess. Experience and consul 
of the books and catalogues enable 
ommend the Jersey Wakefield for 
and Henderson's Summer Cab 


id Winningstadt as second early. 


ite root Lask for nothing better than 
im Flat Dutch. S 
ivored of the cabbage tribe. Hen 


rhe Savoy is the 


f} 


the Netted 


treated like other late cab 


nn recommends Savoy, 


way be 


e cauliflower is ranked among the 
of the garden, and 


far 


delicacies 
and 


ie early sorts should have a richer, 


re 
repays more attention. 

‘soil than is required for very ear- 
ibbage. I advise two plantings in 
of first and second early; I also 
that late 


eround the last of June. 


out 
As with 
ize, set out the plants from two and 


varieties be set on 


f to three feet apart, according to the 
of the variety. Ll recom 
id Early Snowball, Half-early Paris, 
Large Late Algiers. 
inach thrives ina very rich, well-drain 


Krom trial 


fine, mellow soil. I prefer a sunny 
Sow the 
d from the Ist to the 15th of September, 


s to give the plants time to become half 


but this is not necessary. 


wn by winter. Cover the seeds—three 


to an inch—two inches deep, and pack the 
cround well over them; let 


} 
ree inches apart. 


the rows be 
When the plants are 

‘ee inches high, thin out to three inches 
part, and keep the soil clean and mellow 
ibout them. Just 
eather, scatter 


before hard freezing 
three inches of 
straw, old pea vines, or some light litter 


about 


the whole bed. 


over As soon as the days 
begin to grow warm in spring, and hard 
rake this off. The hardy 
vegetable begins to grow at once, and 
should be eut for use so as to leave the 

ints finally six inches apart, for as fast 
as Space is given,the plants fill it up. By 
those who are fond of spinach it may be 
sown in spring as soon as thie frost is out. 
It soon runs to seed in hot weather, and 
thinnings of young beets may take its 


irost ceases, 


’ } 
piace W here space is limited 


or Summer is good for fall or spring } 


DUSi-bDeANS Snou 


and raise cats in thi 


Weshall only warn against plant 


\pr 


Loo early not berore the last of 


in our reg It does not take 


to dest 


on 


frost rov the plants, and if the soi 


is cold and wet,the beans decay instead of 
Wari sheilerec 
of 
DUST DeANS 
f May till 
» keep upa 
ed ted 
later planting two imches 
deep L think arliest Red Valen 
tine, Black Wax or Butter, Golden Wax, 


and the late Refugee are : 


coming up lf one has a 
slope he ean | rin planting the m adie 


April \ ‘ule however, 
pl inted 
middle of July, 


Cover the fir 


maVv be 


the 


Irom 

in orde 
succession plan 
one inch deep: 
that « 
| the varieties 
needed for the garden 

Lima bean 
L | 
t 


this has 


The delicious pale requires 


and deserves more attention ave a 


ways succeeded with them, anc 


been my method: I take a warm, rich 
but not dry piece of ground, work it deep 
ly early in spring, again the first of May, 
so that the sun’s rays may penetrate and 
About 10th 


May I set the poles firmly in the ground 


sweeten the gwround. the ot 


Rough cedar poles, with the stubs of the 
) 1 1 
le, are the best. 


branches extending a litt 
If smooth poles are used, I take a hatchet, 
and beginning at the butt. I make shallow 
slanting cuts downward, so as to raise the 


ttle. 


wot ya 


bark a |] These slight raisings of the 
Lo 
After the poles are in 
flat of 
loose soiland a little of the black powdery 
fertilizer. 


bark or serve as supports the 


clambering vines. 
the ground | broad 


make a Hill 


I then allow the sun to warm 
and dry the hill a few days, and if the 
weather is fine and warm,I plant the seed 
about the 15th, merely pressing the eve of 
If planted 
lower than this depth they usually decay. 


the bean downward one inch. 
If it is warm and early, the seed can be 
planted by the 5th of May. After plant 
ing, examine the seed often. If the beans 
are decaying instead of coming up, plant 
over again, and repeat this process until 
there are three or four strong plants with 
Let 
the hills be five feet apart each way, hoe 
often, and do not tolerate a weed. The 
Long White Lima and Dreer’s Improved 
Lima are the only sorts needed. 

The Indians in their succotash taught 


in three or four inches of each pole. 
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since to associate corn with beans, 
Thitupona dish not surpassed by 
vention This delicious vege 
as its ‘‘hail-fel 
We have only 


Same time 


asily raised 

the pean 
the in hills from 
ir feet apart, and cover the 
the 


ashes in 


‘nes deep I have used 


fertilizers and wood 


first min 


with the soil, 


at advantage, 
ingredients well 


point to 


from July 


ita have 
1 until the stalks 


( letober. 


sweet-corn 


by frost in This is 
managed by planting different va 
and continuing to plant till well 
une. Mr 


ssion of 


‘Fora 


corn for family use, to be 


Gregory writes: 
the » tj » | ld reeor 
the same time, L wouid recom 
Marblehead 
ev’s. Moore's. 


ry pliahn sweet 


ited at 
Karly, Pratt's, Cros 
Stowell’s Evergreen, and 
l Mr. Harris names with 
yraise the 


ana 


Minnesota as the best earliest, 
Hickox Improved as an exceedingly 
a Mr 
st is Henderson Sugar, Hickox Improved, 
Let 
me add Burr's Mammoth and Squantum 


Sugar, a 


ul and Henderson's 


late variety. 


? 
I; 
li 


Koevptian, and Stowell’s Evergreen. 


variety in great favor with the 
Squantum Club, and used by them in their 
famous clam-bakes 

The cueumber, if grown in the home 
and 
the 


lanted early in May,and there are many 


earden used fresh, is not in leacue 


with undertaker. 


The seed can be 
ys of foreing and hastening the yield. 
have had them very early in an ordinary 
Out-doors, IT make hills in warm 

the first of May, mixing a little of my 
with the After 
hill for a day or two to be 


favorite fertilizer soil. 
leaving the 

come warm in the sun, I sow the seed ina 
straiglit line for fifteen inches, so that the 
The seed 
is covered an inch deep, and the soil pat- 
It is possible that a cold 


that insects may make partial 


hoe can approach them closely. 


ted down firmly. 
storm or 
planting over necessary ; if so, this is done 
promptly. I put twenty seeds in the hill 
to insure against loss. For a suecession 
or long-continued crop, plant a few hills 
in rich moist land about the last of May. 
The young plants always run a gauntlet 
of insects, and a little striped bug is usual 
They often 
appear to come suddenly in swarms, and 


} 
aevour e\ 


ly their most deadly enemy. 


verything before you are aware 
of their presence. With great vigilance 


they can be kept off by hand,for their stay 


is brief. I would advise one trial of 
lution of white hellebore, a table-s 
toa pail of water. Paris green 
tion, of course—kills them, but unt 
very weak it will kill or stunt the 
also. My musk and water melons 
watered by too strong a solution o 
green this year, and they never ree 
from it. Perhaps the best preve: 
to plant so much seed, and to plant 
so often, that although the insects do t 
worst, plenty of good plants survivé 

W hic 


striped bug disappears, and the plar 


has usually been my method, 


four or five inches high, I thin out to f 
plants in the hill. When they com 
bearing, pick off all the fruit fit for 
whether you want it or not If ma 
allowed to become yellow and go 
seed, the erowth and productive ness of t 
vines are checked. The Early Whites) 
and Extra Long White Spine are a 
varieties needed for the table. For 
ling purposes plant the Green Pro! 
moist rich land. The other varieties 
swer quite as well, if picked befor 
are too large. 

The cultivation of the squash 1S 
stantially the same as that of the eu 
ber, and it has about the same enemies t 
Let the hills of the 
sorts be four feet apart each way, and ¢ 
The s 
is cheap, so use plenty, and plant o 
from the Ist to the 25th of May, 
you have three good strong plants to thi 
hill. 
plants, when six or seven inches hig 
this number, and keep the ground « 
and mellow. I] 
ning squashes among the corn, @ivibg 


contend with. 


feet for the running varieties. 


Three are plenty, so thin out 


usually raise my run 


one hill to them completely every sev 
or eight feet each way. Early bush sorts 
White Bush Sealloped, Yellow Bush Seal 
loped. The Perfect Gem is good for both 
summer and winter, and should be plant 
ed on rich soil, six 
The Boston Marrow is one of the best fa 
sorts; the Hubbard and Marblehead ar 
the best winter varieties. 


feet apart each way 


When we come to plant muskmelons 
we must Keep them well away from tli 
two above-named vegetables, or else the 
pollen will mix, producing 
able hybrids. 


very disagree 
A squash is very 
in its way, and a melon is much bet 
ter, but if you grow them so near each 
other that they become ‘‘’alf and ‘alf, 
you may perhaps find pigs that will eat 


COOK( 
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The more completely the melon 


s by itself the better, and the near 
house the better, for while it is lia 
ill the inseets and diseases which 
the cucumber, it encounters, when 
iit is mature, a more fatal enemy in 

edatory small boy. Choose rich, 

but not dry ground for muskmel 
feet 


ind treat them like cucumbers, em- 


nake the hills six apart each 


an abundance of seed. As soon 


F thin out 
Hen 
Market, 


Gregory 


plants are ready to run, 

[ Truit 

x «6recommends) Montreal 
nsack, and Netted Gem 

| Gem, Boston Pet, Bay View, Sill’s 


| Casaba, and Ward's Nectar. He 


remarkable novelty 


to leave only four to 


advocates a 
wwnas the ‘* Banana Harris: 

stiana and Montreal Market 
Watermelons should be planted eight 


Early 


apart, but if one has not a warm 

soil, I do not advise their culture 
time of planting and management 
ot vary materially from those of the 
variety. The following kinds can 
ly fail where 
can be Phinney’s Early, 
< Spanish, Mammoth Iron-elad, Moun 


to give satisfaction 


crown: 


n Sprout, Sealy Bark, and Cuban Queen. 
Na 
of South America, like the potato, it 
id to have been introduced into Eng- 


e tomato has a curious history. 


jas early as1596. Many vears elapsed 


fore it was used as food, and the botan 
name given to it was significant of 


estimation in whieh it held by 
forefathers. It was called Lycoperst 
)—a compound term meaning wolf and 


ich, indicating that, notwithstanding its 


was 


iuty, it was regarded as a sort of ‘‘ Dead 
i fruit.” The Italians first dared to use 
freely, the French followed, and after 
no it 
own years, John Bull ventured to taste, 
id having survived, began to eat with 


askance as a 


novelty for un 


creasing gusto. To our grandmothers 
1 this land the ruby fruit was given as 
love-apples,” and adorning quaint old 
bureaus, were devoured by dreamy eyes 
ng before canning factories were within 


Now, 


tomatoes vie with the potato as a general 


‘ken of even a Yankee’s vision. 


‘ticle of food, and one can scarcely visit 

quarter of the globe so remote but 
e will find that the 
een there before him. 
isy that one year I had bushels of the 
linest fruit from plants that grew here 


tomato ean has 


Its culture is so 
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and there by chance Skill is required 
only in producing an early crop, and to 
the 


in spring the better. 


secure this end earlier the plan S are 


started Those who 
have glass will experience no difficulty 


The 


‘arly as January, and the 


whatever. seed may be sown in a 


gcreenhouse as ¢ 


high, 


plants potted when three inches 


transferred to larger pots from time to 
the middle of 
full of 


Indeed, 


time as the V gro\ 
May 
blossoms and immature fruit. 


arted 


and by 


put into the open ground, 


plants st early in the fall will give 


Ina 
ter 
cold 


greenhouse a good supply all win 
beds, 
We 


usually can buy well-forwarded plants 


They also crow readily in hot 


frames, and sunny windows. 


t 
sale If 


from those who raise them for 
these 
slope, they 


are set out early in May on a sunny 


mature rapidly, and give an 


early vield. The tomato is very sensitive 


to frost, and should not be in the open 


ground before danger from it is over 
Throughout May we may find plants for 
sale everywhere. If we desire to try dis 
tinet kinds with the least trouble, we can 
May 1, in 
climate enjoy an abundant yield in Sep 
the 


climate of England the tomato is usually 


sow the seed about and our 


tember or before In cool. humid 


grown en espalier, like the peach, along 
sunny walls and fences, receiving as care 
ful a summer pruning as the grape-vine 
With us they are usually left to sprawl 
the at 
the vines over various kinds of supports, 


> 


rround will. By 


over o training 
however, they can be made as ornament 


al as they are useful. The ground on 
which they grow should be only moder 
ately fertile, or else there is too great a 
rrowth of vine at the expense of fruit. 
This is especially true if we wish an early 
vield, and in this case the warmest, dri- 
est soil is necessary. 

But comparatively a few years ago the 
tomato consisted of little more than a 
rind with the 


Now, the only varieties worth raising cut 


seeds In hollow 


centre 
as solid as a mellow pear. The follow- 
Liv 
ingston’s Beauty, Alpha, Aeme, Canada 
L will 


If a yellow va- 


ing is Gregory's list of varieties: 
Victor, Arlington, General Grant. 
add Trophy and Mikado. 
riety is desired, try Golden Trophy. 

If the tomato needs warm weather in 
which to thrive, the egg-plant requires 
that both days and nights shouid be hot. 
It is East Indiaman, and 
curry in the way of temperature before it 


an demands 
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feeble yellow aspect and takes on 


th My 


purenase 


Ol Vigorous lea 


is: I 


veen the 20th of 


strong 
May 
them out in 

i-frown 
family with 


one can start the 


ints themselves, as ni the case 
- but it should be remembered 
are much more tender and dif 
the Plants 
sown in the open ground would 
ire in our latitude as a rule. 


than tomato, 


1Se 
cL IS 


The 
plan is to have the number you need 


hn for by those who make it 


you 
OUSTNESS choice 
the 


] ] 


ned 


Keg-plants are 


for potato beetle, and they 


vigilantly if we would 


them 


There is no better variety 
an the New York Improved, 


The pepper is another hot-blooded vege- 
table that the 
frost. It is fitting that it should be a na- 
Its treatment 


shivers at suggestion of 


tive of India is usually 
the same as that of the egg-plant. It ma- 
tures more rapidly, however, and the seed 
ean be sown about the middle of May, 
half an inch deep, in rows fifteen inch- 
The and 


When the plants are well up, thin 


es apart. soil should be rich 
warm. 
so that they will stand a foot apart in the 
The 


set out plants which have been started 


row, usual course, however, is to 
danger from frost 
New 
Sweet Spanish and Golden Dawn. The 
Large Bell is a popular sort, and Cherry 
Red very ornamental. 

the 


under glass, after all 


is over. Henderson recommends 


the famous 


gumbo soup, which ever calls to vision a 


From okra is made 
colored aunty presiding over the mys- 
Southern dinner. If Aunt 
Dinah, so well from the 
pages of Uncle Tom's Cabin, could have 
left 
fame might have lasted as 
Mrs stowe. 


teries of a 


known to us 


her receipt for this compound, her 
long as that of 
The vegetable furnishing this 
glutinous, nutritious, and wholesome in- 
gredient is as easily raised as any product 
of the garden. We have only to sow the 
seed, from the 1st to the 10th of May, two 
inches deep, and let the plants stand from 
two to three feet apart each way, in order 
to have an abundant supply. The new 
Dwarf Prolitie is about the best variety. 
Kall turnips are so easily grown that 
It is a valu- 
able vegetable for utilizing spaces in the 


they require but few words. 


garden after early crops, as peas 
Phi 


ruta-baga or Swedish turnips sli 


potatoes, etc., are removed, 
planted earliest—from the 20th o 
to July 10 in This 


should be sown in drills two feet 


our latitude. 


1 


and the thinned to eight 


plants l 
from one another. It is very hai 
the 
equally good for the table and th 
The Yellow 


excellent variety, 


roots are crained, SC 


close 
cow Aberdeen is 
which may b 
early in July, and treated much t 
The Yellow Sto 
be sown on good ground until thie 


July in any good garden soil, 


as the foregoing. 


plants thinned to six inches apart 
perhaps the most satisfactory of 
turnip tribe both for table use au 
The Red-top Strap-leaf may be sow: 
where until the 10th of August 
general custom, in the middle of 
to scatter some seed of this hardy 
in lichtly 
there is usually a good crop. Ever 
utilized by 


ty among the corn, hoe it 


cant spot can be init 

only the slight cost of the seed and 
sowing. It may be well, perhaps, to 1 
member the advice of the old farme: 


He said, 


spill half the seed before sowing it 


his son. ‘Stub your to 
scattered broadcast it is usually much too 
thick.” IPf this proves true, thin out the 
plants rigorously. This turnip is good 
for table and stock as long as it is solid 
and crisp, but it grows pithy towar 
spring. There are other kinds well 

a trial. 

I will speak of nasturtiums under 
head of flowers, for while it is a useful 
vegetable, it gives some of the most satis 
factory blossoms of the border. 

Perhaps no vegetable is more genera 
appreciated than celery. Like asparagus, 
it was once, and is still by some, regarded 
as a luxury requiring too much skill and 
labor for the ordinary gardener. This is 
Few vegetables in my garden 
repay so amply the cost of production 
One can raise turnips as a fall crop much 
easier, it is true, but turnips are not celery 
any moré than brass is gold. Think ot 
enjoying this delicious vegetable daily 
from October till April!) When cooked, 
and served on toast with drawn butter 
sauce, it is quite ambrosial. In ever) 
garden evolved beyond the cabbage and 
potato phase a goodly space of the best 
soil should be reserved for celery, since i! 


® ] 
a mistake, 
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out from the 1st to the 20th 
our latit ide: it can be crow 


iable of the se cond crops, 


spaces made vacant 
nd it much easier to 
, ready for the than to raise 
every town 
them in ver 
‘operly pack 
their rece} 
itly, they rarel; 
are decided advant 
ng our own plants es peciail \ 
mer should prove ary and 
long in tr 
our own 
i verv Si 
Starting 


therr growtl 


is no necessity for hot bed or 


[It can be put in the ground 
» best plants 


Much is gained by pre 


, and th 
i. warm but not dry plot of ground 
imn, making it very rich with short 
ecayed stable manure. This prepa 
should be beeun aS SOON aS poOssibie 
Hay 
ioroughly ineorporated and mixed 
the 
ground ull 


ie soaking September rains 
in the soil an abundance of 
deseribed, leave the 
| for three weeks. The warm fer- 
ill eause great numbers of weed 
When these thrifty 
ive a few inches high, dig them un 
The 
start 


is to germinate. 


up the bottom soil. 


mth and light will immediately 


ind bring 


and rrowth of weeds, 
1 in turn should be dug under. If 


ery-seed bed be made early enough, 


vigorous 


s process can be repeated several times 
ve winter: the oftener the better, for 


the great majority of weed seeds 
be made to germinate, and thus are 
The ground also becomes ex 


lingly rich, mellow, and fine—an es- 
il condition for celery seed, which is 
‘y small, and germinates slowly. This 


oroucn 


oh preparation does not involve 
ich labor. for the seed bed IS small, and 
ling more is required in spring but to 
ce the ground smooth and fine as soon 
the frost is out. The soil has already 
n made mellow, and certainly nothing 
gained by turning up the cold earth in 

bottom of the bed. Sow the seed at 
The 
ows should be nine inches apart, and 


about twelve seeds sown to every inch of 


on the sun-warmed surface. 


drills should be searcely 
an inch deep Indes 


he baek of a 


spade 


is to admit the 
Of course 


iV outline 


searcely a Ghost OF a Chance It 


The plants should be thinned to t 


es from one another, and 
es high, shear them 


When they have 


rrowth 


ACK 
made 
them back 
made stock 
set out 


cerery 


raised ( b tween the 


June and the 15th of July. This lat 


enables us to avoid a spell of 

weather 
There are two distinet classes ot cel 

the tall-growing sorts and thed 


ars ago the tormer 


rew Ve 
cenerally: trenches w 
bottoms well enriched 


Now the d 


proving their superiority by 


and their 


ceive the plants, 


larger amount of crisp, tender lhe 


than is found between long coarse stalks 
of the tall sorts. Dwarf celery requires 
the 


ether, the 


less labor also, for it ean be set on 


closer to 


surface and much 


rows three feet apart, and the plants six 
Dig all the 


then, beginning on 


inches in the row. eround 


thoroughly, on side 
of the plot, stretch a line along it, and fork 
foot four 


By 


under a wide strip of three or 


thes of compost, not raw manure. 


1nie 
Ln 


is course the soil where the roy 
is made very rich and mellow 
the 


If the row is ten feet 


he plants at once while ground is 
fresh and moist. 
long, you will want twenty plants; if fif 
teen, thirty plants, or two plants to every 
footofrow. Having set out one row, move 


the 
and set out another row in precisely the 


line forward three feet, and prepare 


Same tmnanner Continue this process uh 
If the 


plants have been grown in your own gar- 


til the plot selected iS occupied. 
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den,much is gained by soaking the ground 

around them in the evening, and remov 

them to the rows in the cool of the 


ne 


morning This abundant moisture will 


cause the soil to cling to the roots if han 
and the plants will searcely 
W hen 
setting IT usually trim off the greater part 


W hen 


not established, cannot keep 


cently, 
that 


qaied 


know they have been moved. 


of the foliage all the leaves are 


lel t, the roots, 
pace with the evaporation. Always keep 
the roots moist and unshrivelled, and the 
heart intact, and the plants are safe. If 
no rain follows setting immediately, water 
don't 


with amere sprinkling of the surface 


he plants thoroughly be satisfied 
and 
shade from the hot sun until the plants 
start to crow. One of the chief requisites 
in putting out a celery plant, and indeed 
almost any plant, is to press the soil firm- 
ly around, against, and over the roots. 
This excludes the air, and the new root 
Neither bury the heart 
nor leave any part of the root exposed. 
Do the rather 
slow growth during the hot days of July 
and early August. You have only to 


keep the ground clean and mellow by fre- 


lets form rapidly. 
] 


not be discouraged at 


quent hoeings until the nights grow cool- 
er and longer, and rains thoroughly mois- 
About the middle of August 
thrifty and spread- 
ing, and now require the first operation 


ten the soil. 
the plants should be 


which will make them crisp and white 
Gather up the 
stalks and foliage of each plant closely in 
the left hand, and with the right draw up 
Let no soil tumble 


or golden for the table. 


the earth around it. 
in on the heart to soil or cause decay. 
Press the soil firmly so as to keep all the 
leaves in an upright position. Then with 
a hoe draw up more soil, until the bank- 
During September 
and October the plants will grow rapidly, 
and in order to blanch them they must be 


Inge process is becun. 


earthed up from time to time,always keep- 
ing the stalks close and compact, w ith no 
falling in on the developing part. 
By the end of Oetober the growth is prac- 


soil 
tically made, and only the deep green 
leaves rest on the high embankments. 
The celery now should be fit for use, and 
time for winter storing is near. In our 
region it is not safe to leave celery unpro- 
tected after the 10th of November, for al- 
though it is a very hardy plant, it will not 
endure a frost which produces a strong 
L once lost a fine 
The frost in 


crust of frozen soil. 
crop early in November. 
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one night penetrated the 
when it thawed out, the celery 1 
vived. Never handle celery wh 
My 


ae : 
vegetabie for winter use is sim) 


: } 
soil aeey) 


frozen. method of preseryi 
During some mild, clear day in ea 
vember [ have a trench ten inc 

dug just about as deep as the celery 
This trench is dug on a warm d 

so that by ho possibility can Wate 
in it. 
fully and stored in the trench, thi 


Then the plants are taken uy 


on the bottom, the plants upright 
grew, and pressed closely togethe: 

to occupy all the space in the exeayat 
The foliage rises a little above the s 
and it is earthed up about four inc] 
that will either 
Still enough of the leaves are left in 1 
light to permit all the breathing n 
sary 


water be shed on 


for plants breathe as truly as 
As long as the weather keeps mild 
but there is no ¢ 
A hard black frost may 
I advise that an 


all that is necessary ; 
tainty now. 
any night. 
of leaves or straw be gathered near. W) 


$n 6 


aDUNAance 


a bleak November day promises a black 
frost at night, scatter the leaves, ete. thick 
ly over the trenched celery, and do 1 

take them off until the mercury rises aboy 
freezing-point. If a warm spell sets 
expose the foliage to the air again t 
Wii te 


is near, and soon you must have enoug 


watch: your treasure vigilantly 


covering over your trench to keep out 
the frost 
or some clean 
better than leaves, which 
gathering. From now till April, when 
you want a head or more of celery, open 
the trench at the lower end, and take out 
the crisp white or golden heads,and thai 
the kindly Providence that planted a gar 
den as the best place in which to put man 
and woman also. 


a foot or more of leaves, stra 
litter. There is nothing 


cost OnlV the 


GARNISHING AND POT HERBS 
‘“There’s fennel for you; theres rue 
for you.” Strange and involuntary is the 
law of association. 
garnishing and seasoning herbs of thi 
garden Without thinking of the mad 
words of distraught Ophelia. I fancy, 
however, that we are all practical enough 
to remember the savory soups and dishes 
rendered far more appetizing than thie) 
could otherwise have been by these aro 
matie and pungent flavors. I will men 

tion only a few of the popular sorts. 


I ean never see th 
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seeds of fennel may be sown in 
three 
nd the plants thinned to 
part Cut off the 


se the growth of foliage 


of an inch 


fifteen 


ibout quarters 


seed stalks to 


sley, like celery seed, germinates 


and is sometimes about a month 


7 its appearance The soil should 
sre be rich and fine, and 


ly 


made very 
d sown, half an inch deep, as earl: 
o When the plants 


ree inches high, thin them to eight 


as possible 


et-basil may be sown in early May, 


A NOTE ON 


BY THEOD* 


the study of works of art it is well 
be provided with a strong dose of lib 
sm and a large reserve of tolerance. 
must be on our guard against the in 
e of routine and of prejudices, not 
of mind, but of the eye. Let us be 
» and charitable, neither too ready to 
nor too ready to praise, but seeking 
er to comprehend the aim and inten 
of the artist before we condemn or 
ve his work; for judgment implies 
erence to a standard, and in art what 
hat standard be? Three-quarters 
century ago, on the Kuropean conti 

nt at least, no man could paint otherwise 
un David without incurring the disdain 
iis contemporaries. Later, one Picot 

is reputed to have found the ideal for- 
mula of art, and the doors of the Salon 
re closed against Delacroix, Decamps, 
Rousseau, Millet, and Courbet. 


Picot is forgotten, and the revolutionaries 


But now 


twenty years ago are lauded to the skies. 
We flatter ourselves now that the days of 
spotism are over, and that we are just 
ind indulgent and perspicuous and ready 
to encourage intelligent innovators, and 
t J remember that when the group of 
so-called ‘‘ Impressionists” made their first 
exhibition in Paris, no ridicule, no scoff 
i”, no exaggeration of disdain, was spared 
them. They even had the honors of cari- 
iture on the stage. 
The group in question made its first 
lective exhibition in 1877, and continued 
to exhibit annually until 1882, when de- 
sertions and internal feuds brought its 
militant existence to an end. The Im- 
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and the plants thinned to one foot apart 


The 


f 
seeds ol 


sweet-marjoram al 


ind must be 


eovered Vel 
oil finely pulverized: sow 


May, 


condit 


or when the ground is in 

Ss we is easly raised from seeds 
April; 
and rieh et the 
foot the 
Thyme and summer-savory require 
find 


hye 


ion 


sown an inch deep the latter part of 


let the 


: | 
plants stand about 


SOIL De 


warin 

one apart ih 
row 
treatment as sage | 


about the same 


that some of the mountain mints grow 


wild are quite as aromatie and appetizing 


as many of these garden herbs 


SIONIST PAINTING, 


CHILD 


as their forefathers 
Millet, and owned as 
Manet Degas, 
while the re Claude 
Monet, Pisarro, Renoir, Berthe 
Morisot, Miss Mary Cassatt, Raffaelli, Fo 
rain, Gauguin, Rouart, Caillebotte, Eugéne 
Vidal, Zandomenechi, W hat 
was the bond of union between these ar 
Why did 


Impressionists” 


pressionists claimed 


Corot, Courbet. and 


their chiefs Edouard and 
soldiers Ww named 


4° 
misley, 


Vignon. 


they call themselves 


tists ? 
¢ Have there not been 
impressionists ever since Piero della Fran 
cesca and the masters of the fifteenth cen 
tury down to Corot? Certainly, and tlie 
Impressionists themselves recognized the 
fact, and at their second and succeeding 
exhibitions they simply styled themselves 
Nevertheless, the title 


of ‘‘ Impressionists” has clung to them, 


‘** Independents.” 


and perhaps, after all, it is that by which 
they may be best characterized 

The Impressionist painter is a bitter en 
that 


emy of conventionality and of or 


thodox art which has the sanction of offi 
He rightly holds that all 


cial patronage. 
great artists have been the enemies of con 
ventionality, and that the characteristics 
of the 
originality, and marked personality. 


absolute 
He 


maintains, rightly again, that the painter 


master are spontaneity, 


of genius creates new resources for his art, 
broadens the territory of the possible, and 
strives to work differently from his prede 
cessors. The Impressionists, following in 
the paths opened up by Rousseau, Troyon, 
and Millet, sought to continue and com 
plete the 
They endeavored not merely to interpret 


task of reproducing nature 
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eee 


signer ecein *mtatig ss: CR 


nature sincerely,ingenuously,and without 


ie ird to convention, but more particular 


to NX upon Canvas the momentary 1m 


pression, the fugitive aspect of things, how 
‘ nge it may be, and even however 
easant, for the Impressionist, being 

a ctionary and a creature of extremes, 
is rarely much respect for beauty. They 
d above all to represent men and wo 


men in the ambient atmosphe re and ever 
eh meful light of reality ; to se ize the in 
cessant mobility of the coloration of the 


ull or, like Claude Monet, to note all 


I SI ny reflections and scintillations 
sunlight upon moving water, and to Xx 
all that is fleeting and fugitive in land- 


pe elects, These problems were not 
inknown to the old masters; and as for 
umbient atmosphere, no one has rendered 


more perfectly than Pieter de Hoogh. 


But still it must be admitted that the com 
piexities of these problems were not con- 
sciously realized until modern times, and 
the reason is to be found in the very pro- 
cess of the development of painting, which 
proceeds invariably from the stitfness of 
hieratie figures on the gold eround of the 
Byzantines, through the portrait and the 
composed picture, to the simple landseape. 
The stiff lines become softer and more 
eraceful on the one hand, while on the 
other the gold ground gives place to a 
blue ground and then toa landseape back 
ground, which finally comes to exist by 
itself, and acquires all the intensity and 
curiosity of research which we find, for 
instance, in a picture of Rousseau. The 
development of art is then from the ideal 
to the real; an abstraction is the begin 
ning,and the absolute imitation of nature 
is the end. The attempt of the Impres- 
sionists is therefore logical and laudable; 
furthermore, their observation is novel, 
and their processes are curious and inter 
esting Their pictures must always be 
looked at from the requisite distance, and 
as wholes which cannot be decomposed, for 
their practice is to neglect particular tones 
in order to attain a luminous unity, just 
as the musical composer will arrive at 
harmony by an agglomeration of disso- 
nances. The Impressionists in the course 
of their minute observation have discov- 
ered that in certain kinds of sunlight 
shadows appear blue and violet, and so 
they systematically color their shadows; 
some of them, like M. Pisarro, have a ten- 
deney to see blue everywhere, and allow 
their ruling passion to cast a sympathetic 
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azure tint over rural nature in 
others have carried their analysis ¢ 
in diffused light so far that no 
healthy eve can follow them 
the Impressionists, in order to ¢ 
their ignorance of the science of « 
affect a curious horror of pres 
form, while one of them, at least 


illebotte, takes delight llth I@HOr) 


spective. And yet what a sweet 


_perspective—che dolce cosa & quest 


spettiva as Paolo Uecello used 
so often. 

Another marked peculiarity of 1 
pressionists is the truneated com) 
the placing in the foreground of 
ture of fragments of figures and « 
half a ballet-girl, for instance, or thi 
quarters of a dog sliced off from 1 
of his body The truneated comp 
was invented and perfected by M.D 
the greatest of the Impressionists 
server of great acuteness and a draug 
man of the first order. Curiously att 
tive to the significant vet common 
dained details of modern life, M. Degas 
led by the very nature of his observation: 
to have recourse to special compe ~ 
for his pictures and studies. Two « 
gories of Parisian humanity have part 
larly fascinated M. Degas, namely, 
women and ballet-girls, whose types 
ing, habits of body, and other singular 
he has observed with sincerity and 1 
ed with distinction. I speak thus « 
giously with respect to M. Degas's Wo) 
to 1880, for of late years he has indulg 
too evidently and too often in his favorit 
distraction of puzzling and horrifying t 
bourgeois. But in his good and serious 
work, especially in his pictures of dancing 
girls, M. Degas has reproduced with 
derful precision the movements and 
pearance of these daughters of the peop| 
often naturally vulgar and graceless 
whom little by little the religion of rhythm 
communicates that grace which is mor 
charming than physical beauty. And 
here we come to the explanation of t 
truncated composition: it is the artist 
means of showing clearly what his inten 
tions are.” Thus, for instance, he wishes to 
show the different movements and vario 
forms of the legs and feet of a troupe o 
ballerines, and so his picture contains si! 
ply the lower part of the stage and the top 
of the orchestra: we see the heads of thi 
musicians and the legs of the dancers cut 
off at the level of the knees by the falling 
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} 


The composition is certainly and non-conventional color. 


mut it has a definite ai It con Saion of to-day, as compared 
ittention on the P parts lon of ten years ago 


4] { 1) iy 
nainter wished it to fall There 
nd purpose in all this apparent 


d in all the good work of M 


be found that the strange al ifluenee for good by their prot 
cOMposition Is Invarl ibly sub tion against abstract outline and hard con 


» some particular detail, some tours which do not exist in nature, and by 


idy of movement or pose W here r for theseabstractions tl 


ie care 


into play his astonishing skill ‘ul id f relat » masses—la tache 
and his exact observation of I ich an object presents to the ey against 
pantomime, and light. For that he horizon The strict observance 


e truncated composition Is no ~~ value ute of the study 


oked upon as a singularity the ol : nsid as mass and not as 
t masters 


De Nittis, Tissot,and others employ line l t the ancien 
ely, as also did the great illustra ‘re ignorant or neglectful of values 
el Vierge. Indeed,contemporary they observed them certainly, but perhaps 
irtists have abused the truneated less consciou hk i “1e1 heally and 


on,and often obtaine dby the mere less curiously 
sof their pictures an ephemeral suc 

istified by real artistic qualities. Tl it wil n, the Impres 
role which the Impressionists have st movement full of erest, and 


1 the history of contemporary he contemporary 
rt must neither be disparaged vorks show, have not dis« 
rerated. All reaction against ll that was wood and 
onality is a good thing in the be- ing the Impressionis 
fated, however, to become eon- ings have consisted more 
he [mpr ssionists cies and efforts tha n the actual ac] 
proved Largely influ- ments of the group. The source of excel 
study of Japanese paintings lence in art lies not so much in the study of 
or-printing’, Ww th their frank, un the processes or of the methods of schools 


ited tones. and their reproduction ‘ ll Ss ly of Nature herself: and ex 
el aspects of nature, the Impression ell ’ the highest kind is with 


ped to broaden our View of reality, l ; \ I priviregveda le 


) ill attention to aspects of nature Whicl pring into existence my 
i had hitherto escaped the Western and irresistibly, masters by 

Above all, the [impressionists by and aptitudes, ind in spite of schools and 
esearches have simply revolution- theories If you proclan ‘laude Monet 
he French painter's palette, waged and Renoir to be masters in the art of 


varfare against bitumen and ob painting, you must have thrown overboard 


y, and helped the triumph of natural forever Velasquez, Rembrandt, and Titian 


EChit’s Easy Chater. 


¥ Germany on Sylvresterahend—the eve of There is somethin: 


of the same 


Saint Sylveste r,the last nig@ht of the year the melody of college songs heard 
shall wake and hear a cl 

ing hymns, like the English waits at Commencement. The songs are f 

stmas or the Italian pifferuri In the they have an appealing melanch 

p silence, and to one awakening, the music before. Their dying lences murmur li 
L penetrating and indefinable pathos,the muffled peal heralding the visionary pro¢ 
s that Richter remarked in all i 


which our own Parsons has hinted deli- .of youth forever. So the voices of Sylvester’ 


iorus of voices distance on awakening in the 


music, sion that is passing ut of the enchanted re 


eve chant the requiem of the ye ir that is dead 

was the musie that over le. So much more of lif ,of opportunit y,of achieve 
*twas born of old sadne ives j ment, passed ; so much nearer age, decline, the 
soul,” mystery of the end. The music swells in rich 


1 Von. LXXIV.—No. 440 
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and lingering strains. It is a moment of ex- 
tation, of purification. The chords are dy- 


ing: the hymn is ending; it ends. The voices 


are stilled. It is the benediction of Saint Syl- 
vester : 


And nevermore will be 

But this is the midnight refrain—The King 
is lead! With the earliest ray of daylight the 
exulting strain begins—Live the King! The 
bells are ringing; the children are shouting: 
there are gifts and greetings, good wishes and 
gladness, ‘Happy New-year! happy New- 
vear!’ Itis the d LV of hop anda fresh be vin 
ning. Old debts shall be forgiven; old feuds 


forgotten: old friendships revived. To day 
shall be better than yesterday. The good vows 
hall be kept. A blessing shall be wrung from 
the fleet angel Opportunity There shall be 
more patience, more courage, more faith; the 
dream shall become life; to-day shall wear the 

imour of to-morrow Ring out the old, 


ng in the new! 

Charles Lamb says that no one ever regard 
ed the first of January with indifference: no 
one, that is to say, of the new style. Buta 
fellow-pilgrim of the old style, before Pope 
Gregory retrenched those ten days in Octo- 
ber, three hundred years ago, or the Brit- 
ish Parliament those eleven days in Septem 
ber, a hundred and_ thirty-five years ago, 
took no thought of the first of January. 
It was a date of no significance. To have 
mused and moralized upon that day more than 
upon any other would have exposed him to 
the misc hance against which Rufus Choate 
asked his daughter to defend him at the 
opera: * Tell me, my dear, when to applaud, 

st unwittingly I dilate with the wrong emo- 
tion.” The Pope and the Parliament played 
havoe with the date of the proper annual emo- 
tion. Moreover, if a man should happen to 
think of it, every day is a new-year’s day. If 
we propose a prospect or a retrospect we can 
stand tiptoe on the top of every day, yes, and 
of every hour, in the year. Good-morning is 
hut a daily greeting of Happy New-year. 

But these smooth generalizations and tru- 
isms do not disturb the charm of regularly 
recurring times and seasons. That the fifth 
of October, or any day in any month, actually 
hegins a new year, does not give to that date 
the significance and the feeling of the first of 
January. Our fellow-pilgrim of the old style 
must look out for himself. He may have be- 
gun his year in March, and a blustering birth 
it was. But we are children of the new style, 
ind the first of January is our New-year, That 
is our day of remembrance, our feast of hope, 
the first page of our fresh calendar of good 
resolutions, the day of underscoring and em- 


phasis of the swift lapse of life. ‘“* A few more 
of them, and then—” whispers the mentor, 
who is not deceived by the jolly compliments 
of the season, and the sober significance of 
the whisper is plain enough. ‘“ Eheu! Post- 
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hume,” sang the old Roman. “T 
and the next, and all’s over!” said 
Lackwit to the afflicted widow, 

The relentless punctuality, the u 
urgency, of old Time, who turns his ] 
with such a sonorous ring on New-y« 
seems sometimes a little wanting i1 
breeding. It furnishes so unnecessa 
ter. The slow whitening and thin 
hair; the gradual incision of wrinkles 
antics of the sight, which holds the n 
at farther and farther removes, unti 
is forced to succumb to glasses: tl 
pace in walking: the dexterous avi 
stone walls in country rambles; the | 
frauds lurking in the expressed 1 
frequent pauses in climbing a hill to t 
see the landscape—trauds which the 
my Uncle Toby's good angel prom) 
away; the general and gradual adjust 
greater repose: all these surely are 
reminders and signs of the sover 
Time. Why should he be greedy ( 
Why thump andrattle at the door, as 
on the first of January, and bawl « 
whole world that we are a year older, a 
makes—! 

It is disagreeably unnecessary. WI] 
not the old fellow do his duty quiet 
tell off another year without such at 
geous uproar? Does he think it so pl 
hear his increasing tally—forty, five, fift 
sixty, five? Peace! peace! Why 1 
it understood that the tally beyond 
say fifty, is a gross impertinence? Let 
thine be left to the imagination. B 
what is the use of wigs and hair-dye a 
ding, and what not coloring and enani 
and other juvenescent procedures of t 
inine arcana, if annual proclamation of i 
tinent dates and facts is to be made? 

The worst of it is that it is a positi 
terference with the just play of the f 
mental truth that age is not justly n 
ble by the mere lapse of time. Som 
are never young, others defy age. T 
deed, is due to tempe rament. sut that 
all. Those gray hairs and wrinkles, tl 
sight of less keenness, that disinclinat 
leap walls, and those fraudulent halts t 
vey the rearward landscape, are e1 
whose assaults are by no means regular, 
come at very different times to different 
ple. Adolphus at sixty despises spe 
Triptolemus at thirty is bald. The ha 
Horatius at sixty-five is as affluent as HH) 
on’s, and as dark without unguents as tl 
ven’s plume. Let facts speak to a ca 
world. Why should that graybeard Paul P 
called Time blare through a speaking-t! | 
pet that the brave Valentine— 


“As wild his thoughts and gay of wing 
As Eden’s carden bird” — 
is just as old as old toothless, tottering 
crepit Orson ? 
Every well-regulated citizen of the w 
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ted, and more vitally interested with 
ng year, that upon the point ot age 
Ul be left to their merits, and shall 
isured arbitrarily by that Procrus- 
lard of years. It is notorious that 
wiser every year, and it is observa- 
he more years they have, thr 
doubt and questl Ning upon 
Record Those leaves of | 
doubtful of Scripture, 
h such painfui and needless par 
ittul- 


mere 


Ore 


births 
books 
{ 


dates, partake ol the doul 


ehborhood. They are 
w books of the Apocrypha. 

n cause young fellows of se enty 
cused and convicted of old 


ms, lie 
being 


then, we cannot stop the fli 
But 

e passes. He 
\atize VIGOI 


he must not calum- 
must allowed 
and health and freshness 
ind the young heart and the agile 

1 merely because of a certain 
irs. This is the si 

The new yeu 

white vows. So be it. 
after that for 


shall no longer be 


I Pass 


not be 


hum 
eood res- 


ison of 


measured by this 
standard of years, and that those de 
| practical thirty 
escape as young merely because they 
t vet 


octogen ivians of 


shown the strength to carry 
re and ten with jocund elasticity 
Happy New yeal shall 
eht, but Good-morrow. 


not mean 


me especial condition of a proper cele- 
of the formal dedication or inaugura- 
inveiling of the Statue of Liberty En- 
ng the World was a fail day. The 
ure is a part of the landscape, and 


ine pageant would naturally be a most 
int part of the spectacle. The 
vhich was wholly beyond control and 
would be most unfortunate 
storm. Jlélas! French orators 
. foggy storm ther The autumn 
been a succession of still, dry, beautiful 
There were, indeed, whispers of a nine 
<s’ drought. Upon Staten Island it was 
that there had been no serious rain since 
ily part of August. If only the spell 
\ last until after the great day! <A dry, 
rich, luminous October air was all that 
asked of Fortune for an occasion so 
ficant and so picturesque. Mais hélas! 
day or two before the appointed time 
senson of mists and mellow fruitfulness” 
ived to be getting a little too misty, and 
ring cloudiness and obscurity portended 
On the very day before the great d Ly 
rain, indeed, fell so heavily and persistent 
hat there were ardent hopes of ‘its rain- 
out,” and in the afternoon the friendly 
| accommodating Weather Bureau, patriot- 
illy reluctant to dampen the 


one 
would be a 


was. 


universal an- 


rain, indeed, 

at about that ho 
Benevolent Weather 
is the gratitude 


ticipation, announced 
appointed hour, but 
Ing weatner, 
how 

tituc 
rused ! 


sincere Wi: 
as that 


of a vast mul- 


comlortabie prophec vy Was pe- 


But toward morning of tl 

a dull, hopeless drip. It 

Neverthel 

moved, not punctually, but without 
Betore hoon, 


the hour 


Y morning 


however, t 
set tor tlh monies 
there was a fos torm 


tue throug 


tutue was dimly seen 


mist which would not be iside, 


veloped t 


Wppal 
made mort 
Lye 


perior his circumsti 


storm could not « 
vast crowd 
cession, and 

tl 


numbet ot people 
tiine. 
In the 


Who 


procession, W hich 


pleasant to remar| 
ne ranks of the old firemen dras 
l-fashioned machines Che fire 

was always a popular hero in New York, 

justly, 


it vas 


for he is a minute-man who may hear 
at any moment the summons to the pos 
treme peril. It was touchin 
beards both of 
the 
were battle-rent 


‘ t 


Ot ex 
to see thie 


thie 


this service and of 
sone ol latter carrying 
, many of the vet 


Tie 


limping 
ip in their 
' loud burst of the old 
war marches and melodies 


mut with old thrill and ik 


wy heard the 
irom th 
It was but yesterday that they wel 


} 
t} > 
LileS¢ 


marc! 


ugh same streets amid 


ide—wives, 


mothers, daugit 


ts, gazing through their tears wi 
hearts, and inaudible praye 
enthusiasm of self-sacrifice. 
But as the swiftly marching 


Battery 


the and disperse, 


niscences of a later day yield to 


earlier For the 
through some « 
driving drizzle 
which the 


time. huge fi: 


seen ance rit o 
recalls the old Fren« 
Or itol of aay st) 


and eloquently described, and witl 


the Revolution had 
struge@le, and the 
delayed! It 


and the reality of the Rey 


more 


rre 


was indeed 


representative and figure, tl 


was once more presented 
Ameri 


our fathers knew so well was told 


titude ol ins, ¢ 
whic! 


rain for the delight and emulation of their 
hildren, 
At the di 


iner in the evening a memorial of 
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ent iastic reception of Lafayette in this 
t 1824 was given to M Bartholdi 
vO 10 th im ind among thi 
it the ta s sat Mr. Charles Butler 
) t : sul r oft New York 
D it fam n Upon 
f badges were the lines once so fa- 
| all s ) 
Pha i to the fight 
B s ¢ illy keep 
rh i or gra igh 
We bow not t neck 





the tradition of the 
ch alliance that 1t had so heroic and sat- 
ctol i representative as Lafayette, as that 
whole Revolutionary movement should be 
inated for our reverence in Washington. 


ives ot 


the alliance were not unmixed. 
Bourbon court had no love of rebels against 


ilauthority. But France would fain strike 


tal blow at her hereditary enemy, and found 
fortunate opportunity in the American 

ution. The aid was too timely and 
ndant and effective not to be most gladly 


nobles who sur 





eau, and, above all, 















the ch ilrous and pe less Latayette, invested 

thew uUliance with that romantic glamou 

if’ nd the beauty of the oreat 

t » warmly renewed. It would 

hy een one more of the many felicities of 

t! easion f the route of thr procession had 
be so arranged as to provide for its march be 
tween th favette,in Union Square 

f oe Broadwa iis also the work of 

B li, and the statue of Washington on 
hi by Brown, the American sculptor. 

| tatue of Liberty is very imposing It 

| ugh to dominate the bay, and it 

} ie true grandeur of simplicity. Certain 

ire OobDVIOUS en uch but the whole 

t, which is the important point, is most 

S factor up the bay from Staten 

Island, the great statue on one side and the 

airy lines of the Brooklyn Bridge upon the 

‘ther give an air of refinement and erace and 
legance to the panorama which is quite un 

qualled. “We dedicate this statue,” said 


Depew, in beginning his admirable ora- 
“to the friendship of nations and the 
‘e of the world.” 






\\ 1 -day,”’ said the Presid 
rt vor] to bow b » the represet 
n i f ind warli vod, filled wrath 
| vengeance, t we joyously contemplate instead 


nd ward before the 
all that 
1 song Instead of 
sping in her hand thunder-bolts of terror and of 
| light which illumines the 


to man’s enfranchisement. 





eater than 





Such are the spirit and the purport of the 


tue and the circumstances of its erection. 
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There has been undoubtedly a grea 
good-humored ske ptic ism and bant 
has been some feeling that the sent 
factitious, because of the convicti 

inspiration of France in the Revo 
hatred of England, not love of An 
there has been some note of the f 
Was not a national gift proceedi 
government, but from private cit 
pecially if was noted that there w 


17 


feeling in this country that exce pt t 
terprise of the New York World, w 
to the relief of the project in its dai 
as France came to aid the colonies w 
were wellnigh despairing, the work « 
have bee n complete ‘. 

But these are clouds of the dawn t 
vanished. In looking at the lofty 
on Bunker Hill, severe and sole: 
posing, does any patriot recall thi 
seemed at times hopeless, to build « 
great monument—an effort to whi 
have been supposed that eve ry \ 
would gladly contribute? The VW 
was most timely and indispensabl 
every great hour there has been a 
for every great enterprise there is no 
a newspaper, 

It must not be forgotten. also, t 
statue is the gift of the people rathel 
the government of France, so the Fr 
ance itself was due to the enthusias: 


if such a | 


tain public sentiment 


phi 
be used of ante-Revolutionary Fran 
pelling the government. Turgot and » 
resolutely opposed the alliance. B 


latest English historian says, 





] 
} 


there had been the greatest « 


France for the colonial cause, and 


of popular opinion proved too st! 
adherents of pe ice, 

The alliance itself was the cift of 
ple of France to America, and it is t 
of France who have now given to 
of America the great memorial of 
nate event. Our share in the work w 
tributed mainly in small sums to the J 
and it is most satisfactory—the vap 
morning having also disappeared as tf 
shaft on Bunker Hill—that both of 
monuments are the result of the contrib 
of the people in their“ primary capacit 

Let them both forever stand to fu 
words of the orator, and herald the frie 
of nations and the peace of the world 
the statue in the bay, as of the shaft upo 
hill,every true American heart says,as Wi 
said on Bunker Hill in the presence of 
yette, * We wish, finally, that the last ob 
the sight of him who leaves his native 


and the first to gladden his who revisit 


may be something which shall remind | 


the liberty and the glory of his country.” 


THE indignant and vigorous repudi 
by Mr. Lowell ofan interview with him 
ported by Mr. Julian Hawthorne imperat 


1 
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tion again to the recent and un 
yractice of publishing private 
which Mr. Hawthorne himself 
this very instance as “ that mod 
f inquisition which has been evolved 
enth-century civilization from the 
nber of the Middle Ages.” Mi 
suys, in beginning his report, * Mr. 
ed himself with manly resignation 
efore him.” But he says imm« 
t no one would have imagined 
yord or look that Mr. Lowell was 
of being stretched upon the rack. 
no such sign because he was not 
s of such a situation, and there is no 
gy who could have been more amazed, 
1,and more indignant upon finding 
inrestrained talk over his pipe in the 
of his home, and in what he felt to 
tly friendly confidence, published in 
of immense circulation and * blown 
world.” Mr. Hawthorne, on the oth- 
|, says that until he read Mr. Lowell's 
had no doubt that Mr. Lowell knew 
was interviewing him for the Word, 
declares himself to be more than sorry 
Mr. Lowell should think that he could 
ntended to deceive him. 
wonder is how Mr. Hawthorne could 
supposed that Mr, Lowell could possibly 
talked as he reported him for publica- 
Every day, in the intimacy of home, a 
says a hundred things of persons and af- 
vith a freedom which would be abso- 
inconceivable if he were speaking for 
slic, and there is no situation to which 
len rule is more applicable than that 
interview. When Mr. Hawthorne said 
e had come upon an errand, Mr. Lowell, 
g, interrupted him by saying, “ Not of 
and surely Mr. Hawthorne, however 
v have felt bound to discharge his duty, 
iithough sure that Mr. Lowell understood 
vork that was to be done, could not him- 
ive regarded it as a work of mercy. 
re was once a club in Boston which in 
| every noted man but one in that com- 
ty; and when one of the most distin- 
shed members was asked the reason of the 
eption, he replied, ‘‘ Because a club would 
intolerable if it contained a member who 
1 not hesitate to publish anything he 
sht hear said at table.” It was a severe 
mate of the excluded person, but the doc 
was strictly orthodox, Yet a man who 
msciously interviewed, as Mr. Hawthorne 
s that he supposed Mr. Lowell to be, does 
< directly for the public, and assuming that 
talk is reported correctly, he cannot be 
posed to be offended by the publication, 
this is precisely the mischief of “ inter- 
ving. 
If a man is distinguished enough to make 
e knowledge of his views of men and affairs 
sirable or important for the public, the pa- 
er which asks for them should propose to 
i to prepare a statement of them, and not 


invite him to talk to a reporter, because talk- 

ing to a reporter is a peculiar undertaking, in 

which most men are at a very great disadvan 

tage, unless they have had great exper 

If the proof of his remarks be submitted 
reported conversation becomes 


ind corrected essay, which wi 


au 


‘important men upon 
importa j s which are worth reporting 
and suc men are competent to express thei 
views 1n th P The larger numbet 
of interviewers : honographers. They 
write out the conversation from memory, and 
with thi purpose of filling a certain space, 
But the reports of interviews in general are 
merely records of the most trivial gossip o1 
unimportant opinion As a part of our morn 
ing’s news, for instance, we told at length 
in the 


ewspaper that a foreign actress of 


n 
doubtful eminence as an artist and character 


as & Woman was interviewed at her hotel after 
arriving, and declares that she is too happy 
to find herself in dear America, which blessed 
land it has been the hope of her life to see, 
and she is sure that she is going to like every- 
thing and everybody; or Mr. Brown having 
been nominated to be light-house kee per, Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Robinson are promptly inter- 
viewed, and declare that it is a ve ry good or 
a very bad nomination, according to their po- 
litical views 

This is the kind of precious information 
which the interview generally elicits, and 
which is set forth in that palladium of liberty, 
the morning newspaper. But there is also the 
serious talk of serious Men upon serious or 
other subjects, the value of which to the news- 
paper is not in the views « xpressed, but in the 
distinction of the talker. Interviewing, in 
fact, springs from the interest of the public in 
noted persons, and it assumes that a report of 
whatever they say will be a merchantable ar 
ticle. The interviewer is despatched to tempt 
his victim into conversation, or to apprise him 
fairly that he is to be interviewed, in the hope 
hat he may say what he would not take the 
trouble to write. Jut in the instance of Mr 
Lowell it was obvious to every reader that he 
had no suspit ion whatever of the situati mn, 
and his disclaimer of some of the remarks that 
he was stated to have made at once cast great 
doubt upon every part of the report. 

But it had the air of fidelity and the easy 
colloquial tone, so that the mischief is irre p 
arable. That Mr. Hawthorne should 
supposed for a moment that Mr. Lowell, if 
had spoken with such unreserve of persons 
whom he was very likely to meet ld 
willing to have his remarks published, is as- 
tonishing. Even if Mr. Lowell had made the 
personal remarks as they were recorded, and 
were willing that they should be published, 
it is most remarkable that Mr. Hawthorne 
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should not, by pruning his report, have shield- from which a timely word of warni) 

ed a gentleman for whom he professes great have saved them. Does the ge) 

regard from the inevitable consequences of doubt it? Very well. Ye who 

such publication, He says that he cannot credulity to the whispers of fan 

comprehend how there could have been any sue with eagerness the phantoms 

misunderstanding in regard to the fact that tend to the history of—Sylvania. 

he was interviewing his interlocutor He It is, as the gentle reader knows 

states in a later letter to Mr. Lowell,“ I ex-  lightful suburb of Babylon which lo 

plicitly told you what Icame for.’ But upon the fell hand of Improvement. At 

that point Mr. Lowell has spoken decisively. ever, Improvement appeared, and w 

He did not suspect it. The ordinary discomtorts and vexati: 
The reporter undoubtedly should be loyal follow in the immediate rear of imp! 

to the journal that employs him. But in dis- the camp-followers and bummers 

charging the duty of interviewing he need not of the advancing army, suddenly 

forget other duties. Mr. Hawthorne calls ita It was alleged that the conveniencs 

relic of old torture. But that depends large- ing the great city was destroyed, 

ly upon the interviewer. The torture lies pleasant company of neighbors passit 

surely not in confronting a man with his own from Babylon was overwhelmed by 

conversation in print, but in confronting him the unwelcome and gambling hang 

with such remarks as either he did not make suburban exhibitions, and that the 

or as should not be printed. It is conceiva- camea doubtful bridge, swarming with 

ble that a man who has a high regard for an- and riotous throng. 

other should ask his views for publication, It was affirmed that there was y 

3ut it is hardly conceivable that, without the surrection of the business interests of S$ 

least occasion or necessity, he should publish nia, which could find little facility of t 

any remark to his friend’s necessary injury. for goods as compared with an ear! 
The mischief of interviewing is one that Indeed, in certain parts of Sylvania y« 

will correct itself. But there will be many were filled with loud and angry con 

victims during the process of correction. Everybody grumbled and growled 


ee Toad 


— noisome dragon were demanding an 
Tue secret of the historical English leader- or weekly—nay, daily—tribute of yo 
ship in the world lies largely in the English- maidens. The homes ofthe Sylvanians s: 
man’s acute sense of his individual rights, as it were, with sulphurous denunciatio1 
The very surliness which is a characteristic the whole region apparently rocked wit 

of John Bull is an assertion of his personal lution. 
importance which overbears opposition. John It was a general fury—but it was co 
Bull does not say pardon like Jean Crapaud, For although the population of Sylva 
nor smile good-naturedly like Brother Jona- large, and the daily press of the city st 
than, but he says, crisply,“ That’s mine,” and like the lion’s mouth in Venice, alway 
takes it. It is a consequence of this quality ing wide for protests against abuses «a 
that he will not be “imposed upon” in the  cusations of evil-doers, and although thi 
minor details of life, and makes his personal vious, familiar, effective remedy of all w1 
annoyances a public concern. In a recent begins by an appeal to the public, vet, s« 
comic paper there is a picture of John Bull as the Easy Chair can ascertain, while the 8 
receiving his enormous bill from the urbane vanians raged furiously together, and ey 
and obsequious French landlord, who stands man privately communicated his wrath to 
by rubbing his hands and bowing smoothly neighbor, who was as helpless as himself, 1 
as if to enable his victim to acquiesce in the a whisper was breathed to the newspaj 
imposition more easily. ‘Oh yes, sir,’ says It would seem that the good Sylvanians h 
John Bull, swelling, * I shall pay the bill, but entered into a solemn league and covenant 
I shall write to The Times!” secrecy, and agreed to hush up their 2 
That is true public spirit. Itis John Bull’s ances among themselves, nourishing a 
personal annoyance which excites him, but in consuming wrath. 
writing to The Times he speaks for the public But if nobody in a community cares to p! 
and befriends every traveller. He helps ev- test aloud in the only effective manner, 
erybody by not being afraid to “ make a row.” suffering of the community cannot be suppos 
He is not content to swear and fret and grum- to be very severe. A general public wro1 
ble in his family circle and among his friends. which does not get into the newspapers is 1 
But he shouts to every man in England, a very great wrong. Possibly it may be on 
“ Look here! I was swindled at the Lion d'Or, occasional and individual personal discor 
and I advise you to avoid the paw of that fort. If Punch’s John Bull had been a $ 
celebrated beast.’ The man who does this vanian when the alleged annoyance and im 
is a public benefactor. Jean Crapaud would position and outrage began, he would ha 
shriek “ Saeré/” and shrug his shoulders, opened his batteries upon it in the mor 
Brother Jonathan would pay, and laugh that papers. He would have fortified himself wit 
complaint “ain't wuth while,” and the next facts, and then blazed away. Improvem« 
Jean and. Jonathan would step into the trap seeks its own advantage. He would ther 
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shown that Sylvania had been ruin- 
He would have detailed 
He would have 
He 
| poor fallen Sylvania with other un- 
iburban seclusions, and have warned 


il retreat. 
intageous changes. 
discomforts would have 


t » 
Cli¢ 


mmer sojourner and every seeker of a 
>home that it was not to be found in 
1 
Bull would have organized himself 
mplaint Company, limited. He would 
ised a letter constantly to appear in 
He would have lodged in the 
a conviction that Sylvania was 
in exceedingly dis 
suburb, and he would have forced 
nent to remedied some of the 
hich, according to him, it had produced. 
d have compelled it to keep its word, 
some degree to justify its name. He 
certainly not have contented himself 


per 
. ? 
mind 
sirable home and 


have 


Chitar’s 


would be interesting to know the far be 
innings of holiday literature, and we 
nd the quest to the scientific spirit 
now specializes research in every 

h of history. In the mean time, without 
too confident of our facts, we venture 
eeest that it came in with the romantic 
ment about the beginning of this cen 
when mountains ceased to horrid, 
| became picturesque; when ruins of all 
s, but particularly abbeys and castles, be 
ie habitable to the most delicate constitu 
when the despised Gothick of Addison 
pped its #, and arose the chivalrous and 
cious Gothic of Scott; when ghosts were 
emed from the contempt into which they 

| fullen, and resumed their place in polite 
ety; in fact, the politer the society, the 
comer the ghosts, and whatever else was 
of the common. In that day the Annual 
wished, and this artificial flower was prob 
ly the first literary blossom on tle Christ- 
is Tree which has since borne so much tin 

| foliage and painted fruit. But the Annual 
vas extremely Oriental; it was much preoe 
pied with Haidees and Gulnares and Zu 
ikas, with Hindas and Nourmahals, owing 
the distinction which Byron and Moore 
id given such ladies; and when it began to 
mneern itself with the actualities of British 
wuty, the daughters of Albion, though in- 
ribed with the names of real countesses and 
luchesses, betrayed their descent from the 
well-known Eastern odalisques. It was pos 
sibly through an American that holiday liter 
ture became distinctively English in mate 
rial, and Washington Irving, with his New 
World love of the past, may have given the 


| 
| I 


be 
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to Not 


isure of grumbling 


the 
to be 


mould 


that 
are 
Lsituation it 
but a 


grumblin his wife. 


Ly 


with 
privilege ane 
undervalued 
not be a shot 
that sends home 

It 
case pays thr 
ly at the lan 
Times that 
and grumble, 
ly overcrowded, if the crowd is noisy and dis 
inconvenient, if t otti 


if the stations are cold, 


y 
( 


ri 
> 


| 
B 
with powder only, 
a bullet. 
Brother Jonathan 
and swears round 
write to 7 

to fret 


to 
itu 


ut in such s 


charg 


because in such 


is 


swindling bill 
ilord, 


ana does not 


has so much occasion 


he 
If boats and cars are hal 
reputable, if trains ire he « 
uncourte 
re is general ¢ 
and 


should not 


cers are ous, 


and the ontempt tol the public 
Brothet 


and seold, but cheertull 


comfort convenience, Jonathan 


talk \ let 
in the it,” publish the whole truth, and in 
sist upon remedying the wrong. Let him r 
member and ponder the truthful saying that 
the upon a 

! 
preambtie, 


ligl 


American Revolution was tought 


impulse to the literary worship of Christmas 
which has since so widely established itself. 
A festival revived in popular interest by a 
New- Yorker to whom Dutch associations with 
New-year’s had endeared the German ideal 
of Christmas, and whom the robust 
of the season in old-fashioned country houses 
those round 
about results which destiny likes, and “ would 
at least be Early English.” If we cannot cl 
with all the patriotic confidence we 
like to feel that it was Irving 
mas in that light in 
esthetic ¢ ipabilities, it is perhaps because all 
For anything that we 
; Druidie 


eaveties 
had charmed, would be one ot 


iin 
ld 
Christ 


its 


shou 
who set 
which Dickens saw 


origins are obscure. 
positive ly know to the contrary, the 
rites from which English Christinas borrowed 
the inviting mistletoe, if not the decorative 
holly, may have been accompanied by the 
recitations of holiday triads. But it 

tain that several plays of Shakespeare 
produced, if not written, for the celebra 
tion of the holidays, and that then t 
black tide of Puritanism which swept ove 
men’s souls blotted out all 
Christmas with the festival itself, 
again, by a natural reaction, with the return 
ing Stuarts, and throughout the period of the 
Restoration it enjoyed a perfunctory fay 
There mention of it in the 
eigliteenth century essayists, in the Spectators, 
and Jd/ers, and Tatlers ; but the Wor/d about 
the middle of the last century the 
neglect into which it had fallen. Irving seems 
to have been the first to observe its surviving 
rites lovingly, and Dickens divined 


im- 
mnense advantage li 


Is cer 


were 
if 


such observance of 
It came in 


is often enough 


] t 
maments 


its 
a literary occasion. He 
made it in some sort entirely his for a time, 
and there can be no question but it was he who 
again endeared it to the whole English-speak- 
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ing world, and gave it a wider and deeper 


hold than it had ever had before upon the 
fancies and affections of our race. 


II 
The might of that great talent no one can 
cainsay, though in the light of the truer work 





which has since been done his literary prin 
cip| s seem almost as grotesque as his theories 
ol | litical economy, In no one direction 
was his erring force more felt than in the crea 
tio! 


of holiday literature as we have known 
it for the last half-century. Creation, of course, 
is the wrong word; it says too much; but in 
default of a better word, it may stand. He did 
not make something out of nothing; the mate 
rial was there before him; the mood and even 
the need of his time contributed immensely to 
his success, as the volition of the subject he Ips 
mn the mesmerist; but it is within bounds to 
Say that he was the chiet agency in the de- 


velopment of holiday literature as we have 
known it, as he was the chief agency in uni- 
versalizing the great Christian holiday as we 
now have it. Other agencies wrought with 
him and after him; but it was he who rescued 
Christmas from Philistine distrust, and hu- 
manized it and consecrated it to the hearts 
and homes of all. 

Very rough magic, as it now seems, he used 
in working his miracle, but there is no doubt 
about his working it. One opens his Christ 
mas stories in this later day The Carol, 
The Chimes, The Haunted Man, The Crick- 
et on the Hearth, and all the rest — and 
with “a heart high-sorrowful and cloyed,” 
asks himself for the preternatural virtue that 
they once had. The pathos appears false and 
strained; the humor largely horse-play ; the 
character theatrical: the joviality pumped; 
the psychology commonplace; the sociology 
alone funny. It is a world of real clothes, 
earth, air, water, and the rest: the people of- 
ten speak the language of life, but their mo- 
tives are as disproportioned and improbable, 
and their passions and purposes as_ over- 
charged, as those of the worst of Balzac’s peo- 
ple. Yet all these monstrosities, as they now 
appear, seem to have once had symmetry and 
verity; they moved the most cultivated intel- 
ligences of the time; they touched true hearts; 
they made everybody laugh and cry. 

This was perhaps because the imagination, 
from having been fed mostly upon gross un- 
realities, always responds readily to fantastic 
appeals. There has been an amusing sort of 
awe of it, as if it were the channel of inspired 
thought, and were somehow sacred. The 
most preposterous inyentions of its activity 
have been regarded in their time as the 
greatest feats of the human mind, and in its 
receptive form it has been nursed into an im- 
becility to which the truth is repugnant, and 
the fact that the beautiful resides nowhere 
else is inconceivable. It has been flattered 
out of all sufferance in its toyings with the 
mere elements of character, and its attempts 
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to present these in combinations f 
experience are still praised by the px 
of critics as masterpieces of creative 

In the day of Dickens's early ( 
stories it was thought admirable fi 
thor to take types of humanity w] 
body knew, and to add to them froi 
vination till they were as strange as 
birds talking, “Now we begin to f 
human nature is quite enou 
best an author can do is to show 
But in those stories of his Dickens 
readers, Let us make believe so 
the result was a joint juggle, a child's) 
which the wholesome allegiance to 
lost. Artistically, therefore, the s« 
false, and artistically, therefore, it must 
It did not perish, however, before it | 
gated itself in a whole school of m 
so ghastly that one can hardly recall 
a shudder those sentimentalities at 
hand to which holiday literature w 
doned long after the original conju 
wearied of his performance 

Under his own eye and of consci: 
pose a circle of imitators grew up in th 
cation of Christmas stories. They oby 
formed themselves upon his sobered 
they collaborated with him, and it was 


h. ana 


hard to know whether it was Dickens or M 
Sala or Mr. Collins who was writing | 
Christmas book had by that time lost its + 
rect application to Christmas. It dealt 
shipwrecks a good deal, and with px 
adventures of all kinds, and with unm 
suffering, and with ghosts and mysteries 
cause human nature, secured from storm 
danger in a well-lighted room before a « 

ful tire, likes to have these things imaged 
it, and its long-puerilized fancy will hea: 
endless repetition of them. The wizards 
wrought their spells with them conte 
themselves with the lasting efficacy of t 
simpie means; and the apprentice-wizards «a 
journeyman-wizards who have succeeded the: 
practise the same arts at the old stand. 1 
English Christmas book of last year was of f 
same motive and purport as the English Chri 
mas book of twenty years ago, but the ethi 
intention which gave dignity to Dickens 
Christmas stories of still earlier date lias 
most wholly disappeared. It was a qua 
which could not be worked so long as 
phantoms and hair-breadth escapes. Peop 
always knew that character is not chang 
by a dream in a series of tableaux; that 
ghost cannot do much toward reforming 
inordinately selfish person; that a life cam 
be turned wliite, like a head of hair, in as 
gle night, by the most allegorical apparitio! 
that want and sin and shame cannot be cu 
by kettles singing on the hob; and gradua 
they ceased to make believe that there was 
virtue in these devices and appliances. Yet 
the ethical intention was not fruitless, crud 
as it now appears. It was well once a y« ar, if 
not oftener, to remind men by parable of t! 
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jle truths; to teach them that for 
ind charity, and the endeavor for life 
1d purer than each has lived, are the 
es upon which alone the world holds 
ind gets forward. It well tor 
rtable and the refined to be put in 
the savagery and suffering all round 
i to be taught, 
hing, that which 
nan nature, for the 
i helpless, self-sacrifice and generosity, 
pect and manliness and womanliness, 


aurect 


was 


as Dickens was al 
certain feelings 
tenderness 


as 


common heritage of the race, the 
Heaven, shared equally by the rich and 
It did not necessarily detract trom the 
f the lesson that, with the imperfect 
e time, he made his paupers and por 
t only human, but superhuman, and too 
er virtuous; and it remained true that 
ife may be lovely under the lowliest 
though he liked to paint it without a 
vy on its beauty there. It fact 
ie sick are very often saintly, although 
no pee ishness into their patience with 
His ethical intention told for man 
and fraternity and tolerance, and when 
tention disappeared from the better hol- 
terature, that literature was sensibly the 
for the loss. 
never did disappear wholly from the 
igs of Dickens, whom it once vitally pos- 
and if its action became and 
mechanical, still it always had its effect 
the generation which hung charmed 
n his lips, tili the lips fell dumb and still 
el It imbued subordinate effort, and 
jired his myriad imitators throughout the 
glish-seribbling world, especially upon its 
‘ter borders, so that all holiday fiction, 
ch was once set to the tunes of The Carol 
| The Chimes, still grinds no other through 
innumerable pipes of the humbler news- 
pers and magazines, though these airs 
onger heard in the politer literary centres, 
This cannot go on forever, of course, but 
Christmas whose use and beauty Dick- 
s divined will remain, though Christmas lit- 
ture is going the way of so much that was 
e admired, like the fine language, the 
ities of style, and the ornate manners of 
past, down through the ranks of the es- 
tical poor, whom we have always with us, 
the final rag-bag of oblivion. 


IIT. 


It is still manufactured among us in the 
rm of short but the Christmas 
ok, which now seems to be always a num- 
er of paste gems threaded upon a strand of 
nsel, must be imported from England if we 
int it. With the constant and romantic 
iblic of the British Islands it appears that 
spectres and imminent dangers still have fa- 
4 enough to inspire their fabrication, while 
we may judge from an absence of native 
phantasms and perils, the industry has no 
more encouragement among us than ship- 


is still a 


more 


Mle 


are 


stories: 
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building, though no prohibi 

hanced the cost of the raw materials, o1 
fered to paralyze the efforts of the Am 
imagination. Whether or n eet en 
ot the article the 
WeeK Les, feel the journalistic 
to be | in this 


fasOonahHie 1 
Is Certain 


we 
in 


adomesthk monthiles and 


11h} 
as in other res} 
that we do 
With us 


purveyors of 


wich 


LLIN 


s¢ CULL, 
at any rate it 
in more permal nt 
tomary “I 
ture—-the poy li 
forth certain opuscules, cle nominated ol 
thie 
of exhilaration, o 
incident upon the exo 
ration of the new year, 
anguaged critic The Nick 
The Times when that holi 
No more in 


hackeray than in thi 


not get 
form, itis 
musing iit 

to put 


ir authors of the t\ 


mas Books,’ wit ostensible intention 
the 
pansive emotions, 
the old o 
the noble 
aay trifle auppe ired. 
mood of ‘I 
vein of the other master do our pop ilar au 
thors put forth opus¢ ules of the sort deseribed., 
It is difficult for us even to faney one of ow 
authors doing it. It is not supposable of Dr. 
Holmes or of Mr. Lowell; nothing 
farther from the natural make and te mper of 
Mr. James; Mr. Aldrich would smile to think 
of himself doing it; we of 
Mark Twain's writing a holiday for 
the subscription trade; and la 
dies whose literature delights us could we ex 
pect such a thing from ¢ 

Have we, then, come to our literary growth 
too late for pleasure in these amusements of 
our or is the Ei mind, which 
still toys with them, unriper than ours? The 
latter would such an agreeable thing to 
believe that we must not rashly refuse it er 
dence out of modesty, even though we suspect 
that it is the former which is true. 
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Without inquiring too nicely into the rea 
sons of the fact. we can all recognize the 
fact. The American holiday book is quite 
another affair, and is graphic rather than liter 
ary. It naturally took the form of illustra 
tion, because for a long time our conditions 
were not very fruitful in literature « 
and it was easier and cheaper for the publish 
er to get designs for some popular poem or 
story than to get the poem or story written. 
The Annuals had their day with us too; the 
Annuals and the Gift-books and the Keep- 
sakes, with their mezzotinted simpers and 
dimples, their steel-plate maidenhoods and 
motherhoods and childhoods; and then we 
began to attempt the wood-cut illustration in 
which the Century and Harper's New Monthly 
have finally made us the masters. 
lier attempts in that kind are not 
we can flatter ourselves upon, however fond 
of praise we may be. From year to year, al- 
most, the difference is so great that it is a li 
tle painful to look at the past achievemen 
which once gave us so much pleasure The 
excellence of the performance has constantly 
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advanced the ideal, and now any eye which 
has followed the progress of the art is impa- 
tient of less than the best. We cannot tell 
how general this trained feeling is, but the 
fact that the best is so well liked is signifti- 
cant of a wide appreciation of differences, No 
doubt many copies of the finest holiday pub- 
lications, which are beautiful works of art, are 
bought because a handsome book is justly be- 
lieved to be the most fitting holiday gift; but 
there can be no doubt, either, that a great 
deal of personal preference goes with the pur- 
chase, and, it is to be supposed, some personal 
taste and knowledge, though it would not be 
safe to say how much, 

The holiday books of this year are not very 
different in scope from those of last year. 
There are books relating to the history of art, 
like Mrs. Erskine Clement's Stories of Art and 
Artists ; books of travel, like Mr. Benjamin’s 
Persia and the % rsians - illustrations of clas- 
sical pieces of literature, like The Lay of the 
Last Wi istrel and She Stoops to Conque rs and 
certain other volumes with greater originality 
of plan, One of these is Mr. F. Hopkinson 
Smith's Well Worn Roads, which, perhaps 
from our readier sense of what is good in lit- 
erature, we are inclined to value more for its 
literary than its artistic qualities. Whoever 
else might have thought of making those 
pleasant sketches in Spain, Venice, Holland, 
and Belgium, it was to Mr. Smith that it oc- 
curred to accompany them with study of the 
lite about him while he was making them. 
He has told simply what happened to him 
then and there, and he has told it with spirit, 
with light humor, and with a genial sympa- 
thy which are very charming indeed. The 
result is as pleasant as the intention is novel, 
and in these little contributions to our know- 
ledge of the scenes and people among which 
he went sketching he has become part of the 
great movement in literature whose prime 
traits are fidelity and sincerity. 

This is what Mr, Charles Dudley Warner 
has done too in Their Pilgrimage. With all 
the good esthetic theories in the world, to 
which he has heretofore given some cogent 
expre ssion, in the presence of life at our sea- 
side and mountain and inland lake resorts he 
finds himself * photographic.” He not only 
shows the surface of things with instantaneous 
vividness, and with all the modern advantages 
of the dry-plate process, but he looks below 
the surface with an eye that does not always 
seek amusement or alone the entertainment of 
the reader. In his first essay in the field of fie- 
tion he turns out an actualist, whose first wish 
seems to be truth to his facts and the mean- 
ing ofthem. This was perhaps inevitable from 
the scheme of his work, but it was partly in- 
evitable from his having something to say in 
a country and in a time when what is worth 
saying in fiction cannot very well be said in 
any other way. The effect is in harmony with 
Mr. Reinhart’s illustrations. The artist has 
been faithful like the author, and the book 
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which has resulted is one of rare exci 

a kind of which the examples are fey 
difficulties many. To keep a plea: 
current through the study of conditi: 
form the groundwork of the design, 
to let it stagnate in levels of com 
the descriptions of the landscap 
spectators—to know when to drop 
rative and when to take it up—was t 
miracle demanded of Mr. Warner in t! 
pect of our summer leisure, which 
simple and so easy, and which must | 

a labor full of the anxiety no one se 
romantic fervors of Corinne and thy 
pensiveness of Hyperion—the great pl 
of what we may call travel-fiction 
alike have been false colors in this } 
of our cheerful prosperity. A light 
friendly humor, and a keen eye tor tli 
as well as the vulgarity of our wateri! 
commonplace, in all its curious variety o! 
and its inexhaustible picturesqueness « 
ronment, were the gifts needed for such 
as Mr. Warner and Mr. Reinhart have ¢ 

In its peculiar union of literary and ¢ 
charm we fancy that hardly any book 
year will dispute its supremacy, but in 
ferent effect these qualities appear ag 
the Vile Club Book, which Mr. Edward $s 
han and Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith have w 
ten, and all the members of that famous 
ety have drawn, The tone and the flavor 
studio talk have got thoroughly into thi 
ter-press, and the phototype and othe 
cesses have rendered the sketches again 
the perfection which is not the less pert 
because it is no longer a surprise. The 
page illustrations are reproductions of w: 
known pictures by different members of the 
Club, while the text is profusely illumi 
with * bits” from those spirited and fertile 
cils, and occasionally the effective face of « 
of the contributors, On the fly-leaves 
effigies and blazons of the Club appeat 
lavish texture of decorative work; and 
cover of the book is a triumph of sober rich 
ness and beauty. The volume is of the same 
gencral style as Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s JJ 
Worn Roads, and his illustration of The Lust 
Lear, which we praised last year; everythi 
about it is artistic, and everything about it is 
American in ideal and in execution, It marks 
the extreme advancement of taste in its sort 
among us, and when we have seen it sul 
passed we shall believe that something tf 
has been done. 

A book altogether different in design is 
Goldsmith’s famous comedy as illustrated by 
Mr. E, A. Abbey. Like his Herrick, it seems 
a series of studies begun without certain i 
tention of completion, and continued out ot 
love of doing them till all were done as if b) 
separate and original impulses. Whether thi 
is the true history of them or not we will not 
be positive, but there is an effect of fresh, wi 
jaded interest in the work which lends a col 
or of probability to our conjecture. Like othe 
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ires of criticism in regard to artistic 
joes not greatly matter. What is un- 
ible is the arch humor, the delicate 
character, and the relish for broad 
h Mr. Abbey has brought to the in 
" literature, 
in its 


mn ra 
inetly of its own 
ntury spirit, and of all in its 
Written to displace the 
which inundated 


tears of Sensibility 


masterpiece ot 

time eh 

times 
ture, 

il comedy 
theatre with tlhe 


had 
th’s play had no chance of success but 
oldest truth to the conditions of Eng 
_with its gross eating and drinking, its 
wrogancies and familiarities, its naked 
ns, its practical jokes, its artificial civil 
id that essential core of kindness which 
et must divine chiefly from his sense of 
nself. Mr. Abbey’s work is simply the 
appreci ition of all this, to which he 
plied such skill and such sympathy that 
s fairly made himself a partner of thi 
itie enterprise. His pictures play the 
lv for us, and whoever sits down to the 

: int spectacle will hardly see the charac- 
iain in any guise but that his pencil has 
1 them. His pencil has had the immense 
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UR Record is closed on the 16th of No- 
( ) vember.——Elections were held November 
all the States except Maine, Vermont, and 
Seventeen States voted for 
follows (some figures estimated): 
California, Washington Bartlett (Democrat), 
632 plurality; Colorado, Alva Adams (Demo- 
it), 1500 plurality ; 


the people ; 


Gov- 


vou. 


ors, aS 


Connecticut, no election 

Delaware, 
lemocrat), 6199 majority ; 

Martin (Republican), 37,500 majority ; 


Jenjamin T. Biggs 
Kansas, John A. 
Massa- 
setts, Oliver Ames (Republican), 9466 plu- 
ity; Michigan, Cyrus G. Luce (Republican), 
7000 plurality ; Minnesota, A. R. McGill (Re- 
iblican), 2314 majority; Nebraska, John M. 
hayer (Republican), 20,000 majority ; Nevada, 
C.C. Stevenson (Republican); New Hampshire, 
» election by the people; New Jersey , Robert 
S. Green (Democrat), 8063 plurality ; Pennsyl- 
vania, J. A. Beaver (Republican), 43,000 plural- 
South Carolina, J. P. Richardson (Demo- 
crat), no opposition; Tennessee, R. L. Taylor 
Democrat), 20,000 majority; Texas, L. C. Ross 
(Democrat), 137,000 plurality; Wisconsin, J. 
M. Rusk (Republican), 30,000 plurality.—The 
Congressional elections made several changes 
n the House. In the Fiftieth Congress the 
House will probably stand: Democrats, 167; 
Republicans, 154; Labor, 3. The present 
House has: Democrats, 184; Republicans, 141. 
In New York city the vote for Mayor was 
as follows: Hewitt (Tammany and County 
Democracy ), 90,552 ; George (Labor and Irving 
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t is a very pertect illusion of an illusi 


Mr. Ipsen’s de 


srownine’s S 


illustration Mrs 
Portuaquese is an 


ts from the 
other work which has the 
in execution, an 


Same charm of unity 
| of evident affection for the 
literary material in the enterprise. Each page 
of the book Is the f 


expresses with infinite variety of * 


imework of a sonnet, and 
ced 
dominant feeling or id the 
prolongation, in the 
music which 


legend” the 
poem: it j 
ers art, ol 
beautiful 


design 
the 
ud and 
erry and blossom, and in gracious glimpses 
The artist has not wished 
represent ; hi richly 
contented himself with setting the poet’s pic 
tures, and in the performance of a labor as 
strictly ornamentative as that of an old missal, 
he has achieved an effect 
and charm. 


breaks from 
1 
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loses itself in 


lines, and 


of sentient beauty. 


to interpret or to has 


full of distinction 


of Current Events, 


Hall Democrat), 68,110; 
can), 60,435; Wardwell 
fective, 135; 

General 


Roosevelt (Republi- 
Prohibition), 532; de- 
blank, 178; total, 219,992, 
Gordon was elected Governor of 
Georgia October 6, without a contest. 

Hon. 
United 
be 19 

George W. Baxter was appointed Governor 
of Wyoming Territory November 5 


Bartholdi’s statue of * Liberty 


Ge orge KF’. 


States 


Edmunds 


Senator 


elected 
Octo- 


was re 


from Vermont 


Enlightening 
the World” was formally unveiled on Bedlow’s 
Island October 22. There was a great parade 
of soldiers, firemen, ete., reviewed by President 
Cleveland, Comte de Lesseps, M. 
and other distinguished 
There 


which was obscured by 


Bartho ali, 
Madison 


parade, 


people, Ili 
Square. was also a naval 
mist. 

The amount paid by the United States gov- 
ernment for pensions during the year 
June 30, 1886, 
date there 
rolls. 

Mr. Parnell’s Land Bill for Ireland was de 
feated in the British House of Commous Sep 
tember 21, by a vote of 202 to 297. 


ending 
was $63,797,831 61. At that 
pensioners on the 


2907 sQ9 
were Jbod,150 


Queen Christina of Spain, October 7, signed 
a decree freeing the slaves in Cuba from the 
remainder of their terms of servitude. 

A new Spanish cabinet was formed October 
Minister of the Couneil, 
Foreign Affairs, Seior Moret; Jus 
tice, Seflor Martinez; Finance, Senor Puigcer- 
ver; Interior, Castillo; Publie 


9, as follows: Senor 


Sagasta; 


Sefor Leon 
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Works, Senor Rodrigo 
Marine, 


eT 


>; War, 
Arias: ¢ 


General Castillo; 


Admiral olonies, Senior Bala- 


l number of cholera cases in Japan 
was 59.000, of 


Which 37,000 resulted 


Sobranje, November 10, 
Waldemar, son of the 


ince of but he 


elected 

King of 

Bulgaria, refused 
he throne 

from Hong-Kong, under date of Sep 

that the fight 

th 2000 pirates neal Hooloe, Ponquin, killed 


of them 


25, states 


French in a 


DISASTERS. 


ember 16.—Tornado in parts of TI 

Wisconsin Michigan. Vi 
ind several persons killed. 

3 | men killed by an 

n a colliery near Wakefield, York 


shire , EI vland. 


, and 


venty-foul 


October 5. La Mascotte 


Neeley’s Landing 


Steame! blown up 

just , hear Cape Gi 

rardeau, Twenty two persons killed. 

October 12.—Great gale in the Gulf of Mexi 
The town of Sabine Pass, Texas, swept 

away by the 102 

The village of Johnson’s Bayou, Louisiana, 


also the 145 


above 


co 


waters 5 persons drowned, 


destroyed by waters, and lives 
lost. 


Octobe) bd | Accident 
waukee, and St. Paul Railroad, neat 


the Chicago, Mil- 
Rio, Wis- 
Thirteen passengers burned to death 


on 


COUSIN, 
Ih a Car, 
Vovember 4 the 


train between Niko- 


Forty soldiers killed by 


wrecking of a transport 

laiev and Odessa. 
Vovember 14, 

of ¢ steamer Takataman in a gale off 


Niigata. Ninety-six live 
Vovember 15. 


News oft explosion of boilers 
binese 
lost. 


News of foundering of steam- 


Cditur’s 


centennial” date, that of 

We have 
It isa pret- 
; after the stiffs the pen tlour- 
the tail of the 7. The 
run away very fast since 


— another * 
[SS; Pt ther 


ie Federal Constitution. 


been a nation one hundred years. 
tv date to write 
ishes so easily down 
vears have somehow 
LA50, going down hill to the end of the centu- 
ry. In fourteen short years more the Drawer 
will be trying, in its faithfulness to the twen- 
tieth century, to keep out of its columns the 
facetia of the nineteenth. The nineteenth cen 


tury, of which we are so proud now, will be 


umalyzed and criticised and condemned as we 
now condesecend to talk about the eighteenth. 
On the day that 1901 comes in, the same able 
writers who the day before, in the press, used 
the term “nineteenth century” as if it were a 
kind of final achievement in itself, will turn 
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er Normantore off Pashima, Japan. 
sons drowned, 


OBITUARY. 

September 16 At the G 
France, Louis Charles Elie Amanieu. 
Decazes, aged s xty-seven years. 


Grave, in 


September 20.,—At London, Englanc 
Hatton, aged seventy - one 
Bedford C. T. Pim, R.N., aged sixty yea 

September 27 At“ The Briars,” near 
Virginia, John Esten Cooke, author, ave: 
SIX Vears. 

October &, At 


years ( 


‘alls, New 
Austin | 


Franklin } 
shire, United States Senator 
aged sixty-seven years, 
October 10, In New York 
David L. 
aged seventy-five years 


October 


CItV, eX 
States Senato1 Yulee, of | 

13 In London, England, G 
Godwin, F.R.S., architect and writer, age 
enty-one years. 

October 16.—At Frankfort, Germany, Mc 
Karl de Rothschild, banker. 

October 20.—In Burmah, M 
General Sir Herbert 'T. Macpherson, com 
er of the British army of occupation 
mah. 

October 24.—At Altenburg, Germany, B 
Frederick Ferdinand von Beust, aged seve 


Rangoon, 


seven years. 
October 25.—In New York, Mrs. Cor 

Mitchell widow of A. T. 

aged eighty-three years. 

At Newmarket, England, F1 

erick Archer, noted English jockey, aged 

ty years. 
November 


Stewart, Ste 


November &. 


11.—At Tonquin, M. Paul Tk 
French Minister Resident in Anam, aged fift 
three years. 

November 11.—News at Berlin of the dea 
of Dr. Fischer, the African traveller. 


Mrawer. 
on it in a patronizing manner. They 
speak about the twentieth century as if the 
had made it, and that it must necessarily exct 
all the others. They seem a great many years, 
1827, do they not? They are really only a 

tle fragment of time, which has dignity only 
from the fact that we are adding to it. It is 
an odd conceit we have of it. Looked at 
one way, it is a respectable date, but how long 
shall we be able to add to it and keep it goi 
in the world? There have 
tempts at a continuous date, but they have a 
broken 
ours? 


been several at 
down. How long shall we keep uj 
It is a pity for scientifie purposes that 
we could not have had universally, as the He 
brews have,a continuous date. Our breaking 
time in two in this way causes immense his 
torical confusion, leads to an unjust estimate 
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hat their eras would endure 


as 
world lasts. 


are interested in this yea 7, how- 
as the Court was about to say when it 
upted itselt not because it is a centen- 
year, or to speculate whether it wi 
I 


of war, or earthquakes, or prohibition, or 


ughts, but to see whether if is go 


to be 
in fiction, or whether 
get aninning. It 
such a seesaw world that one can only keep 
s head by taking a long historical perspec- 
are that the 
cares to preserve through all the ages. 
want to stick 


rood year for “ realism” 


e “idealists” will be 


vin to 


e,and noting what tales they 


ice 
We to facts, but there are 
ny sorts of facts, material and immaterial, 
d human nature is double, and men 


erse, 


sO 


are per- 

They are so unreasonably interested, 
even in this scientific age, in the 
Tt 


frabian Nights. 
s absurd that a camel-driver should rise to 
irry the daughter of the Grand Vizier, and 
become Grand Vizier 
kingdom. 
should 


himself, and rule over 

In order to be true to life he 
continued to camel-driver 
till his camel died, and everything went wrong 


the 


have be a 


It gives 


ac- 


vas, ana 


»married a 


woman who drank, 
is 


losophers merely qual 
hhnition necessary 


on the | 
ts lowe! 


admit, as* 


KNOWN 


Galesville, 


re dow town t 3 oltice 


Mrs. P 


ears old, 


ey the residence of 


ibout one and a halt 
running away across eet, and 
was after him to bring him back. 
said to the girl, * Vd let him go; | 


hardly 


rhe 


en, Was st 


worth the bringing back.” mother of the 
child. who had not been se 


near the door, and heard the remark; 
as a flash she spoke to t 


the girl and 
bring him back, as 
to make a lawyer of him.” 


you had better 


“ A COUNTRY parson,” inencountering astorm 


the past season in the voyage across the Atlan 
tic. was reminded of the following: 
A clergyman was so unfortunate 


he 
eaught 


as to 
h a severe gale in the voyage out, Phe 
water was exceedingly rough, and the ship per 
sistently buried her nose in the sea. T!1 


he roll 
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ing was constant, and at last the good man got 
He believed they were 
He the 
prayers. The 
took him by the arm and led him down 
the 
Y “ Phere,” 
vou hear them swearing you may know there 


thoroughly frightened. 


destined for a watery grave. asked 


captain if he could not have 


captain 
to the forecastle, where tars were 


sil 


Ig 
ing and swearin said he, * when 
is no danger,’ 

He went back feeling better: but the storm 
Disconsolate and 


increased his alarm. unas- 


sisted he managed to stagger to the forecastle 
The ancient mariners 

“Mary,” he said 
h,to his sympathetie wife, after tacking 
“Mary, thank God they're 


were swearing 


as he crawled into 
a wet deck 


swearing yet.” 


To the 
DEAR SIR, 


Editor of the Drawer: 

The “dead hen” well 
told by Arlo Bates in the Drawer for Novem- 
ber the 
of the far from obvious identity of the roasted 


story so 


is correct, excepting that recognition 
with the living fowl should be credited to my 
next 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad. 


complete 


the 


SO 


younger brother, now treasurer of 
was the ignorance of us four boys 
that any creature was killed for food (the de- 
struction of obnoxious insects being aeccom- 
plished without our knowledge, and euphe- 
mistically mentioned, when necessary, as “de- 
us accounted for the 


presence of a chicken’s leg in the yard by sup- 


spatching”) that one of 
posing that if had been accidentally dropped 
by the bird in flying over, and another called 
his mother to the window to see a lot of hogs 
“coing to heaven” on a cart. My own contri- 
bution to the fund of childish sayings which 
amused at least our parents pretigured my 
present efforts to introduce brevity into ana- 
tomical nomenclature. A certain tree had 
been condemned as useful only for fire-wood, 
and it is said that my proposition for effecting 
the conversion was “ for cutting the peach-tree 
down and up.” 
Yours truly, Burt G. WILDER, M.D. 
IN a back-country town, where funerals serve 
much the same purpose that the theatre does 
in cities, there chanced to die one of the mem- 
bers of the community, and one of the neigh- 
bors was asked to “take charge” of the funeral. 
On the day appointed the community assem- 
bled about in groups discussing 
either the departed or the condition of the 
crops, While the neighbor in charge bustled 
from one room to another making the last ar- 
rangements. ‘The hour for the funeral arrived 
and passed, and yet the services did not begin. 


and stood 


Still more time passed, and the manager of af- 


fairs was seen to be hurrying from room to 
room, looking anxiously about as if in search 
As time passed, the audience 
began to show signs of impatience, and also 
of curiosity as the perplexed face of the man 


in charge appeared again before them. There 


of something. 


was evidently a “hitch” in the proc 
somewhere, and an explanation was ne 

Mounting a chair, the impromptu wm 
said: ‘My friends, we 
cause any delay in the 
departed, but the—ah 

the corpse.” 

It transpired that the coffin had been by 
down to the lower entry or hall from a 
ber, and through misunderst; 
placed beside the stairway in the s 
Those coming in from the bright sunlig 
thrown their wraps upon it, not realizi 
it was, and thus made it invisible. 


are are very 
last rites 
truth is, we have 


some 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
SHORTLY after General 
little boy in 


Grant’s «dé 
bright Bangor, Maine, he 
following conversation with his grandm 
“Grandma, did General Grant @o to hea 
“ Why, ves, dear,” said grandma, 
‘But, grandma, how 
put him in the ground ?” 
“They only put the tired, sick part ot 
in the His 
heaven.” 
“Yes,’m,” doubtfully; and then, after s 
thought, “Grandma, do you s’pose he'll 1 
a whole angel ?” 


could he, whe 


ground, dear. soul went 


The same little fellow is not 
the dark. 
him to bed, and it grew dark enough 
lamp, but our small friend made decided o| 
jections to being left alone while the lamp 
found. In vain his mother protested, * | 
you won’t be alone, darling; 
There 


very brave 
One night his mother was pu 


God will be he: 
and then, sti 
with a bright idea, the small boy exelain 
“T say, mother, just send God after the lamp, 
and you stay here with me.” 


was a short silence, 


Little four-year-old Floy had been ridi 
with her father and mother, and the ride had 
been in quite new places—in by-ways and 
cross streets that they had never before dis- 
covered. On the arrival home Floy ran to hei 
auntie, exclaiming, jubilautly, “Oh, auntiv 
we’ve been to ride in the odds and ends of the 


country !” 


This story suggests another of the sam 
small maiden. One Sunday morning her mo 


ther essayed to wash her before putting on 


her “ meeting dress.” Now Miss Floy strong]y 
objected to being treated in this fashion, and, 
moreover, she had had a bath the night be 
fore. Her soul filled with righteous indigna 
tion. She cried,“ Oh, mamma, I don’t need to 
be washed, but maybe I want rinsing a little. 


In a certain city in Connecticut there lived 
a very small boy with a liberal share of small 
“original sins.” It chanced that one day he 
was playing in front of the house and over 
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me street gamins using slang expres- 
He ran in to his mother cry- 


mma, mamma, what’s a ‘gone sucker?” 


ofusely. 


mma did not in the least know, but as 
had been disobeying her that morning, 
: advantage of the opportunity to point 
moral. “A gone sucker, my son? Why, 
sanaughty little boy who doesn’t mind 
her.” That night, as Jolinnie was say- 
prayers, the full measure of his sin 
with signifi- 
ind stopping short in the usual petition, 
the of re- 
O Lord, m a gone sucker!’ 


to oceur to him awful 


out, in abandonment his 


¢ one Sunday in the Bible class, during 

in the conversation there suddenly 
down to me the infant 
ery the “ golden text,” as it w 
vy an exceedingly diminutive 


from class in 
as being 
scrap of 
Not for our shins alone, but for the shins 
hole world.” 

is another of this same fellow’s 
arl He had been n: hty, 


rks: ug 
on the sofa as a punishmen 


and was 
~ Be 
| eloquently for his freedom for a while, 
en a great stillness reigned in his quar 


of the He 


ht—planning busily how to “ 


room. was buried in deep 


it vet round” 
other. Presently he said, “‘ Mamma, may 
iy?” “Certainly, dear.” 
down was necessary to his devotions, and 
small eulprit slipped down in great haste 


nelt a minute in prayer 


Of course kneel- 


T hen he looked 
d exclaimed, brightly, “ Mamma, I asked 
And what could 

other say, having taught him that prayer 
iid be answered ? 


to let me stay down.” 


reddie had been to school and heard about 
eds and quadrupeds—or “ vipeds” and “ vi- 
according to his version—and came 
e that night greatly excited over the sub- 
t, volunteering to explain it to his father. 
Well, and what is a quadruped, Ted ?” asked 
s father. And zoologist 
eply, “ Why, us and hens is vitropeds.” 


eds, 


our small made 


rhe other day Fred H—— astonished his mo- 
r by rushing into the room where she was 
iding and exclaiming, in loud and injured 
nes, Mamma, why can’t Gus and I be bap- 
ed? Dm just ashamed to have the boys 
ow we're not, for they’li think we can’t af- 
rd it.” 


She was eating an apple, when she suddenly 
ed out as if in pain. 

“What is the matter, darling ?” said mamma. 
‘Hurt me,” sobbed the little one. 

‘* How, dear ?” 

I stepped on my tongue with my teeth.” 


Mrs. D—— had forbidden her little boy 
mounting the ladder on which she was perched 
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while pic king cherries, and 


four-year-old Wal 
ter was a picture of grief and indignation as 
he stood and watched her. 


Sudden! 


y a happy thought struck him, and 


brightening up, he cried, “ Mamuna, let’s play. 
‘Very well; what shall 


quired, willing to make 


we play?” she in- 
him forget bis disap- 
pointment and reward his obedience. 

* Let’s play you are me and I’m you,and you 
mus’ mind everyfing I say,” he replied. 

‘Very well,” responded mamma 


Walter, straightening himself, 


and assum 
‘W aiter, 


ladder and let your muvvet 


ing his mother’s severest tone come 
wite down from ’at 


gO up.” 


Baby complained one morning of a sore eye. 
a 


“Where does it hurt you, Baby 
“In the door of my eye 


Dr. ¢ 


maiden 


had in his « mploy an ebony hand 


who was a to entertain het 


customed 
gentleman friends in the kitchen of 


Amol 


il 
fair Luci 
was Visits 
all elt, after 


exhausting every topic of conversation in his 


even 


ing ¢ these adn of the 


rers 


da ved his Lye 


One 


a youth who prolor 


yond reasonable limits 


entertainment, Lucinda, feeling very tired, es 


sayed to gape, but through some miscaleula 
tion as to the size of this acknowledgement of 
The situa 
The 
had the 
first 


laim, wrath 


weariness she dislocated her jaw. 
tion was unique as well as critical. doc- 
tor 


jaw 


was called from above, and soon 


in working order again. The use 
that Lucinda made of it was to ex« 
fully, to the young man, who stood diffidently 
in the “Yo oF 


trash! and de nex’ time yo’ 


brack 
and 


stays till de lady gapes and sufflocates her jaws, 


background, ar out, yo’ 


goes a-callin 


yo’ take it as a hint dat it’s time to be a-goin’.” 


the 
Minister at Washington a long time : 

Before they put the 
the city of Washington there was a man in the 
Mi 


any 


TuIs little story was told by French 


co: 
new works 


water Into 


House whom we will call Ss and who 
was continually 


Now 


who wished to have 


expenditure, 
n the House 
water brought 
the city, but they found, after cany 
House, that if S 
would Jose the bill. Then they went t 
French Minister, M. De N 
well acquainted with $ 

to over. The 
him, and got him talking 


opposing 
there was a certain clique 
new into 
assing the 
they 
» the 
very 


Oppose d the measure 


who was 
,and requested him 
Ministe1 


about ex pe nditures, 


win S called on 


until, during a panse in § ’s diatribe, he 
said, “ Yes, here they have spent a hundred 
thousand for this, and a hundred thonsand 
that, and t adecent drink of 

in the city of Washington.” Phe 


Lo! 


you can’t ge iter 
up jumped 
S——. as if struck by an idea, and said, ‘*‘ Neve 
fear; we'll have the water.” The sequel was 


that S—— proposed the bill. 
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MOOSE HUNTING BY JACK-LIGHT 


From a dri g by A. B. Frost.—[See page 452.] 





